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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


If few readers will agree with every sentiment recorded in 
these pages, yet it will not be too much to expect that every one^ 
should admire the fervent seal, marked and steady consistency, 
as wdll as leading and striking ability of the subject of them. 
Madame Guyon must claim our sympathy in her sufferings, and 
if in any age it could be said that the world was not worthy of 
her, especially it would be so* in that of Louis XIV. The few 
dazzling lights in that dark age ^rve to exhibit its dense dark- 
ness. A depraved Court, 'vnth intense profession of religion; % 
dissolute and extravagant nobility, “^ith a beg^Ued and besotted 
populace ; military glory sought abroad, while at home La Belle 
France saw the same soldiery striking their swords into the hearts 
of the freest and most faithftil citizens, and thus staining every 
honour in the detestable butchery of the Dragonnades ; dishonosr 
at last drooping its ^thering blight over every promising field ; 
every energy rind every sin ; every profession and every vice ; 
such preachers as have perhaps since the apostles* days never 
been surpassed for impassioned vehemence and power of oratoxy, 
and yet crowds unrepentant, as if to show that man’s heart can- 
not be softened but by the Holy Spirit’s influences ; narrowness 
and provision ; little-miiK^dness an<^ vaulting ambition, — all 
» these, amongst many others, were traits thal marked the age in 
which lived, and preached, and suffered, and died Madame 
Guyon. To have done what she did, against all hindrances of 
malice, disappointment, and power, is enough to prove her l« 
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have possessed ability of th% highest order ; and to have done 
these deeds as she did them, shows that the root of the matter 
was in her. The friend of F6nelon, like him she was persecuted 
for the truth's sake. Having really too much light for a dis- 
ciple in the Homan Church, yet she had not strength to escape 
from it, and found her tomb in it. That Church can fairly claim 
no glory from Fenelon and Pascal, and Amauld and Madame 
Guyon. These are enough to show us that great light may exist 
in great darkness, and great love in an atmosphere of internal 
chilliness. Louis XIV. and his abettors. Popes and Bishops, 
were more right in discerning the tendency of such views than 
those who held them. They were essentially antagonistic to 
"Romanism, and must have developed more and more into divi- 
sion. So far as F6nelon and Madame Guyon diverged from re- 
ceived Romanism, they were Protestants, and as such, Louis XIV. 
and Bossuet condemned them. The only credit which the Church 
of Home can claim from her Jansenist memt>ers, is that of having 
persecuted them. Madame Guyon was a martyr to their clear 
and quick-sighted hatred of tffe truth. And, if we mistake not, 
from the life beforo us, among many fruitful lessons, this may be 
learned, that while it is no slight toil to attain truth in such a 
system, yet it is possible; and;therefore while the sound Protestant 
rejoices in his own privileges and clearer light, he will pray for 
such as are feeling after the truth, shackled by the trammels of 
corrupt authority. As 6od had a people in the dark days befoao 
our Reformation, for we are not severed ^om the early Church 
by an abyss of centuries, but are connected with, them by the 
lines of essential truth, so now He may have and has a ^ople 
working in chains and thraldom of mind, while the soul enlight- 
ened is free. With these remarks the Life of Madame Guyon, 
revised so as to leave its entirety uninjured, and may-be, more 
acceptably useful, is commended to the Christian reader. What 
she was in spite of great impediments, let every Christian strive* 
to be with his great advantages. 



PREFACE. 

I HAD read the life and wiitings of Madame Gkijon with 
interest, and I think with profit. The impression was similar 
to that made upon the minds of others, that her history and her 
opinions are too valuable to be lost. They make a portion, not 
only of ecclesiastical history, but of the history of the human 
mind. Under these circumstances, and in the hope of contri- 
buting something to the cause of truth and of vital religion, I 
have undertaken the present work. 

In giving some account of Mad^lme Guy on’s life, I have made 
great use of her Autobiography, The origin of this remarkable 
work, entitled in French, in which language alone it has been 
printed in full, La Vie de Madami de la Mothe Quyon^ Scrite 
par eUe~meme, was this. After her return from Italy in 1686, 
La Combe, her spiritual Director, in accordance with the autho;^ 
rity allowed him by his Church, an authority to which she 
readily submitted, required her to make a written record of her 
past life. This she did for the most part, when she was shut 
up, a year or two afterwards, in tne Convent of St. Marie in 
Paris. She proposed to make a selection of incidents ; but 
La Combe, fearful that the delicacy of her feelings might prompt 
ner to multiply omissions, required her to write everything. 

To this she at last consented, especially as she did not, and 
could not well suppose, that a Biography, written under snch 
circumstances, would ever be given to the publioL 
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To the information dcri^ied from her Autobiography, I have 
added numerous facts, derived from her other writings, and other 
sources. So that I speak with considerable confidence when I 
gay, that the reader^ will find, in the following pages, a full 
account of the life and labours of this remarkable woman. 

The latter portion of the work is occupied, in a considerable 
degree, with the acquaintance which was formed in the latter 
part of her life between Madame Guy on and Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray ; with the influence which was exerted by 
her over that truly distinguished man ; with the religious opi- 
nions which were formed and promulgated under that influence, 
and with the painful results which he experienced in conse- 
quence. The discussions in this part of the work turn chiefly 
upon the doctrine of pure or unselfish love, in the experience of 
which Fenelon thought, in accordance witfi the views of Madame 
Guyon, and it seems to me with a good deal of reason, that the 
sanctification of the heart essentially consists. It is true, that 
they insist strongly upon the subjection of the will ; but they 
maintain, as they very well may maintain, that such a love will 
certainly carry the will witS it. 

The work is committed to the reader, not without a sense of 
nts imperfections, but still in the hopes that something has bfton 
done to illustrate character, and to confirin the truth. 


THOMAS C. UPHAM 



INTRODUCTION. 


The Autobiography of Madame Guyon is a document of great 
psychological interest. She exhibits the peculiar temperament 
of the mystic in a very pure form. Endowed by nature with 
beauty, wit, and practical ability, she had also, from early 
childhood, an ambitioti to be a saint, and wavered for some 
years between the rival attractions of the world and the 
cloister. An unhappy, loveless ♦ marriage, and a heartless, 
jealous mother-in-law, at last drove her to seek wUhin the con- 
solations which she could not find without, and she threw 
herself with characteristic energ]?^ into the course of self- 
mortification which, she believed, was the first stage on the 
road to the beatific vision. There is much in this part of her 
nihtative which shows that she was not wholly sane. For 
example, her habit of® eating disgusting substances is a well- 
known symptom of partial derangement. The later part of her 
life, when she had won recognition as a spiritual guide, was 
more wholesome, if not happier. Her favourite doctrine of 
disinterested love, though overstrained in the reaction against 
the crude religion of rewards and punishments which was 
peached around her, was a beautiful and noble doctrine, and 
her “Quietism” taught her only resignation, not inactivity. 
The story of her slowly ripening friendship with F^nelon, and 
her progressive alienation from Bossuet, whose instincts as an 
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ecclesiastic soon led him Jo hate and persecute the woman 
whom he had first admired and patronised, is very instructive. 

Besides the personal interest which is awakened by the 
story of Madame Guyon’s life and sufferings, and her relations 
with some of the leading men in France at that time, the 
Autobiography has an importance to all who are interested in 
religious Mysticism. Quietism is a type of religious experience 
which appears in every age and country, though not with equal 
frequency. Even in our busy and bustling time, there are 
many who are content to sit at Jesus’ feet like Mary of 
Bethany, and to ** Hearken what the Lord God will say 
concerning ” them. It is one type of Christian saintliness, and 
it has often moulded very beautiful characters. As for “disin- 
terested love,” it might almost be said that love which is not 
disinterested is unworthy of the name. Mercenary religion is 
not explicitly rejected in the Gospels, but surely the question, 
“ What shall we have therefore ? ” belongs to a crude and early 
stage in discipleship. The apostle who asked that question did 
not wince when, a little later, he was told that his reward was 
to be crucifixion, and not a seat at the Messiah’s right hand. 
Until we have advanced far enough to say with Job, “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” or with John Bunyan, 
when he was expecting to be hanged, “ If God doth not come 
ih, I will leap off the ladder even blindfold into eternity, coiBe 
heaven, come hell,” we are strangers to the heroism of faith. 
Madame Guy on had some amiable weaknesses, but she under- 
stood what Christianity means much better than her persecutors. 

W. R. HSTGE, 


34 Rutland Gate, AV., 
nth ApHl 1905. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

TiniA and plane of bar birth — Her parenta,g6 — Siekneaa in her infancy — ^Her reaidenoe 9k 
the TTmuIine Seminary at Montargia — Dueheaa Montbaaon — Beaidence at the Benedlctiiui 
Seminary — A dream — Early religlona Impreaaiona — Singular experiment on the atrangth 
of her faith — Unfavourable results — Taken home — Treatment received there. 

The subject of this Memoir was bom the 13th of April 1648, 
and baptized on the 24th of Ma;f. Her father^s name was 
Claude Bouvi^res de la Mothe. The place of her birth was 
Montargisf a French town of some note, situated about fifty 
miles to the south of Paris, in the p%rt of France known previ- 
ously to the French Kevolution as the province of Orleanois. 

Of her parents we know but little. They were very worthy 
pc^iple, holding a highly honourable position among the leading 
families of Montargis, ^d both of them, especially the father, 
were deeply impressed with religious sentiments. Her father 
bore the title of Seigneur or Lord de la Mothe Vergonville. 
Her father and mother had both been previously married ; and 
both had children previous to their second marriage. The father 
had a son and daughter ; the mother had a daughter. The sub- 
ject of this Memoir, whose remarkable personal and religious 
history has made her an object of interest to succeeding ages, 
was the offspring of this second marriage. Her maiden name 
was Jeanne Marie Bouvidres de la Mothe. 

Tn very early infancy she was so afflicted, that her life was foi 
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some time despaired of. 1o this period she refers in after life, 
with feelings which her religious experience was naturally cal- 
culated to inspire. Her life had its vicissitudes, its trials, its 
deep sorrows ; but in view of the sanctification which had at- 
tendee!. them, she wah deeply thankful that God had been pleased 
to spare her. “ It is owing,*' she says, “ to thy goodness, 0 God, 
that there now remains to me the consolation of having sought 
and followed thee; of having laid myself upon the altar of 
sacrifice in the strength of pure love ; of having laboured for 
thine interests and glory. In the commencement of my earthly 
existence, death and life seemed to combat together; but life 
proved victorious over death. Oh, might I but hope, that, in 
the conclusion of my being here on earth, life will be for ever 
victorious over death ! Doubtless it will be so, if thou alone 
dost live in me, 0 my God, who art at present my only life, my 
only love.*^ 

In the city of Montargis, where her father resided, was a 
seminary for the instruction of young girls, under the care of 
the Ursuline Nuns, a sisterHbod of religious persons, who bind 
themselves, in addition to other vows, to occupy themselves in 
the education of children of their own sex. At the age of two 
years and a half, she was placed at the Ursuline Seminary, but 
remained there only for a short time. When she was taken 
from it she remained for a time at the residence of her parents ; 
but for some reason not clearly understood, but probably in part 
from an imperfect view of the value o£i parental influence, was 
left by her mother chiefly in the care of the domestics of the 
family. In after life she refers to this period as one in which 
her mental and moral culture, such as she was even then capa- 
ble of receiving, was not properly attended to. She speaks of 
it also as a period in which she incurred, in repeated instances, 
those dangers, from which she sometimes narrowly escaped, 
whiefi are incidental to the sports and to the thoughtless and 
venturesome spirit of childhood. But God, who had designs 
of mercy for her soul, and through her instrumentality for ibe 
souls of others, protected her. 
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Id the year 1652, a lady of distiaguiBbed rank, the DncheBf 
of Montbason, came to reside with the Benedictinee, another 
religious body established at Montargis. The daughter of M. 
De la Mothe was then four years of age. At the solicitation of 
the Duchess, an intimate friend of her father, who said it would 
be a source of great satisfaction to her to have the company of 
his little daughter, she was placed with the Benedictines. 
“ Here I saw,^’ she says, in the account of her life which she 
afterwards wrote, none but good examples ; and as 1 was 
naturally disposed to yield to the influence of such examples, I 
followed them when I found nobody to turn me in another direc- 
tion. Young as I was, I loved to hear of God, to be at church, 
and to be dressed in the habit of a little nun.*’ 

While resident here, though early in life, she appears to have 
been the subject of some religious impressions. She speaks ix 
particular of a dream, in which she seemed to have a very dis- 
tinct conception of the ultimate misery of impenitent sinners, as 
making a deep impression on her mind. Aroused by the images 
of terror, and operated upon by other circumstances calculated 
to awaken her religious sensibilities, she became very thought- 
iul, and iBxhibited a considerable interest in religious things. 
She was too young to appreciate fully the relation existing be- 
tween herself and the Deity ; but the idea of God was so far 
developed to her opening but vigorous conceptions, that she in- 
n xrdly and deeply recognised His claims to her homage and her 
love. She endeavoured to conform to these convictions, not 
only by doing whatever seemed to be the will of God, but by 
openly and frankly expressing her determination to lead a reli- 
gious life. Happy in these solemn views and determinations, 
she one day, with a frankness perhaps greater than her prudence, 
remarked in the presence of her associates, that she was ready to 
become a martyr for God. The girls who resided with her at 
iftie Benedictines, not altogether pleased that one so young should 
go so far before them in a course so honourable, and supposing 
perhaps that they discovered some ingredients of human pride 
mingling with religious sincerity, came to the conclusion to test 
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such enlarged pretensions, t They persuaded her that God in His 
providences had suddenly but really called her to the endurance 
of that martyrdom for which she had exhibited and professed a 
mind so fully prepared. They found her true to what she had 
previously professed.* And having permitted her to offer up her 
private supplications, they conducted her to a room selected for 
the purpose, with all those circumstances of deliberateness and 
solemnity, which were appropriate to so marked an occasion. 
They spread a cloth upon the floor, upon which she was required 
to kneel, and which was destined to receive her blood. One of 
the older girls then appeared in the character of an executioner, 
and lifted a large cutlass, with the apparent intention of separating 
her head from her body. At this critical moment, overcome by 
her fears, which were stronger than her young faith, she cried 
out, that she was not at liberty to die without the consent of her 
father. The girls, in the spirit of triumph, declared that it was 
a mere excuse to escape what was prepared for her. And assur- 
ing her that God would not accept as a martyr one who had not 
a martyr's spirit, they insultingly let her go. 

This transaction, so cruel in its application, although it pro- 
bably originated in thoughtlessness more than unkinTiness, had 
a marked effect upon her mind. Young as she was, she was old 
enough to perceive, that she had not only been open but volun- 
tary in her professions ; that she had been tried, and been found 
wanting. Those religious consolations, which she had previoiNi!]f 
experienced, departed. Something in her conscience reproached 
her, that she either wanted courage or faith, to act and to suffer, 
under all circumstances and without any reserve, in the cause 
of her heavenly Father. It seemed to her, in the agitation of 
her spirit, that she had offended Him, and that there was now 
but little hope of His support and favour. Thus, as in many 
other similar cases, the religious tendency, unkindly crushed in 
the very bud of its promise, withered and died. •* 

During her residence at the House of the Benedictines, she 
was treated with great kindness. In one instance only was she 
the subject of punishment, and this in consequence of the mis- 
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apprehension, or the designed misst^ntemeut of her ybtmg ai»o« 
ciates. Her health, however, was exceedingly delicate; and 
soon after she was taken home in consequence. She complains 
that she was again left almost exclnaively in the care of domes- 
tics ; and consequently did not meet with *that attention to her 
morals and manners, which was desirable. Certain it is, as a 
general statement, that domestics cannot discharge, in behalf of 
young children, all those duties which may reasonably and justly 
be expected of parents. It might be unjust, however, even where 
appearances are unfavourable, to ascribe to parents intentional 
neglect, without a full knowledge of all the circumstances. 


CHAPTEK II. 


n&oed & second time at the Urauline Seminary-— Character and kindness of her paternal 
half-sister — ^Interriew with HenrieUa Marla, the Queen of England, at her fathtf’s houat 
Explanations of this interriew— References tcr»ber moral and religiais feelings — Trans- 
ferred from the care of the Ursulines to that of the Dominicana — A Bible left in her 
room— Her study of it — Proposes to partake of the Buobarist— Remarka 


I 


Each of her parents had a daughter in their first marriage. 
These, acting on the principles of personal consecration recog- 
nised in the Eoman Catholic Church, bad devoted themselves to 
religious life in the Ursuline Convent, and thus became asso- 
ciated in its system of instruction. After spending some time 
at home in a manner not very profitable. Mademoiselle Jeanne 
Marie was once more placed at the Ursulines with them. She 
was now in the seventh year of her age. The father, sensible 
that her education had hitherto failed to receive suflScient atten- 
tion, commended her to the especial care of his own daughter, 
as the best qualified of the two half-sisters, by kindness of dispo- 
sition as well as in other respects, to aid in the development of 
her mind and formation of her manners. As she recalled with 
gratitude the dealings of God with her in her younger years, 
she spoke in affectionate terms of this sister, as a person cha- 
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racterized alike by good judgment and religious sentiments, and 
especially fitted to train up young girls. 

“ This good sister,'* she says, “ employed her time in instruct- 
ing me in piety, and in such branches of learning as Were suit- 
able to my age and capacity. She was possessed of good talents, 
which she improved well. She spent much time in prayer, and 
her faith seemed strong and pure. She denied herself every 
other satisfaction, in order that she might be with me and give 
me instruction. So great was her affection for me, that she ex* 
perienced, as she told me herself, more pleasure with me, than 
anywhere else. Certain it is, that she thought herself well paid 
for her efforts, whenever I made suitable answers. Under her 
care I soon became mistress of most of those things which were 
suitable for me." 

At this period an incident occurred, which requires some ex- 
planation. The period of which we are now speaking was sub- 
sequent to the great Civil War in England, which resulted in 
the death of Charles I., the establishment of a new government, 
and the expulsion of the ro^^l family. Charles had married 
’ Henrietta Maria, the daughter of Henry IV., and sister of Louis 
XIII. of France. She fled from England to her own country in 
1644 ; residing for the most.part, in sorrow and poverty, in the 
Convent of Chaillot, at that time a village in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, but now a part of the city itself. She died in 1669 ; 
and her death furnished occasion for one of the most celebrated* 
of the funeral orations of Bossuet. • 

Some years after her flight she visited Montargis ; and as the 
family of M. De la Mothe held a high rank in that city, and 
especially as there were probably some common grounds of reli- 
gious sympathy, it will not be surprising that Henrietta Maria 
should have honoured them with a visit. While she was at the 
Seminary of the Ursulines, she was frequently sent for by her 
father. On one of these occasions she found at her father'^ 
house the Queen of England, She was then near eight years of 
age. “ My father told the Queen's Confessor, that, if he wanted 
a little amusement, he might entertain himself with me, and 
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propound some questions to me. tried me with several very 
difficult ones, to which I returned such correct answers, that he 
carried me to the Queen, and said to her, * Your Majesty must 
have some diversion with this child.’ She also tried me, and 
was so well satisfied and pleased with my lively answers and 
my manners, that she not only requested my father to place me 
with her, but urged her proposition with no small importunity, 
assuring him that she would take particular care of me, and 
going so far as to intimate, that she would make me Maid of 
Honour to the princess, her daughter. Her desire for me was 
so great, that the refusal of my father evidently disobliged her. 
Doubtless it was God who caused this refusal, and in doing so 
turned off the stroke which might have probably intercepted my 
salvation. Weak as I then was, how could I have withstood 
the temptations and distractions incidental to a connexion with 
persons so high in rank 

Her paternal half-sister continued her affectionate eare, but 
her authority was limited ; she could not control, in all respects, 
the other girls who boarded th^re, with whom the younger 
sister, Jeanne Marie, was sometimes obliged to associate, andi 
from whpm she acknowledges that she contraicted some bad 
habits. She ceased to be entirely strict and scrupulous as to 
the truth ; she became in some degree peevish in her temper, 
and careless and undevout in her religious feelings, passing 
.^hole days without thinking of God. But happily she did not 
remain long under the power of such vicious tendencies and 
habits. Her sister’s unwearied watchfulness and assiduity were 
the means, with the Divine blessing, of recovering her from this 
temporary declension. And she remained at the Seminaiy some 
time longer, always making rapid improvement when in the 
enjoyment of good health, and conciliating the esteem of her 
associates and instructors, by her regular and virtuous deport- 
jnent, and by proficiency in knowledge. 

At ten years of age she was taken home again; she was 
placed at the Dominican convent, probably the same of which 
De la Force gives so particular an account in his work, entitled 
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NouveUe Description de la ^France, It was founded in 1242, 
“ I stayed,” she says, “ only a little while at home. The reason 
was this : A nun of the Dominican Order, who belonged to a 
distinguished family, and an intimate friend of my father, soli- 
cited him to place me- in her convent, of which she was Prioress. 
This lady had conceived a great affection for me ; and promised 
my father that she would take care of me herself, and make me 
lodge in her own chamber. But various troubles arose in the 
religious community which necessarily occupied her attention, 
so that she was not in a situation to take much care of me.” 

Her opportunities for intellectual improvement, during her 
residence in the Dominican convent, were interrupted in some 
degree by sickness ; but with a mind of naturally enlarged 
capacity, which seemed to have an instinct for knowledge, she 
could hardly fail to improve. At this place she was left more 
by herself than had been customary with her. But her soli- 
tary hours were not unprofitable ones, *006 circumstance is 
worthy of particular notice. The pupils of the convent, al- 
though they received religioustinstruction in other ways, do not 
♦appear to have been in possession of the Bible, and to have 
had the use of it in private. A Bible, however, had been pro- 
videntially left, by whose instrumentality, or from what motive, 
is unknown, in the chamber which was assigned to Mademoiselle 
De la Mothe. Young as she was, she seems to have had a 
heart to appreciate, in some degree, the value of this heaven-senJU 
gift. “ I spent whole days^'^ she says, i7\ reading t7, giving no 
attention to other hooks or other subjects from morning to night , 
and having great powers of recollection^ I committed to memory 
the historical parts entirely^ It is highly probable that these 
solitary perusals of the Bible had an influence on her mind 
through life, not only in enlarging its sphere of thought and 
activity, but by teaching her to look to God alone for direction, 
and by laying deep and broad the foundations of that piety* 
which she subsequently experienced. 

She remained at this convent eight months. When she 
entered upon the twelfth year of her age, she proposed to uart ake 
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of the sacrament of the Eucharist. JFor some time previous she 
had been remiss in religious duties. Some jealousies and dis- 
affections, as is not unfrequently the case, had sprung up among 
the younger members of her father^s family. A feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and melancholy seems to have entered her mind ; 
and, as if weary of God, she gave up what little religious in- 
clination and feeling she had, saying, “ she was none the l>etter 
for it,” and wickedly implying in the remark, that the troubles 
connected with religion exceeded the benefits resulting from it. 
It would not be correct to say that she had given up religion, 
but rather many favourable feelings and outward practices 
connected with religion. Although she had been interested in 
religion, it does not appear that she possessed those qualities 
which really constitute it. Prompted, partly by example, and 
partly by serious impressions, she had sought it, but had not 
found it. Her religious interest varied at different times. At 
one time, in particulai, it seems to have been very great. She 
seems to have had convictions of sin, some desires to live in 
God^s guidance and favour ; she^formed good resolutions ; she 
had a degree of inward consolation. But when we examine 
these experiences closely, we shall find that such desires, con- 
victions, and resolutions, which often lay near the surface of the 
mind without stirring very much its inward depths, were, in her 
case at least, the incidents and preparatives of religion, rather 
than religion itself. The great inward Teacher, the Holy Ghost, 
had not as yet subduec^the natural life, and given a new life in 
Christ. She herself intimates, that her religion was chiefly 
in appearance, and that self, and not the love of God, was at 
the bottom. 

The suggestion to partake of the sacrament of the Supper, 
and thus by an outward act at least, to array herself more dis- 
tinctly on the Lord's side, seems lo have originated with her 
fisher. In order to bring about what he had near at hciirt, he 
placed her again at the Ursuline Seminaiy. Her paternal half- 
sister, who appears to have had some increased and leading 
responsibility as an instructress, pleased with the suggestion, 
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but at the same time awara of her unfortunate state of mind, 
laboured assiduously to give rise to better inward dispositions. 
The labours of this patient and affectionate sister, who knew 
what it was both to believe and to pray, and for whom religion 
seems to have had a charm above everything else, were so 
effectual, that Jeanne Marie now thought, as she expresses it, 

“ of giving herself to Qod in good eamesC The day at length 
arrived ; she felt that the occasion was too important to be 
trifled with ; she made an outward confession of her sins, with 
apparent sincerity and devoutness, and partook of the sacra- 
mental element for the first time with a considerable degree of 
satisfaction. But the result showed that the heart was not 
reached. The season and its solemnity passed away, without 
leaving an effectual impression. The sleeping passions were 
again awaked. “ My faults and failings,’^ she says, “ were soon 
repeated, and drew me off from the care and the duties of reli- 
gion.*' She grew tall ; her features began ‘'to develop themselves 
into that beauty which afterwards distinguished her. Her 
mother, pleased with her appearance, indulged her in dress. 
"The combined power of her personal and mental attractions 
were felt in the young and unreflecting attachments of persons 
of the other sex. The wor^d resumed its influence, and Christ 
was in a great degree forgotten. 

Such are the changes which often take place in the early his- 
tory of religious experience. To-day there are serious thoughts^ 
awakened and quickened feelings, and gqpd resolutions ; every- 
thing wears a propitious aspect. To-morrow, purposes are 
abandoned, feelings vanish ; and the reality of the world takes 
the place of the anticipations of religion. To-day the hearts 
of mothers and sisters, and of other friends, who have laboured 
long and prayed earnestly for the salvation of those who are 
dear to them, are cheered and gladdened. To-morrow they 
find the solicitations to pleasure prevailing over the exhortationi; 
to virtue ; and those who had been serious and humble for a 
time, returning again to the world. But often these alterna- 
tions of feeling, which it is not easy always to explain, have an 
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important oonnexion, under the adimnistration of a higher and 
Divine providence, with the most favourable results. 

They may, in many cases, be regarded as constituting a 
necessary part of that inward training, which the soul must pass 
through, before it reaches the position of ’true submission and 
of permanent love. They show us the great strength of that 
attachment which binds us to attractions which perish, the 
things of time and sense. They leave a deep impression of the 
forbearance and long-suffering of God. They teach the neces- 
sity of the special and powerful operations of Divine grace, 
without which the heart, naturally alienated from all attach- 
ment to the true object of its love, would perish in its worldly 
idolatry. 


CHAPTER III. 

Visit from her eousin De Tousi, Minionary to tiocbm China — B«sulta of this rUrit— Ra* 
newed religiona effoite — Endeavoun to obtain aalratioD by works rather than by faith— 
Return of spiritual declension— Account which she gives of her own feelings and oondud 
at this timc^-Reniarka 

e 

About this time the Roman Catholic Church of France, de- 
sirous to spread abroad the Christian religion, was enlarging its 
missions in the East. Among the individuals who engaged in 
this benevolent work, ^vas a nephew of M. De la Mothe. His 
name was De Toissi, of whom some account is given in the 
History of Foreign Missions, Relation des Mtsstans EtranghreSj 
under the name of De Chamesson. This young man, with one 
of the French bishops, the titular bishop of Heliopolis, had com- 
menced his journey to the place of his labours in Cochin China ; 
and in passing through Montargis, had called at the residence 
of his uncle. His visit was short ; but as he was about to leave 
his native land perhaps for ever, and on business too that was 
infinitely dear to Immanity and religion, it was full of interest. 
He was one of those who could say in the sweet language of 
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the subject of this Memoir^ when in after life she suffei'ed in 
prison and in exile, 

" My country, Lord, art thou alone ; 

No other can I claim or own; 

Th^ point, where all my wishes meet, — 

My Law, my Love, life’s only sweet* 

“ I happened,” she says, “ at that time to be gone walking 
with my companions, which I seldom did. At my return he 
was gone. They gave me an account of his sanctity, and of the 
things he had said. I was so touched with it, that 1 was over- 
come with sorrow. I cried all the rest of the day and of the 
night.” 

This was one of those incidents in the Piovidence of God, 
which come home to the heart. How often has the mere sight 
of a truly pious man brought the hardened sinner under convic- 
tion 1 How often have those who have been unmoved by the 
most eloquent religious appeals, been deeply affected by the 
most simple and unpretending words, when uttered under cir- 
cumstances favourable to siicti a result. When she heard the 
'statement of the deep and devoted piety of her cousin De Toissi, 
her thoughts, from contrast rather than resemblance, •naturally 
reverted to herself. She re^iembered how often God had called 
her ; and how often she had listened without obeying, or had 
obeyed without persevering. “What I” she exclaimed to her 
confessor and religious teacher, “ am I the only person in our 
family to be lost I Alas! help me in: my salvation.” Her 
whole soul was roused a sense, of Ijer situation. She recalled 
with deep compunction her repeated seasons of seriousness and 
religious inquiry, and of subsequent declension. “Alas I” she 
exclaimed, “ what grief I now sustained for having displeased 
God I What re^rcits I What exclamations I What tears of 
sorrow I” Once more she applied herself to her soul's salvation, 
apparently with great sin^*erity and (iarnestness ; but withoiiL 
being able to hnd the simple way of acceptance by faith. She 
resisted her passions, which were liable to be strongly moved, 
with considerable success. She asked the forgiveness of those 
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whom she bad displeased. Appreciating-, in some degree, the 
relation between religion and practical benevolence, she visited 
the poor, gave them food and clothing, and tanght them the 
catechism. She spent much time in private reading and pray- 
ing. She purchased and read some ot thfe practical and devo- 
tional books which were most highly valued among her people, 
such as the Life of Madame de Chantal and the works of St. 
Francis de Sales. She inscribed the name of the Saviour in 
large characters upon a piece of paper ; and so attached it to 
her person as to be continually reminded of Him. With an 
erroneous notion of expiating sin by her own suffering, she sub- 
jected herself to various bodily austerities. Determining to 
leave nothing undone, she made a vow, in imitation of Madame 
de Chantal, of ever aiming at the highest perfection, and of 
doing the will of God in everything. This was an important 
resolution, which would have been followed by the happiest 
consequences, if it had. not been made in her own strength, and 
in ignorance of the grept renovating principle, that all true 
strength is derived from God through Christ by faith. Among 
other things, she came to the resolution, if Providence should 
permit, to enter a convent, and in the apparent hopelessness of 
aid from any other source, to secure her spiritual interests and 
her salvation by becoming a nun. This part of her plan, which 
showed the depth of her feeling, was frustrated by her father, 
who was tenderly attached to her, and, while he was earnestly 
desirous that his daughter might become truly religious, be- 
lieved that she might possess religion without separating from 
her family, and without an entire seclusion from the world. 

The Lord of Life, no doubt, beheld and sympathized in the 
anxiety which she felt, and in the efforts she made. God is not 
indifferent to those who strive to enter in. He numbers all their 
tears ; He registers all their resolves. How can it be otherwise ? 
if the state of mind be that of true striving after God, He him- 
self has inspired it. He sometimes permits those whom He 
determines eventually to bless, to strive long, and perhaps to 
wander in erroneous ways. But they will ultimately understand 
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much better than they otherwise would have done, the direction 
and the issue of the true path. They have a lesson to learn 
which cannot well be dispensed with ; and God therefore is 
willing that they should learn it. What that lesson is, it is not 
always easy to say, ib individual cases. Perhaps the remains of 
self-confidence exist within them, which can be removed only by 
the experience of the sorrows which are attendant upon the 
errors it invariably commits. And accordingly God leaves them 
to test the value of human wisdom. They try it ; they fall into 
mistakes ; they are overwhelmed with confusion ; and then, and 
not till then, they see the necessity of reposing all their confi- 
dence in Him who alone can guide them in safety. 

Mademoiselle De la Mothe continued in this state of mind 
about a year. What led to the termination of religious prospects 
so fiattering, it is difficult to state. There is some reason for 
thinking, however, that the love of God, not far from this time, 
began to be disturbed by the accession and influence of a love 
which was more mixed and earthly in its origin. She relates 
that her father with his family left the city of Montargis, in 
order to spend some days in the country ; and that he took with 
him a very accomplished young gentleman — a near, relation. 
This young man, of whom she speaks in high terms for his re- 
ligious sentiments, as well as his intellectual and other accom- 
plishments, became much attached to her. She was still only 
in her fourteenth year. This individual, notwithstanding her • 
immature age, made propositions of marriage. And this, after 
a suitable time, would p*.;bably have been the result, with tho 
cordial consent of all parties, but their relationship wag so near 
as to bring them within the degrees of consanguinity prohibited 
in the Roman Catholic Church. This obstacle could have been 
removed by a dispensation from the Papal See ; but still it was 
so serious that her father did not think it proper to give his con* 
sent. Still they were mutually pleased, and spent much time 
in each other^s company. At this time she says, significantly 
and penitently, that she “ began to seek in the creature what 
she had previously found in God." 
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She «ayB, “ I left off prayer. I became as a vineyard exposed 
to pillage, whose hedges, tom down, gave liberty to all the crea- 
tures to ravage it. I began to seek in the creature what I had 
found in Ood. And thou, 0 my GckI ! didst leave me to my- 
self, because I left thee Jirsty and wast pletised, in permitting me 
to sink into the horrible pit, to make me see and feel the neces- 
sity of maintaining a state of continual watchfulness and com- 
munion with thyself. Thou hast taught thy people, that thou 
wilt destroy those who, by indulging wrongly-placed affections, 
depart from thee. (Ps. Ixxiii. 27.) Alas I their departure alone 
causes their destruction ; since in departing from thee, the Sun 
of Righteousness, they enter into the region of darkness and the 
shadow of death. And there, bereft of all tnie strength, they 
will remain. It is not possible that they should ever rise again, 
unless thou shalt revisit them ; unless thou shalt restore them 
to light and life, by illiiminatiiAg their darkness, and by melting 
their icy hearts. Tho'ii didst leave me to myself, because I left 
thee first. But such was thy goodness, that it seemed to me, 
that thou didst leave me with regmiJ* 

“ I readily gave way,” she says, to sallies of passion. I 
failed in being strictly conscientious and careful in the utterance 
of the tmth. I became not only vain, but corrupt in heart. 
Although I kept up some outward religious appearances, reli- 
gion itself, as a matter of inward experience, had become to me 
a matter of indifference. I spent much time, both day and night, 
in reading romances, ^bose strange inventions to destroy youth. 
I was proud of my personal appearance, so much so, that, con- 
trary to my former practices, I began to pass a good deal of my 
time before the mirror. I found so much pleasure in viewing 
myself in it, that I thought others were in the right, who prac- 
tised the same. Instead of making use of this exterior, which 
God gave me as a means of loving Him more, it became to me 
the unhappy source of a vain and sinful self-complacency. All 
seemed to me to look beautiful in my person ; but, in my declen** 
sion and darkness, I did not then perceive that the outward 
beauty covered a sirful and fallen soulf 
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But this was not the judgment then passed upon her by the 
world, — so severe in the exaction of its own claims, but so indul- 
gent in mitigating the claims of God. Under a form outwardly 
beautiful, and veiled by manners that had received the most cor- 
rect and advantageous culture, it was not easy for man to per- 
ceive the elements and workings of a heart which harboured 
moral and religious rebellion. In the eye of the world, incapable 
of penetrating beyond the exterior, which delights in elegance 
of form and perfection of manners, there was but little to blame, 
and much to praise ; but in the eye of God it w’as not possible 
for outward beauty to furnish a compensation for inward defor- 
mity. And in using the phrase inward deformity, we do not 
mean that she was worse than many others who have a reputa- 
tion for good morals. Estimating her by the world’s standard, 
she had her good qualities as well as those of an opposite charac- 
ter — her excellences as well as her defects. Nevertheless, there 
was that wanting which constitutes the soul’s true light — without 
which all other beauty fades, and all other excellence is but 
excellence in name — the love S)f God in the heart. 


CHAPTER TV. 

Removal from Montargis to Paris — Louia XIV. — Characteristics of the age — EITeot of her 
removal to Paris upon her character— Her persona: appearance at this period — Offers of 
marriage — Is married to M. Ouyon in March 1CG4 — Nonces of the family of M. Guyon. 

In the year 1663, M. De la Mothe removed his family to 
Paris, — a step obviously not calculated to benefit his daughter 
in a religious sense. Paris was at that time, as now, the centre 
of scientific culture and the arts, of refinement of manners and 
of fashionable gaiety. Louis XIV. was then the reigning sove- 
reign of France — a man of considerable powers of intellect, aad 
of great energy of will — in whom two leading desires predomin- 
ated — the one to make France great, the other to make himself 
the source and centre of her greatness. The greatness of France, 
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misiained and illustrated in the wisdom and splendour of her 
great monarch, was the central and powerful element of his sys- 
tem of action. Hence the expense and labour bestowed upon 
the royal palaces, and all the great public works of a national 
character ; hence his vast efforts to enrich an*d beautify Versailles, 
bis principal residence ; hence his desire to attach to his person 
and court the most distinguished of his nobles. His munificence 
to men of literature, his patronage of the arts, the pomp and 
ceremony which characterized all great public occasions, all 
sprung from the same source.* 

All France, and particularly Paris, felt an influence so well 
adapted to harmonize with the tendencies of the human heart. 
It was an age characterized by many noble efforts in literature 
and the arts, and equally by unfounded pretensions, vanity, and. 
voluptuousness. Almost everything, especially in the capital, 
was calculated to dispossess humility, and to impart an exagge- 
rated turn of mind. The sights and sounds, the displays of 
wealth, in every street; the crowded populace, intoxicated with 
the celebrity of their sovereign and of their nation ; the vulgar 
and the fashionable amusements without end ; all were calculated 
to divert the mind from serious reflection — to lead it to sym- 
pathize with the senses, and to dissociate it from its own inward 
centre ; a state of things which would have been a severe trial 
even to established piety. 

This state of things had an unfavourable effect upon Made- 
moiselle De la Mothe ^ and she intimates, in the record of her 
feelings, that she began to entertain exaggerated ideas of berselfi 
and that her vanity increased. Her parents, as well as herself, 
led astray by the new state of society in which they found them- 
selves, spared no cost in obtaining whatever might make her 
appear to advantage. The world, illuminated with false lights 
to her young vision, seemed to be in reality what it was chiefly 
in» appearance, and consequently presented itself as an object 
worth conquering and possessing. At this period she gave to it, 
more warmly and unreservedly than at any other, that kindling 

* Thirty-six thousand labourers were employed at Versailles at one time. 

B 
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heart and expanded intellect, which she afterwards gave to reli- 
gion. She was tall and well-made in her person ; refined and 
prepossessing in her manners, and possessed of remarkable 
powers of conversation. Her countenance, formed upon the 
Grecian model, and charactenzed by a brilliant eye and expan- 
sive forehead, had in it a natural majesty, which impressed the 
beholder with a sentiment of deep respect, while it attracted by 
its sweetness. Her great powers of mind (a mind which in the 
language of one of the writers of the French Encyclopedie was 
foroed for the world, fait -pour le monde^') added to the im- 
pression which she made on her entrance into Parisian society. 

Under these circumstances her future husband, M. Jacques 
Guyon, a man of great wealth, sought her in marriage. He 
was not the only person whose attention was directed to her. 

Several apparently advantageous offers of marriage, she says, 

were made for me ; but God, unwilling to have me lostj did 
not permit them to succeed.” In accordance with the custom 
of the time and country, (a custom oftentimes but little pro- 
pitious to those who are mo^ deeply concerned,) the arrange- 
ments in this important business were made by her father and 
her suitor with but little regard to her opinions and feelings 
She did not see her designated husband till a few days before 
her marriage ; and then she did not find her affections united to 
him. She gives us distinctly to understand in her Autobio- 
graphy, that there were other individuals who sought her, with 
whom she could have more fully sympa^-hized, and could have 
been more happy. But a regard for the opinions of her father, 
in whom she had the greatest confidence, (altliough in this case 
he seems to have been influenced too much by the great wealth 
of M. Guyon,) overruled every other consideration. She signed 
the articles of marriage, without being permitted to know what 
they were, on the 28th of January 1664, but was not married 
till the 21st of March. She had then nearly completed bar sisi- 
teenth year. Her husband was thirty-eight. 

Of the family of her husband we know but little. His hither, 
a man of activity and talent, acquired considerable celebrity by 
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completing the Canal of Briare, which connects the Loire with 
the Beine. This great work (the more remarkable for being the 
jSrst important one of the kind undertaken in France) was com- 
menced in the reign of Henry IV., under the auspices of his 
distinguished minister, the Duke of Sully. After the death of 
Henry, and the retirement of Sully from the administration of 
affairs, the work was suspended till 1638, when Louis XIII. 
made arrangements, on liberal terms, with two individuals, 
Messrs. Jacques Guyon and another individual named Bouteroue, 
to complete it. Guyon, entirely successful in an undertaking 
beset with difficulties, was not only brought into public notice, 
but became very wealthy. He was also rewarded with a patent 
of nobility at the hands of Cardinal Kichelieu, the then leading 
minister. His wealth, as well as an honourable and noble 
position in society, seems to have been inherited by his only 
son, to whom Mademoiselle De la Mothe was thus united in 
marriage. 


CHAPTEK V. 

Remarkfl on her marriage— Treatment she experiented at her husband'i bouse — Unkindnaes 
of her rnother-in-law — The great incompatiblenesB of her situation and her ebaraoter — 
Her situation considered in its relation to the designs of Providence — Her acooimt of the 
trials she endured. 

In this union, great health and noble rank did not compen- 
sate for diversity of disposition and great disparity of age. It 
could hardly be expected that Madame Guyon, with all her ad- 
vantages of beauty, talent, and honourable position in society, 
could be entirely satisfied, at sixteen years of age, with a hus- 
band twenty-two years older than herself, whom she had seen 
but three days before her marriage, who had obtained her 
through the principle of filial obedience, rather than through 
warm and voluntary afiection. 

“ No sooner,^' she says, “ was I at the house of my husband 
than I perceived it would be for me a house of mourning, in 
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my father^s house every attention had been paid to my manners. 
In order to cultivate propriety of speech and command of lan- 
guage, I had been encouraged to speak freely on the various 
questions which were started in our family circle. There every- 
thing was characterized by elegance. But in the house of my 
husband, his mother, who had long been a widow, regarded no- 
thing else but saving. The elegance of my father’s house, which 
I regarded as the result of polite dispositions, they sneered at as 
pride. In my father’s house whatever I said was listened to 
with attention, and often with applause ; but here, if I had occa- 
sion to speak, I was listened to only to he contradicted and 
reproved. If I spoke well, they said I was endeavouring to give 
them a lesson in good speaking. If I uttered my opinions on 
any subject of discussion, I was charged with desiring to enter 
into a dispute ; and instead of being applauded, I was simply 
told to hold my tongue, and scolded from morning till night. 
I was very much surprised at this change, and the more so as 
the vain dreams of my youth anticipated an increase, rather 
than a diminution of the happiness and consideration which I 
had enjoyed.” 

She was placed by her marriage in a wrong position — a posi- 
tion untrue to the structure 4^f her mind and unfavourable to her 
happiness. Nothing else could have been expected from an 
arrangement in which so little regard bad been paid to the 
mutual relations of the parties, in respect to years, early habits, 
and mental qualities. Wlien considerable unhappiness is ex- 
perienced in married life, it naturally implies a very considerable 
diversity in the relative situation and in the character of the 
parties. But this is not always the case. Sometimes a little 
diversity in views and a little want of correspondence and sym- 
pathy in feelings, furnishing t>ccasion for an irritation which is 
not great but constant, may be the means of very seriously im- 
bittering life. The mind of Madame Guyon was not in harmony 
with her situation. Other persons, it is true, with less experi- 
ence of past domestic happiness, and willi less talent and refine- 
ment, might, perhaps, have reconciled themselves to the situation. 
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and have regarded it as in many respects a desirable one. Her 
husband was not without some good qualities. What his per- 
sonal appearance was, we have no record. But it is obvious, 
that he secured a degree of respect in the circle in which he 
moved ; and he had a degree of affection for his wife, which, 
under favourable circumstances, might have increased, and have 
rendered their union happy. But his good feelings were per- 
verted by bis physical infirmities and sufferings, and by the 
influence of his mother, — a woman without education, and ap- 
parently possessed of but little liberality of natural feeling, — 
who retained in old age, and in the season of her wealth, the 
habits of labour and of penurious prudence formed in her youth. 
His ill health rendered it necessary for him to keep a woman as 
a nurse, who, by her assiduity and skill in seasons of sickness 
and suffering, had gained a considerable control over his mind. 
This woman sympathized with the mother-in-law, and contri- 
buted all in her power to render the situation of the young wife, 
now in the bloom of youth and in the fulness of her fresh and 
warm affections, as unpleasant as possible. 

Madame Guyon was both mentally and morally out of her 
true poskion. The individuals into whose immediate society 
she was introduced were characterized by a want of intellect 
and scientific and literaiy culture, which was not compensated 
either by moral and religious excellencies, or by the virtues of 
the heart. They not only did not appreciate her, but practi- 
cally, if not always ifttentionally, set themselves against her. 
They were not only blind to her merits, but rude to her sympa- 
thies and hopes, and negligent of her happiness. Certainly this 
was not the situation for a woman of great intellect and great 
sensibility ; a woman who was subsequently admitted into the 
most distinguished circles in France ; a woman who honourably 
sustained a controversy with the learning and genius of Bossuef, 
and gave a strong and controlling impulse to the mind of 
F6nelon ; a woman, whose moral and religious influence was 
such, that Louis XIV., in his solicitude for the extirpation of 
what he deemed heresy, thought it necessary to imprison her for 
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years in the Bastile and the prison of Vincennes; who wrote 
poems in her imprisonment, which Cowper thought it no dishon- 
our to translate ; and one who has exerted an influence which 
has never ceased to be felt, either in Europe or iii America. 

But there she was, and she felt and know that her earthly 
hopes were blasted. But she did not then perceive, what she 
afterwards knew, that God placed her there in His providence, 
as He made Joseph a slave in Egypt, for her goodJ^ God had 
formed her for Himself. He loved her too much to permit her 
to remain long in harmony with a world which, in its vanity 
and its corruption, He could not love. He knew what was re- 
quisite in order to accomplish His own work ; He knew under 
what providences the natural life would retain its ascendency, 
and the soul would be lost ; and under what providences grace 
would be rendered effectual, and the soul would be saved. Such 
are the relations between mind and place, that no man ever is 
what he is, independently of his situation. The mind has no 
power of acting in entire separation from the relations it sus- 
tains; it knows nothing where there are no objects to be 
known ; loves nothing where there are no objects to be loved ; 
does nothing where there is nothing to be done. It& powers of 
perception, its capabilities of affectionate or malevolent feeling, 
its resources of “ volitional or voluntary determination, develop 
their strength and moral character in connexion with the occasions 
which call them forth. Let any man read the Life of St. Augus- 
tine, particularly in connexion with w^ha* he has himself said in 
his Confessions, or the Life of Francis Xavier, of Archbishop 
Leighton, of George Fox, of Baxter, of Wesley, of Brainerd, of 
Henry Martyn — and then say, if different circumstances (a situa- 
tion, for instance, comparatively exempt from temptation and 
toil) would have developed the same men, the same strength of 
purpose, the same faith in God, the same purity of life. In the 
religious life we are the creatures, not only of grace, but* of 
position, or more strictly and truly, of grace acting by position. 
This doctrine throws light and beauty over the broad field of 
God's providences, and shows us why many have passed to glory 
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through great tribulation. Tribulajtion was necessary to bring 
them, if not to the true life of God in the first instance, to that 
fulness and brightness of the inward life which they have expe- 
rienced. So that those, who grow in grace by suffering, may do 
well to remember, that probably nothing but seasons of trial 
would have fitted them for the reception and effectual action of 
that grace which is their consolation and their hope. 

This view Madame Guyon subsequently took of the subject 
— she saw that everything had been ordered in mercy. In her 
Life she says, “ I should have some difficulty in writing these 
things to you, which cannot be done without apparently giving 
offence to charity, if you had not required me to give a full 
account, without omitting anything. But there is one thing 
which I feel it a duty to request ; and that is, that in these 
things we must endeavour to behold the hand of Oody and not 
look at them merely on the side of the creature, I would not 
give any exaggerated idea of the defects of those persons by 
whom God had permitted me to be afflicted. My mother-in-law 
was not destitute of moral principles ; my husband appeared to 
have some religious sentiments, and certainly was not addicted 
to open vices. It is necessary to look at everything on the side 
of Oody who permitted these things only because they were con- 
nected with my salvation, and because He would not have me 
perish. Such was the strength of my natural pride, that nothing 
but some dispensation of sorrow would have broken down my 
spirit, and turned me to God.” And again, — ‘‘ Thou hast 
ordered these things, 0 my God, for my salvation ! In good- 
ness thou hast afflicted me. Enlightened by the result, I have 
since clearly seen that these dealings of thy providence were ne- 
cessary, in order to make me die to my vain and haughty nature. 
I had not power in myself to extirpate the evils within me. It 
was thy providence that subdued them.”* 

• Her statement of some of her trials I shall endeavour to give 
in a very abridged form, adjusting anew in some cases the ar- 
rangement of the facts. — “ The great fault of my mother-in-law, 

* La. VU de Mad&me Guyon. Part I., ch. 6. 
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who was not without sense ^nd raent, was, that she possessed an 
ungovernable self-will. This trait was extraordinary in her; it 
had never been surmounted in her youth, and had become so 
much a fixed, inflexible trait of her character, that she could 
scarcely live with anybody. From the beginning she had con- 
ceived a strong aversion to me, so much so, that she compelled 
me to do the most humiliating things. I was made the constant 
victim of her humours. Her great occupation was to thwart me 
continually ; and she had the art and the cruelty to inspire my 
husband with the like unfavourable sentiments. 

“ For instance, in situations where it was proper to have some 
regard to rank or station in life, they would make persons who 
were far below me in that respect take precedence of me, — a 
thing which was often very trying to my feelings, and especially 
BO on account of my mother, who was very tenacious of what was 
due to honourable station in life, and who, when she heard of it 
from other persons (for I was careful not fo say anything about 
it myself), rebuked me for want of spirit in not being able to 
maintain my rank. Another cource of unhappiness was the dis- 
position to prevent my visiting my father's family. My parents 
complained that I came to see them so seldom, little, knowing 
the obstacles I had to encyunter. 1 never went to see them 
without having some bitter speeches at my return. My mother- 
in-law, knowing how tenderly I felt on that point, found means 
to upbraid me in regard to my family, and spoke to me in- 
cessantly to the disadvantage of my fathtir and mother. 

“The place assigned for my residence in my husband’s house, 
was the room which properly belonged to my mother-in-law. I had 
no place into which I could retire as my own ; and if it had been 
otherwise, I could not have remained alone in it for any length 
of time without offence. Kept thus continually in her presence, 
she took the opportunity to cast unkind reflections upon me be- 
fore many persons who came to see us ; and to complete my 
affliction, the person chosen to act as nurse to my husband 
entered into all the plans of those who persecuted me. She kept 
me in sight like a governess, and treated me in a very singular 
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manner, considering the relations actjially existing between ns. 
h'or the most part I bore with patience these evils, which I had 
no way to avoid ; but sometimes I let some hasty answer escape 
me, which was to me a source of grievous crosses and violent 
reproaches for a long time together ; and when I was permitted 
to go out of doors, my absence added but little to my liberty. 
The footman had orders to give an account of everything I did ; 
and what contributed to aggravate my afflictions, was the re 
membrance of my former situation, and of what I might have 
enjoyed under other circumstances. I could not easily forget the 
persons who had sought my affections, dwelling by contrast on 
their agreeable manners, on the love they had for me, and on 
the dispositions they manifested. All this made my situation 
very gloomy, and my burden intolerable. 

“ It was then I began to eat the bread of sorrow, and mingle 
my drink with tears. But my tears, which I could not forbear 
shedding, only furnish^sd new occasion for attack and reproach. 
In regard to my husband, I ought perhaps to say, that it was 
not from any natural cruelty that ie treated me as he did. He 
seems to have had a real affection for me, but being naturally 
hasty in Jiis temper, his mother found the art of continually 
irritating him against me. Certain ^it is, that when I was sick, 
he was very much afflicted. Had it not been for his mother and 
the waiting-maid, we might have lived happily together. 

“ As it was, my condition was every way deplorable. My 
mother-in-law secured Jjer object. My proud spirit broke under 
her system of coercion. Married to a person of rank and wealth, 
I found myself a slave in my own dwelling, rather than a free 
person. This treatment so impaired the vivacity of my nature, 
that I became dumb like ‘ the lamb that is shearing.' The ex- 
pression of thought and feeling, which was natural to me, faded 
from my countenance. Terror took possession of my mind. I 
test all power of resistance. Under the rod of my despotic mis- 
tress, I sat dumb and almost idiotic. Those who had heard of 
me, but bad never seen me before, said one to another, ‘ Is this 
the pei soii who sits thus silent like a piece of statuary, that was 
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famed for such an abundance of wit?' I looked in various 
directions for help, but I found no one with whom I could com- 
municate my unhappiness, — no one who might share my grief, 
and help me to bear it. To have made known my feelings and 
trials to my parents, would only have occasioned new crosses. 
I was alone and helpless in my grief." 


CHAPTER VI. 


Her trials result in a renewed disposition to geek God — Of the connexion of Prt>vldeutial 
erenta with the renewal of the heart — The birth of her first child, and its effect upon her 
mind — Losses of property — Experience of serere sickness — Death of her paternal half- 
sister at Montargis, and of her mother at Paris — Result of those afflictions upon her mind 
— Renewed efforts of a religious nature — Her reading — Her intenriews at her fklher't 
house with an exiled lady of great piety — Remarkw — Her interviews with her cousin, 
M. Be ToLsai, Missionary to Cochin Chma — Her conversation with a Religious of the 
Order of 8t. Francis — Her conversion. 

Such are the expressions which convey to us her sense of her 
trials. In this extremity, it occurred to her (alas ! that we learn 
this lesson so often from sorrows alone) that, in the deficiency of 
all hope in creatures, ther(; might be and help in Ood, It 
is true that she had turned away from Him ; and having sought 
for solace where she had not found it, and where she ought not 
to have sought it, she felt ashamed to go back. But borne down 
by the burdens of a hidden Providence (a Providence which she 
did not then love because she did not then understand it), she 
yielded to the pressure upon her, and began to look to Him in 
whom alone there is true assistance. 

She had now been married about a year. A number of things 
occurred about this time worthy of notice, and tend to illustrate 
the operations of grace in connexion with the position in which 
we are placed in Providence. If it is not strictly true that GK>d 
saves us by His providences — a remark which is sometimes 
made — I think we may regard it as essentially true that He 
eiaves us by His grace, dispensed and operating in connexion 
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with His providences. Providences 4est the disposition of the 
mind ; they not only test it^ but alter it and control it to some 
extent, and may be the means of placing it in a position the 
most favourable for the reception of inward Divine teaching. 

One circumstance, w'hich was calculated to have a favoutabio 
effect upon the mind of Madame Guyon, was the birth of hei 
first child. God was pleased to give her a son, to whom she 
gave the name of Armand Jacques Guyon. This event, appeal- 
ing so strongly to family sympathies, was naturally calculated to 
interest and soften the feelings of those who had afflicted her. 
And this was the case. But this was not all. It brought with 
it such new relations ; it opened such new views of employment 
and happiness, and imposed such increased responsibilities, that 
it could hardly fail to strengthen the renewed religious tendency 
which had already l>egun to develop itself. Under the responsi- 
bility of a new life added to her own, she began to realize that, 
if it were possible for her not to need God for herself, she must 
need Him for her child. 

Go<i, in His disjK-nsations, mingled judgments and mercies. 
Another circumstance, was the loss of a part of the property of 
the family. The revenues, accruing to the family from th« 
Canal of Briare, completed by her ^husband^s father, were very 
great. Louis XIV., whose wars and domestic expenditures re- 
quired large sums of money, took from them a part of this in- 
come. The family, besides their usual place of residence in the 
country, had a valuable house in Paris, in connexion with which 
also a considerable sum of money was lost at this time. If the 
birth of a son tended to conciliate and to make things easy, the 
loss of property had a contrary effect. Her mother-in-law, who 
seems to have been an avaricious woman, was inconsolable at 
these losses ; which, in the perversity of her mind, she made the 
occasion of new injuries and insults to her daughter-in-law, say- 
iftg with great bitterness, that the family had been free from 
afflictions till she came among them, and that all their troubles 
and losses came with her. 

Another circumstance, was a severe sickness in the second 
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year of her marriage. T.be situation of her husband^s affairs 
was such as to require his constant presence in Paris. After 
much opposition of her mother-in-law, she*, obtained her consent 
for a time to reside there with him, but not until she had called 
in the aid of her father, who insisted upon it. She went to the 
H6tel de Longueville, where her husband stayed. She was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of kindness from Madame De 
Longueville, and from the inmates of the house ; and there were 
many things, notwithstanding the generally unpleasant position 
of her domestic relations, which tended to render her residence 
in the city agreeable. Here she fell sick, and the prospect was 
that she would soon die. So far as the world was concerned, 
she felt that it had lost, in a great degree, its attractions, and 
she was willing to go. The priest who attended her, mistaking 
a spirit of deadness to the world, originating in part from her 
inability to enjoy it, for a true spirit of acquiescence in God^s 
dispensations, thought well of her state. She seemed to him to 
be truly religious. But this was not her own opinion. She 
had merely begun to turn he» eye, as it were, in the right direc- 
tion. “ My sins were too present to my mind,” she says, “ and 
too painful to my heart, to permit me to indulge in a favourable 
opinion as to my acceptance with God. This sickness was of 
great benefit to me. Besides teaching me patience under violent 
pains, it served to give newer and more correct views of the 
emptiness of worldly things. It had the tendency to detach me 
in some degree from self, and gave me* new courage to suffer 
with more resignation than I had ever done.” 

But this was not all. Death had begun to make inroads in 
her family circle. Her paternal half-sister, at the Ursuline 
Convent, died two months before her marriage. She seems to 
have been a woman gentle in spirit and strong in faith, who 
lived in the world as not of the world ; and died in the beauty 
and simplicity of Christian peace. The loss of a sister, so de- 
servedly esteemed and loved by Madame Guyon, could not pos- 
sibly be experienced without making the earth less dear, and 
heaven more precious. In the second year of her marriage, she 
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experienced thi separation of another strong tie to earth, by the 
loss of her mother. “ My mother departed this life/’ she re- 
marks, in great tranquillity of spirit, having, besides other 
virtues, been in particular very charitable to the poor. God, 
who seems to have regarded with favour her 'benevolent disposi- 
tion, was pleased to reward her, even in this life, with such a 
spirit of resignation, that, though she was but twenty-four hours 
sick, she was made perfectly easy about everything that was 
near and dear to her in this world.” 

It is easy to see, in the light of these various dispensations, 
that God, who builds His bow of promise in the cloud, had 
marked her for His own. He had followed her long, and warned 
her often. He stopped her pathway to the w'orld ; but He left 
it open to heaven. He drew around her the cords of His pro- 
vidence closely, that she might be separated, in heart and in 
life, from those unsatisfying objects which, in her early days, 
presented to her so many attractions. It was God who was 
present in all these events ; and, through an instrumentality of 
His own selection, was laying His ?»and painfully but effectually 
upon the idols which she had inwardly cherished, sometimes 
trying her by mercies, where mercy might affect her heart, but 
still more frequently and effectually by the sterner discipline of 
outward disappointment and inward anguish. 

Not in vain, He who understands the nature of the human 
heart, and the difficulty of subjecting it, thus adjusted every- 
thing in great wisdom, ^is well as in real kindness. The trials 
which He had sent were among those which work out “ the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.” By these various provi- 
dences, afflicting as they were, slie was led to the determination 
(a determination from this time never abandoned), once more to 
seek God, She had sought Him before, but she had not found 
Him. But, in turning from God to the world, she had found 
that which gave no satisfaction. Bitterly had she learned, that 
if there is not rest in God, there is rest nowhere. Again, there- 
fore, she formed the religious resolve — a resolve which God 
enabled her not only to form, but to keep. Her feelings at this 
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time are well expressed « in a well-known hymn, which is de- 
signed to describe the state of a sinner who has seen the fallacy 
and the unsatisfying nature of all situations and hopes out of 
Christ. 


Perhapa He will admit my plea ; 

Perhaps will hear my prayer ; 
But if I perish. I will pray. 

And perish only there 


I can but perish if I go ; 

I am resolved to try ; 

For if I stay away, 1 know 
I must for ever die." 


Fully determined to seek God, in all time to come, she 
adopted those measures which seemed to her best. They show 
her sense of need and her deep sincerity ; but they indicate also 
how difficult it is for the natural heart, especially unrler certain 
systems of religious belief and practice, to detach itself from its 
own methods and supposed merits, and in true simplicity of 
spirit to follow Him who is “ the way, the truth, and the life^ 
Although they were in some sense only preparatory, they had a 
connexion with the great lesson which she was destined ulti- 
mately to learn. Among other things which seemed to be 
necessary in her present stace, she ceased to give that attention 
to her outward appearance which she had done formerly. Fear- 
ful that she might either excite or increase emotioijs of vanity, 
she diminished very much the time occupied at the mirror. In 
addition, she commenced doing something for the religious 
benefit of the servants of the family. She likewise began a 
process of inward examination, often performing it very strictly, 
writing down her faults from week to \feek, and comparing the 
record at different periods, to see whether she had corrected 
them, and to what extent. The Sabbath was a day strictly 
observed, and the place of worship was not only regularly visited, 
but was attended with some beneficial results. She made such 
progress in certain respects, that she began to see and appreciate, 
much more correctly than at any former period, the defects of 
her character and life, and to feel sentiments of sincere compunc- 
tion. She laid aside all reading incompatible with her present 
position, and confined her attention chiefly to the most devout 
works. One of these hooks, which, notwithstanding its Roman 
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Catholic origin, is much esteemed among ProteBtants, was the 
celebrated Imitation of Christy by Thomas-ii-Kempis — a work 
widely read among devout people of all denominations of Chris- 
tians. Under a simple and unpretending exterior, corresponding 
in this respect with the humble spirit of its author, whoever he 
may have been, it contains the highest principles of Christian 
experience. Some of the works of Francis de Sales also, which 
she had read at an early period of her life, were consulted by 
her at this time with great interest. 

God, in His benevolence, was pleased to add other instru- 
mentalities. During her visit to Paris, and at other times, she 
had opportunities of being at her father’s house. After the death 
of her mother, her respect and affection for her father seemed 
especially to require it. She there became acquainted with a 
lady, whom she speaks of as being an exile — very possibly some 
person driven from England by the civil wars. This exiled 
lady came to her father’s house in a state of destitution ; and 
ne offered her an apartment, which she accepted for a long time. 
Instructed in the vanities of the world by the trials she had 
experienced, she had sought and had found the consolatioDB of 
religion, agd loving God, ‘‘ worshipped Him in spirit and in 
truth.” Her gratitude to M. De la ^othe was naturally shown 
in acts of kindness to his daughter, Madame Guyon. And these 
favourable dispositions were increased by her talents, her beauty, 
and sorrows ; and still more by what she noticed of her sincere 
and earnest desire to know more, and experience more, of the 
things of religion. 

Madame Guyon eageidy embraced this opportunity of reli- 
gious conversation ; and from fliis pious friend thus raised up 
by Providence to instruct her, she seems to have received the 
first distinct intimations, that she was erroneously seeking reli- 
gion by a system of works without faith. This devout lady 
remarked, on her various exterior works of charity, that she had 
the virtues of “an active life^' that is to say, the virtues of 
outward activity, of outward doing, but that she had not the 
“ truth and simplicity of the life within.'’ In other words, that 
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her trust was in herself raJther than in God, although she might 
not be fully aware of it. But Madame Guyon says significantly, 
“ My time had not yet come ; I did not understand her. Living 
in the Christian spirit, she served me more by her example than 
by her words. God was in her life. I could not help observ- 
ing on her countenance something which indicated a groat enjoy- 
ment of God's presence. I thought it an object to try to be like 
her outwardly — to exhibit that exterior aspect of Divine resigna- 
tion and peace, which is characteristic of true inward piety. I 
made much effort, but it was all to little purpose. I wanted to 
obtain, by efforts made in my own strength, that which could 
be obtained only by ceasing from all such efforts, and tnisting 
wholly in God." 

In narrating these various providential dispensations and 
instrumentalities, we cannot avoid noticing how much it costs 
to bring a soul to the knowledge of God. This recital does not 
present anything peculiarly new ; — anything which does not 
occur in many other cases. The human mind is so wedded to 
its natural perverseness, that it is not brought into harmony 
with God at once. Even those conversions, which appear to be 
especially prompt and sudden, have in many cases beeji preceded 
by a long preparatory trailing, which is not the less real, be- 
cause it has been unseen and unknowm. Generally speaking, 
we see efforts frequently renewed, resolves made and broken, 
alternations of penitential tears and of worldly joys, advice and 
warning received to-day and rejected to-morrow', and very fre- 
quently a long series of disappointments and sorrows, before the 
mind is so humbled as to renounce its earthly hopes, and to 
possess all things in God by becoming nothing in itself. But 
this state of things, which so frequently happens, and is really 
so afflicting, teaches us the lesson of patience and of hope. Tears 
may have been wiped away, and resolutions broken ; yet those 
tears, which seemed in vain, and those resolutions which seen^cd 
worse than in vain, may have been important and even indis- 
pensable links in the chain of providential occurrences. We 
repeat, therefore, that conversions Jong delayed, although cal- 
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Ciliated to try and to purify our patience, oug-lit not to ex- 
tinguish our hop<i. Tu due season w<‘ sliall reap, if we faint 
not/' 

Another individual had a share in that s(y'ies of providences 
which God saw to be necessary. This was M. De Toissi, the 
nephew of M. De la Mothe. lie had been to Cochin China, 
and after an absence of about four years, had returned on busi- 
ness connected with the rnission. He visited the house of M. De 
la Mothe, where his cousin, Madame Guyon, was exceedingly 
glad to see him. She knew his character. She remembered 
what was said of his conversation and appearance when he 
visited her father's house. In tier state of mind, groping al>out 
in solitude and desolation of spirit, she eagerly sought conver- 
sations with pious persons. This pious cousin, impelled by 
natural afifection as well as by a regard for the interests of reli- 
gion, did all that he copld to encourage her in lier search after 
God. Other things gav<‘ him an increased interest in the case, 
such as her personal accomplishments, her great talents, the 
wealth of her family, lier position lu .society, and her compara* 
tive youth— circumstanci's particularly adverse to the humble 
and pure sf)irit of religion. And it was not easy for one to see 
the possessor of them seeking religioi^, with a full determination 
to be satisfied with nothing (dse, without feeling a deep interest 
in the result. Madame Guyon very freely and ingenuously 
stated her views of her inward state to her cousin — the faults of 
her character, her inward sense of her alienation from God, her 
efforts and discouragements. He expressed the deepest interest 
in her case. He prayed for her, and gave such advice as he 
was able. With earnest exhortations he cheered her onward, 
not doubting that God's wisdom and goodness would bring all 
well in the end. 

These interviews had an encouraging effect. He was in a 
sta^ of inward and continual communion with God ; that state 
of mind, probably, which, in accordance with the nomenclature 
of the higher experimental writers, she variously denonairiates, 
iu her religious works, as the state of “ Recollection," or of 
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“Recollection in God." -This state of continual prayer affected 
her much, although unable at that time to understand its nature. 
She also noticed, with interest and profit, the conversation be- 
tween him and tl^e exiled lady resident at her father’s house. 
As is the case with all truly pious persons, they seemed to under- 
stand each other’s hearts. “They conversed together," she 
says, “in a spiritual language'" They had that to speak ol^ 
which souls unconverted can never know, — a Saviour, sins for- 
given, and joy and peace in believing. 

The example and the exhortations of De Toissi could not 
fail to make a deep impression. Many were the tears she shed 
when he departed. She renewed her solemn resolutions. She 
endeavoured to imitate him in his state of continual prayer, by 
offering up to God ejaculations, either silent or spoken, moment 
by moment. On the system of mere human effort, she seems to 
have done all that she could do. But still she did not under- 
stand; a cloud hung over one of the brightest intellects when 
left to itself — so perplexing to human wisdom, arid so adverse to 
the natural heart is the waj of forgiveness and justification by 
faith alone. Those know it who experience it, and those only ; 
but her hour had not yet come. More than a yean had passed 
in this state of mind, and- with such efforts — but apparently in 
vain. With all the appliances mentioned, with afflictions on the 
one hand to separate her from earthly objects, and encourage- 
ments on the other to allure her to heaven, she still seems to 
have remained without God and wdlhrAit hope in the world. So 
much does it cost, in a fallen world like this, to detach a soul 
from its bondage and to bring it to God I God has not only 
spread the least, in the salvation which He has offered through 
His Son, but, by means of ministers, both providential and 
personal, He goes out into the highways, and compels them to 
come in. 

God was pleased to send one more messenger. “ Oh,* my 
Father I" says Madame Guyon, in connexion with the incidents 
we are about to relate, “ it seems to me sometimes, as if thou 
didst forget every other being, in order to think only of my 
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faithless and ungrateful heart*” There was a devout man of the 
Keligious Order of St. Francis — his name is not given — who spent 
five years in solitude, for spiritual renovation and communion 
with God. With a heart subdued to the wodd's attractions, and 
yet inflamed for the world’s good, he went out into the field 
of labour. He thought that God called him to labour for the 
conversion of a person of some distinction, in the vicinity of M. 
De la Mothe. But his labours there proved fruitless — or rather, 
resulted only in the trial of his own faith and patience. The 
humble Franciscan, revolving in his mind where he should next 
go and announce the Divine message, was led by the inward 
monitor, in connexion with the indications of Providence, to go 
to the house of M. De la Mothe, with whom he seems to have 
had some acquaintance in former times. M. De la Mothe, a man 
in whom the religious tendency was strong, was exceedingly 
glad to see him, and to»receivc his instnictions, especially as he 
was then out of health, and had not much expectation of living 
long. His daughter, Madame Guyon, desirous of rendering him 
every assistance in his increasing 'infirmities, was then at her 
father's house, although her own health was very infirm. Her 
father was •not ignorant either of her outward or inward trials. 
She had conversed with him with ei^tire frankness on her reli- 
gious state and the exercises of her mind, her dissatisfaction with 
her present spiritual condition, and her earnest desire to avail 
herself of every favourable opportunity to receive religious in- 
struction. Her father, influenced by the representations she 
made, as well as by his high sense of the piety and religious 
wisdom of the Franciscan, not only advised but strongly urged 
her to consult with him. 

Attended by a kinswoman, as seemed to be proper, she visited 
the Franciscan, and stated her conviction of her need of religion, 
and her often -repeated and long-continued efforts made without 
effdht. When she had done speaking, the Franciscan remained 
silent for some time, in inward meditation and prayer. He at 
length said : ‘‘ Your efforts have been unsuccessful^ Madame^ be- 
cause you have sought without, what you can only find within^ 
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ArcHstom yourself to seek Qod in your hearty (irul yon unll not 
fail to find HimJ' 

It is very probable that she had heard a similar sentiment be- 
fore ; but if so, itjCame to her as religious truth always does 
come to those in their natural state, who are })erinitted to hear, 
before grace has enabled them to understand. But now the 
hour of God’s providence and of special mercy had arrived. 
Clearly and strongly did the Divine Spirit apply a truth which 
otherwise would have fallen useless to the ground. TIu*se few 
words, somewhat singular in expression, obviously convey the 
great principle, that religion does not and cannot consist in out- 
ward working — in a mere round of ceremonial duties — in any- 
thing which comes exclusively under the denomination of an 
external action. But, on the contrary, it is inward in the sense 
of having its seat in the heart’s affections, and in accordance 
with the great scriptural doctrine, that, the '‘fust shall live by 
faithJ' From the moment that Madame Guyon heard these 
words, she was enabled to see the error she had committed, — 
that of endeavouring to obtain God by a system of outward 
operations, — by the mercenary purchase of formal services, 
rather than by the natural and Divine attraction af accordant 
sympathies. Speculatively, there may be a God objective, a 
God outward, a God recognised by tlie intellect as a great and 
majestic Being living in the distance. And in certain respects 
this is a view of God which is not at variance with the truth. 
But still God can never be known to<'*u8 as our God, He can 
never be brought into harmony with our nature, except as a 
God inward^ a God received by faith and made one with us by 
love, and having His home in tlie sanctified temple of the heart. 
“ Believe in the Lord your God ; so shall ye be established. 
Believe his prophets ; so shall ye prosper (2 Chron. xx. 20). 

“ Having said these words,” she says, “ the Franciscan left 
me. They were to me like the stroke of a dart which piefeed 
my heart asunder. I felt at this instant deeply wounded with 
the love of God ; — a wound so delightful, that I desired it 
never might be healed. These words brought into my heart 
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what I had been seeking so many years ; or rather they made 
me discover what was there, which I did not enjoy for want of 
knowing it. Oh, my Lord I thou wast in my heart, and de- 
manded only the turning of my mind inwar^, to make me feel 
thy presence. Oh, infinite Goodness ! thou wast so near, and 
I ran hither and thither seeking thee, and yet found thee not. 
My life was a burden to me, and my happiness was within my- 
self. I was poor in the midst of riches, and ready to perish with 
hunger near a table plentifully spread and a continual feast. Oh 
Beauty, ancient and new ! Why have I known thee so late ? 
Alas, I sought thee where thou wast not, and did not seek thee 
where thou wast ! It was for want of understanding these 
words of thy Gospel : ‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation^ neither shall they say^ Lo^ here! or lo^ there! for 
behold^ the kingdom of God is within you.' This I now experi- 
enced, since thou didst become my King, and my heart thy king 
dom, where thou dost reign a Sovereign, and dost all thy will. 

“ I told this good man, that I did not know what he had done 
to me ; that my heart was quite changed ; that God was there ; 
for from that moment He had given me an experience of His 
presence iij my soul, — not merely as an object intellectually 
perceived, but as a thing really possessed after the sweetest 
manner. I experienced those words in the Canticles : ‘ Thy 
name is as precious ointment poured forth ; therefore do the 
virgins love thee.' For I felt in my soul an unction, which 
healed in a moment all my wounds. I slept not all that night, 
because thy love, 0 my God I flowed in me like delicious oil, 
and burned as a fire which was going to destroy all that was 
left of self in an instant. I was all on a sudden so altered, that 
I was hardly to be known either by myself or others. I found 
no more those troublesome faults, or that reluctance to duty, 
which formerly characterized me. They all disappeared, as 
being consumed like chaff in a great fire. 

‘‘ I now became desirous that the instrument hereof might 
become my Director,* in preference to any other. This good 

* DiascTOE — The office of Director and the office of ConfeMor. sometimes exist in the 
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father, however, could not' readily resolve to charge himself with 
my conduct, though he saw so surprising a change effected by 
the hand of God. Several reasons induced him to excuse him- 
self: first, my person, then my youth, for I was only twenty 
years of age ; and lastly, a promise he had made to God, from 
a distrust of himself, never to take upon himself the direction 
of any of our sex, unless God, by some particular providence, 
should charge him therewith. Upon my earnest and repeated 
request to him to become my Director, lie said he would pray 
to God thereupon, and bade me do so too. As Im was at prayer, 
it was said to him, ‘ Fear not that charge ; she is my spouse.' 
This, when I heard it, affected me greatly. ‘What I' (said 1 
to myself,) ‘ a frightful monster of iniquity, who have done bo 
much to offend my God, in abusing His favours, and requiting 
them with ingratitude, — and now, thus to be declared His 
spouse 1' After this he consented to my request. 

“ Nothing was more easy to me now than to practise prayer. 
Hours passed away like moments, while I could hardly do any- 
thing else but pray. The fervency of my love allowed me no 
intermission. It was a prayer of rejoicing and of possession, 
wherein the taste of God was so great, so pure, unblended and 
uninterrupted, that it drew, and absorbed the powers of the soul 
into a profound recollection, a state of confiding and affectionate 
rest in God, existing without intellectual effort. For I liad now 
no sight but of Jesus Christ alone. All else was excluded, in 
order to love with greater purity and 'Energy, without any mo- 
tives or reasons for loving which wen? of a selfish nature." 

Such are the expressions in which she speaks of the remark- 
able change which thus passed upon her spirit, — an event which 
opened new views, originated new feelings, instituted new rela- 
tions, and gave new strength. Too important in itself and its 
relations to hti forgotten under any circumstances, we find her 
often recurring to it with those confiding, affectionate, and 

same person, and the terms appear in smne in tHiif-eH to bo used aa synonymous with each 
other Strictly speaking, however, it is not the business of the Director to bear oonfesslom, 
tut simply to give religious counsel, in those various circumstances in which CbristiauR, 
especially in the hegmnlrig of the religious life, are to need it 
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grateful sentiments, which it was naturally calculated to inspire. 
One of her poems, which Oowper has translated, expresses well 
the feelings which we may suppose to have existed in her at this 
time. 

LOVE AND QBATITUDF. * 


All are indebted much to thee. 

But I far more than all ; 

From many a deadly snare set free. 

And raiaed from many a fall 
Overwhelm me from above, 

Dally with thy boundlesa love. 

" What bonds of gratitude I feel, 

No language can declare ; 

Beneath the oppressive weight I reel, 
'Tis more than I can boar , 

When shall I that blessing prove. 

To return thee love for love ? 


Spirit of Charity ! Diepenae 
Thy grace to every heart ; 

Expel all other ftpirits thence ; 

Drive self from every part. 

Charity divine ! Draw nigh : 

Break the chains in which we lie. 

" All selfish souls, whate’er they feign. 
Have still a slavish lot; 

They boast of liberty in vain. 

Of love, and feel it not 
He. whose bosom glows with thee. 
He, and he alone, i« free. 


“ O blefisedneas all bliss above, 

W*^>en tby pure fires prevail ! 

Lovj!* only teacher what u ienY ,• 

AlI other leseons fail ; 

We learn its name, but not ite powers, 
Exprriotice only makes it ours.’" 


chapter vtt. 

e 

Remarks on InU'Hectual experience, in distinction from that of the heart — Of that form otf 
experience which is characterized by joy — Her experience cbarocierized especially by the 
subjection of the will— Of the course to be pxxrsued in translating from the writings of 
Madame Guyon — Her remarks on the union of the human with the Divine will — Her 
remarks on faith — Conver^atioiVwith a Franciscan — Immersion of her soul in God, and 
her contemplation of all things in Him 


Madame Guyon, recognising an important distinction, re- 
garded the change at this peritKi as not merely an intellectual 
illumination, but as truly a change of the heart Undoubtedly 
she had received new light. She had been led to see the ex- 
treme perversity and blindness of the natural mind. She had 
now a clearer perception both of what God is, and of what He 
requires ; and especially of the way of forgiveness and salvation 
* God Is Love, 1 John Iv. 8. 
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by faith in Christ alone.^ But perception is hot love. The 
righting of the underBtanding is not necessarily identical with 
the rectification of the sensibilities. The understanding, en- 
lightened of God, will sometimes dictate what the heart, in its 
opposition to God, will be slow to follow. This was not her 
case. Her understanding was not only enlightened, but her 
heart was renewed. 

No sound was heard but that of the “ still small voice, 
which speaks inwardly and effectually. There was no dream, 
no vision, no audible message. Her change was characterized, 
not by things seen, but by operations experienced ; not by re- 
velations imparted from without, and known only as existing 
without, but by affections inspired by the Holy Ghost from 
within, and constituting, from the time of their origin, a part of 
the inward consciousness. 

Joy was a marked characteristic of her first experience of the 
new life. But, taught by the great inward Teacher, she was 
enabled to perceive from the fiist, that it would not be safe to 
estimate either the reality oi; the degree of her religion by the 
amount of her happiness. There is not only such a thing as joy, 
but such a thing as religious joy — in the language of the Scrip- 
tures, “joy in the Holy Ghost.'’ But this is a very different 
thing from saying, that joy and religion are the same thing. 
Joy is not only not religion, but it does not always arise from 
religious causes. The grounds of its origin are numerous, and 
sometimes very diverse. A new speci^}ativc truth, new views 
at variance with the truth, or even the pleasant intimations of a 
dream or vision, w'hether more or less remarkable, (to say no- 
thing of physical and providential causes, — causes connected 
with the state of our health and situation in life,) may be fol- 
lowed by a pleasurable excitement which may be mistaken for 
true religion. Certain it is, however, that no joys can be re- 
garded as really of a religious nature and as involving the fact 
of religion, which are not attended with repentance for sin and 
faith in Jesus Christ, with the renovation of the desires and the 
subjection of the will. The views of Madame Guyon on this 
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Bubject were distinct and decided. She took tbe Saviour for her 
example. She did not seek joy, but God, — God firsts and what 
God sees fit to give afterwards. She believed and knew, if she 
gave herself to God wholly, without reserve, God would take 
care of her happiness. 

The leading and decisive characteristic of her religious ex- 
perience was the subjection and loss of her own will in its union 
with tbe Divine will. It may be expressed in a single term, 
union. “ As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” On this subject, a number of her re- 
marks may properly be introduced here, with a few' preliminary 
statements. Madame Guyon’s literary education, although it 
compared well with that of other French ladies at that time, 
was, in some respects, defective. The institutions for young 
ladies, not excluding tbe celebrated Seminary of St. Cyr, esta- 
blished a few years after, did not profess, and were not able to 
give, that thorough mental training which was had in the French 
colleges and universities. And the greatest natural ability will 
not necessarily compensate for defcets in education. Her style 
of writing is eloquent and impressive in a high degi'ee, but a 
critical eyg will discover in it deficiencies, which are to be as- 
cribed, in part, to the cause just intimated. The theological and 
experimental terms wdiicb she uses, sometimes have a specific 
meaning, not unknown perhaps in some of the mystic writers, but 
which can certainly be ascertained only by an intimate know- 
ledge of her own experience, character, and writings. Take, as 
an illustration of this remark, the word puissances wdiich is 
literally rendered by the English w'ord, powers ; but the latter 
term gives only an indefinite idea of the sense which she attaches 
to the original term. She uses it in its mental application, 
meaning the mental powrers, hut not all of them. She distin- 
guishes between tbe will (^volonte)^ tbe tuulerstanding (entende- 
and the puissances ; meaning generally by the latter term, 
the propensive and affectional part of our nature, not excluding 
the aj»petites ; what we sometimes denominate by the single 
expression, the natural sensibilities. It would not he sufficient. 
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elierefore, merely to transls^te her words by rendering them with 
the words and methods of expression that formally correspond to 
them. A translation of words is not necessarily a translation of 
ideas. It is necessary first to ascertain what she meant, and 
then to embody her ideas in such a mode of expression as will 
convey to the English reader just that meaning which she her- 
self would have conveyed if she had used the English language 
with the Anglo-Saxon mind. Her statements on the same sub- 
ject are often fragmentary ; broken in parts, uttered in various 
and remote places of her works, and accompanied more or less 
with digressions and repetitions. What I give as a translation 
is, in some cases, of the nature of an interpreted translation, a 
translation of the spirit rather than of the letter. A true trans- 
lation of what she was and of what she meant can be made in 
no other way. 

With these remarks, we give some of her views. “ The union 
oetween the soul and God may exist in various respects. There 
may be a union of the human and the Divine perceptions. 
There may be a union of th^ desires and affections to some ex- 
tent and in various particulars. But the most perfect union, 
that which includes whatever is most important in the others, 
is the union of the human and the Divine will. A union of the 
affections, independently of that of the will, if we can suppose 
such a thing, must necessarily be imperfect. When the will, 
which sustains a pre-eminent and controlling relation, is in the 
state of entire union with God, it necessarily brings the whole 
soul into subjection ; it implies necessarily the extinction of any 
selfish action, and brings the mind into harmony with itself, and 
into harmony with everything else. From that moment our 
powers cease to act from any private or selfish regards. They 
are annihilated to selfy and act only in reference to God. Nor 
do they act in reference to God in their own way and from their 
own impulse ; but move as they are moved upon, being gradu- 
ally detached from every motion of their own. 

‘‘ In the presence of the light of faith, every other light neces- 
sarily grows dim and passes away, as the light of the moon and 
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stars gradually passes away, and is c’ltinguished in the broader 
and purer illumination of the rising sun. This light now arose 
in my heart. Believing with this faith, the fountains of the 
heart were opened, and I loved God with, a strength of love 
corresponding to the strength of faith. Love existed in the soul ; 
and, throwing its influence around every other principle of ac- 
tion, constituted, as it were, the sours dwelling-place. God was 
there. According to the words of St. John, ‘ He that dwelleth 
in lovty dwelleth in God. God is love.' ” 

When the pious Franciscan, her spiritual Director, questioned 
her in relation to her feelings towards God, she answered, “ I 
love God far more than the most affectionate lover among men 
loves the object of his earthly attachment. I make this state- 
ment as an illustration, because it is not easy to convey my 
meaning in any other vay. But this comparison, if it furnishes 
an approximation to tl;e truth, fails to discover the truth itself.^^ 
This love of God,’' she adds, “ occupied my heart so con- 
stantly and strongly, that it was very difficult for me to think of 
anything else. Nothing else seemed worthy of my attention. 
So much was my soul absorbed in God, that my eyes and ears 
seemed to close of themselves to outward objects, and to leave 
the soul under the exclusive influeqpe of the inward attraction. 
My lips also were closed. Not unfrequently vocal prayer, that 
form of it which deals in particulars, ceased to utter itself, be- 
cause my mind could not so far detach itself from this one great 
object as to consider anything else. When the good Father, the 
Franciscan, preached at the Magdalen Church, at which I 
attended, notwithstanding the importance and interest which 
attached to his religious addresses, I found it difficult, and almost 
impossible, to retain any definite idea of what he said. He 
preached there on three successive occasions about this time ; 
and the result was always the same. I found that thy truth, 0 
niy God, springing from the original source, as if thy Divine 
and eternal voice were speaking truly, yet inaudibly in the soul, 
made its impression on my heart, and there had its effect, with- 
out tile mediation of words. 
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“ This immersion in God absorbed all things ; that is to say, 
seemed to place all things in a new position relatively to God. 
Formerly I had contemplated things as dissociated from God ; 
but now I beheld aK things in the Divine union. I could no 
more separate holy creatures from God, regarded as the source 
of their holiness, than I could consider the sun's rays as existing 
distinct from the sun itself, and living and shining by virtue of 
their own power of life. This was true of the greatest saints. 
I could not see the saints, Peter, and Paul, and the Virgin Mary, 
and others, as separate from God, but as being all that they are, 
from Him and in Him, in oneness. T could not behold them 
out of God ; but I beheld them all in Him." 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the very marked and decisive nature of her conversion — Ceasee to confonn to the world 
in her diversions and modes of dress — Birth of her second son — Her views of providence 
in connexion with her position in life— T)f the discharge of her duty to her family and 
others — Her groat kindness and charity to the poor — Her efforts for the preservation of 
persons of her own sex — Her labours for the conversion of souls— Conversation with a 
lady of rank — Happy results — Domestic trials — Uukindness of her stepmofher and of her 
maid-servant — Partial alienation of h^ husband’s affections — Conduct of her eldest son— 
Her solitary state. 


Madame Guyon dates this great change as taking place on 
Magdalen's day, the 22d of July 1G68.* She was then a little 
more than twenty years of age. * 

The change experienced in the transition from the life of 
nature to the life of God in the soul, is very different in different 
persons. In the case of Madame Guyon, slowly progressive in 
Its preparatory steps, it was very decisive and marked at the 
time of its actually taking place. It was obviously a great crisis 
in her moral and religious being — one in which the pride and 
obstinacy of the natural heart were broken down, and in wbicli, 
for the first time, she became truly willing to receive Christ 
alone as her hope of salvation. 

* La Vie de Madame Guyon, Part I. chap x. § 5 
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A gospel change implies the exisience of a new nature, — a 
nature which has life in it ; and which, having the principle of 
life in itself, puts forth the acts of life. And thus the fact, both 
of its existence and of its character, is verj^ed. The true life 
always shows itself outwardly, in its appropriate time and way. 

By their fruits says the Saviour, “ ye shall know them” No 
other evidence will or ought to compensate for the absence of 
this. This evidence Madame Guyon gave. From the moment 
that she gave herself to the Lord to be His, in the inner spirit as 
well as the outward action, the language of her heart, like that 
of the apostle Paul, was, “ Lord^ what wilt thou have me to do f” 

“ I bade farewefl for ever," she says, to assemblies which I 
had visited, to plays and diversions, dancing, unprofitable walks, 
and parties of pleasure. The amusements and pleasures so 
much prized and este^mied by the world, now appeared to me 
dull and insipid — so much so, that I wondered how I ever could 
have enjoyed them." For two years previously she had left off 
the curling of her hair — a very general and favourite practice at 
that time. From this time it b<jcame her object, in her dress, 
modes of living, and personal habits generally, as well as interior 
di8[x>sitioys, to conform to the requisitions of the Inward Monitor, 
the Comforter and Guide of holy souls. 

Sustaining the relations of a mfe, a mother, and a daughter, 
and seeing now more clearly into the ways and requisitions of 
Providence, she endeavoured, from higher motives and in a 
better manner than ewer before, to discharge the duties which 
she owed to her father, husband, and children. God had been 
pleased to give her another son. Her first son she frequently 
names as being made, through the perverting influence of her 
stepmother, a son of trial and sorrow. The second son, who 
gave better promise both for himself and others, was born in 
1667. We have scarcely anything recorded of him, except the 
fw painful incidents of his early death. These new relations 
furnished opportunities of duty and occasions of trial, which 
ceased from this time, at least in a great degree, to be met in 
the strength of worldly motives, or by the acts of worldly wis- 
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dom. God, in whom alone she felt she could trust, l)ecame her 
wisdom and strength, as well as her consolation. 

We may truly say, whatever allowance it may be necessary 
to make for humai^ infirmity, that God was her portion. She 
could say with the Psalmist, “The Lord is my fortress and 
deliverer — my strength, in whom I wull trust.” The views which 
she took of religious truth and duty, were of an elevated char- 
acter, without being mixed, so far as we can perceive, with 
elements that are fillse and fanatical. Even at this early period 
of her experience, the religious impulse, as if it had an instinc- 
tive conviction of the end to which it was tending, took a higher 
position than is ordinary, but without failing to be guided by 
the spirit of sound wisdom. If she was a woman who both by 
nature and grace felt deeply, she was also a woman who thought 
clearly and strongly. She distinctly recognised, not only in- 
tellectually, but, what is far more important, practically^ that 
God orders and pervades our allotment in life ; that God is in 
life, not in the mitigated and merely speculative sense of the 
term, but really and fully ; itot merely as a passive spectator, 
but as the inspiring impulse and soul of all that is not sin ; m 
life, in all life, in all the situations and modifications^of life, for 
joy or for sorrow, for good or for evil. The practical as well as 
speculative recognition of this principle may be regarded as a 
first step towards a thorough walking with God. A heart un- 
subdued, in which worldly principles predominate, does not like 
to see God in all things, and tries uncen singly to shake off the 
yoke of Divine providence. To the subdued heart, on the con- 
trary — in which Christian principles predominate — that yoke 
always is, and of necessity always must be, just in proportion 
as such principles predominate, “ the yoke which is easy and the 
burden which is light.” Early did this heaven-taught woman 
learn this ; and she was willing to apply to her own situation, 
and responsible relations, what she had thus learned. It is c^e 
thing to have the charge of a family, and another to know and 
to feel that this responsible position is the arrangement and 
the gift of Providence. Providence, whose eye is unerring, had 
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placed her in that relation ; and whatever cares or B(jrrowB might 
attend her position, she felt that, as a woman, and emphatically 
as a Christian vvoiniin, she must recognise it as the place which 
God had appointed, and as involving the sphere of duty which 
God had imposed. 

But her care was not limited to her family, to the exclusion 
of other appropriate objects of Christian benevolence. She had 
means of doing good, which she did not fail to employ. The 
income of her husband’s property, or rather the property oi 
which he had the control at this time, stated in the French 
currency, was about forty thousand livres annually — a very 
large income at that period. Of this amount, a certain portion 
was placed in her hands by her husband, to be expended by her 
as she might think proper ; and, accordingly, as God gave her 
opportunity, and in imitation of that Saviour whom she now 
followed, she did what she could for the poor and the sick, 
discharging, without any hesitation, duties wdiich would be ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant and irksome to a mind not supported by 
Christian principle. “ I was very assiduous,” she remarks in 
her life, “ in performing deeds of charity. I had feelings of 
strong coippassion for the poor, and it would have been pleasing 
to me to have supplied all their waqts. God in His providence 
bad given me an abundance ; and, in the employment of what 
He had thus bestowed upon me, I wished to do all that I could 
to help them. I can truly say, that there were but few of the 
poor in the vicinity where I lived who did not partake of my 
alms. I did not hesitate to distribute among them the very 
best which could be furnished from my own table. It seemed 
as if God had made me the only almoner in this neighbourhood. 
Being refused by others, the poor and suffering came to me in 
great numbers. My benefactions were not all public. I em- 
ployed a person to dispense alms privately, without letting it be 
known from whom they came. There were some families who 
needed and received assistance, without being willing to accept 
of it as a gratuity ; and I reconciled their feelings with their 
wants, by permitting them to incur the formality of a debt. I 
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speak of giving, but, lookmg at the subject in the religious light, 
I had nothing to give. My language to God was — ‘ Oh^ 
Divine Love^ it is thy substance — I am only the steward qf it — 1 
ought to distribute it according to thy wilV ” 

Her efforts for the good of others were not limited to gifts of 
food and clothing. Kuinous vices prevailed in France during 
the reign of Louis XIV. The profligacy of the Court, though 
less intense than that which was exhibited subsequently in the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans and the reign of Louis XV., 
could hardly fail to find imitators among the people. This will 
explain some further cflbrts to do good. In a number of in- 
stances, with a forethought creditable to her sound judgment as 
well as her piety, she informs us that she caused poor young 
girls, especially such as were particularly characterized by beauty 
of person, to be taught some art or trade ; — that, having em- 
ployment and means of subsistence, they might not be under a 
temptation to adopt vicious courses, and* thus throw themselves 
away. This was not all. Inspired with the sentiments which 
animate the hearts of some pjous females of later times, she did 
not consider it inconsistent with religion to endeavour to reclaim 
those of her sex who had fallen into the grossest sins. God 
made use of her to reclaim several females, one of whom was 
distinguished by her family connexions as well as her beauty, 
who became not only reformed, but truly penitent and Christian, 
and died a happy death. ‘‘ I went,'^ she says, “ to visit the 
sick, to comfort them, to make their b%ds. I made ointments, 
aided in dressing wounds, and paid the funeral expenses incurred 
ill the interment of those who died. I sometimes privately 
furnished tradesmen and mechanics, who stood in need of assist- 
ance, with the means that were requisite to enable them to 
prosecute their business. It is very obvious, that in outward 
chfirity she did much — perhaps all that could reasonably be 
expected. * 

But further, under the influences of her new life, which re- 
quired her to go about doing good, she laboured for the spiritual 
as well as the temporal benefit of others — for the good of their 
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souls as well a« for that of their bodies. Before the day dawned, 
prayers ascended from her new heart of love. “ So strong, 
almost insatiable, was my desire for communion with God, that 
I arose at four o’clock to pray.” Her greyest pleasure, and, 
comparatively speaking, her only pleasure, was to be alone with 
God, to pray to Him, and to commune with Him. She prayed 
for others as well as herself. She says, “ I could have wished 
to teach all the world to love God.” Her feelings were not 
inoperative. Her efforts corresponded with her desires. She 
says that God made use of her as an instrument in gaining 
many souls to Himself. Her labours, however, were more suc- 
cessful in some cases than in others. Speaking of one of the 
female relatives of her Iiusband, who was very thoughtless on 
religious subjects, she remarks, “ I wanted her to seek the reli- 
gious state, and to practise prayer. Instead of complying, she 
said that I was entirelj destitute of all sense and wisdom in 
thus depriving myself of all the amusements of the age ; but the 
Lord has since opened her eyes to make her despise themJ' 

“ A lady of rank,” she writes, took a particular liking to 
me, because my person and manners were agreeable. She said 
that she observed in me something extraordinary. My impres- 
sion is, that my spiritual taste reactecj upon my physical nature, 
and that the inward attraction of my soul appeared on my very 
countenance. A gentleman of fashion one day said to my hus- 
band’s aunt, ‘ I saw your niece, and it is very visible that she 
lives in the presence of G od T I was surprised at hearing this, 
as I did not suppose that a person so much addicted to the world 
could have any very distinct idea of God’s presence, even in the 
hearts of his own people. This lady proposed to me to go with 
her to the theatre. I refused, as, independently of my religious 
principles, I had never been in the habit of going to such places. 
The reason which I first gave was, that my husband’s continual 
indisposition rendered it inconvenient and improper. Not satis- 
fied with this, she continued to press me very earnestly. She 
said that T ought not to be prevented by my husband’s indis- 
positions from taking some amusement; that the business of 

D 
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nursing the sick was more appropriate to older persons ; and 
that I was too young to be thus confined. This led to more 
particular conversation. I gave her my reasons for being par- 
ticularly attentive to my husband in his ill health. I told her 
that I entirely disapproved of theatrical amusements, and re- 
garded them as especially inconsistent with the duties of a 
Christian woman. The lady was far more advanced in years 
than I was ; but my remarks made such an impression on her, 
that she never visited such places afterwards. 

I was once in company with her and another lady, who was 
fond of talking, and had read the Christian Fathers. They had 
much conversation in relation to God. The learned lady, as 
might be expected, talked very learnedly of Him. This sort of 
merely intellectual and speculative conversation, in relation to 
the Supreme Being, was not much to my taste. I scarcely said 
anything ; my mind being drawn inwar^lly to silent and inward 
communion with the great and good Being, about whom my 
friends were speculating. The next day the lady came to see 
me. The Lord had touched* her heart ; she came as a penitent, 
as a seeker after religion ; she could hold out in her opposition 
no longer. But I at once attributed this remarkablcw and sudden 
change, as I did not converse with her the day previous, to the 
conversation of our learned and speculative acquaintance. But 
she assured me it was otherwise. She said, it was not the 
other^s conversation which affected her, but my silence ; adding 
the remark, that my silence had soni^thing in it which pene- 
trated to the bottom of her soul, and that she could not relish 
the other^s discourse. After that time we spoke to each other 
with open hearts on the great subject. 

It was then that God left indelible impressions of grace on 
her soul ; and she continued so athirst for Him, that she could 
scarcely endure to converse on any other subject. That she 
might be wholly His, God deprived her of a most affectidhate 
husband : He also visited her with other severe crosses. At the 
same time He poured His grace so abundantly into her heart, 
that He soon conquered it, and became its sole master. After 
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the death of her husband and the loss of most of her fortune, she 
went to reside on a small estate which yet remained situated 
about twelve miles from our house. She obtained my husband’s 
consent to my passing a week with her, to ccmsole her under her 
afflictions. I conversed much with her on religious subjects. 
She possessed knowledge, and was a woman of uncommon in- 
tellectual power ; but being introduced into a world of new 
thought as well as new feeling, she was surprised at my express- 
ing things so much above what is considered the ordinary range 
of woman’s capacity. I should have been surprised at it myself, 
had I reflected on it. But it was God who gave me the gift of 
perception and utterance for her sake ; He made me the instru- 
ment, diffusing a flood of grace into her soul, without regarding 
the unworthiness of the channel He was pleased to use. Since 
that time her soul has been the temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
our hearts have been in^flissolubly united.” 

Religion, so fur as it ts religion, is always the same j the same 
in all lands and ages ; the same in its nature and results ; always 
allied to angels and God, and always meeting with the opposi- 
tion of that which is not angelic and not of God. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Madame Guyon’s new heart should meet 
with opposition from the world’s old ^ne. 

“When the world saw that I had quitted it, it persecuted me, 
and turned me into ridicule. I became the subject of its con- 
versation, fabulous stories, and amusement. Given up to its 
irreligion and pleasures, it could not bear that a woman, little 
more than twenty years of age, sliould thus make war against it, 
and overcome it.” That youth should quit the world was some- 
thing ; but that ’^ealth, intelligence, and beauty, combined with 
youth, should quit it, was much more. On merely human prin 
ciples it could not well be explained. Some were offended ; 
some spoke of her as a person under mental delusion ; some 
attributed her conduct to stupidity, inquiring very significantly, 

“ What can all tliis mean ? This lady has the reputation of 
knowledge and talent. But we see nothing of it.” 

But God was with her. About this time she and her hu«- 
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band went into the country on some business. She did not leave 
her religion on leaving her home. The river Seine flowed near 
the place where they stayed. “ On the hanks of the river f she 
says, finding a di^ and solitary place^ 1 sought intercourse with 
my OodJ^ Her husband did not accompany her there. She 
went alone to the banks of the Seine, to the waters of the 
beautiful river. It was indeed a solitary place ; but can we say 
that she who went there went alone ? God was with her — God, 
who made the woods and the waters, and in the beginning 
walked with His holy ones amid the trees of the garden. “ The 
communications of Divine love,” she adds, “ were unutterably 
sweet to my soul in that retirement.” And thus, with God for 
her portion, she was happy in the loss of that portion which was 
taken away from her. 

" Let the world despise and leave me. 

They have left my Saviour too : 

Human hearts and looks deceive me 

Thou art not, like them, untrue. 

Happy would it have been, if she had been exposed only to 
the ridicule and the opposition of those who wejre without. 
Among the members of her, own family still less than ever, with 
the exception of her father, did she find any heart that corre- 
sponded fully to her own. It seems to have been the great ob- 
ject of her mother’in>la\v, who was exceedingly desirous to retain 
the influence over her son which she Lad exercised previous to 
his marriage, to weaken and destroy his affection for his wife. 
Her object was cruel as it was wicked, although she probably 
justified herself in it, from the icar that the l)enevolent disposi- 
tion of Madame Guy on, both before and after experiencing reli- 
gion, might result in a waste of the property of the family, if 
she should possess all that influence with her husband, to which 
such a wife was entitled. “My mother-in-law,” she sHys, 
persuaded my husband that I let everything go to wreck, 
and that, if she did not take care, he would be ruined.” The 
mother-in-law was seconded by the maidservant, and be became 


'• Man may trouble aud dlutreas me. 
TwilFbut drive roe to thy breuhi ; 
Life with trialB hard may prena me , 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest *■ 
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nnsettlcd arid vacillating in his affections — not constant in his 
love ; sometimes, and perhaps always, when separated from their 
influence, truly and even passionately affectionate ; at other 
times, and more frequently, distrustful and ciuel. 

In this perplexed and conflicting state of mind, we find his 
language and his conduct equally conflicting. Sometimes he 
speaks to her in the language of violence and abuse, sometimes 
in a relenting spirit and with affection. He was not pleased with 
the religious change in his wife. “ My husband," she says, 
** was out of humour with my devotion ; it became insupport- 
able to him. ‘ WhaiV says he, ^ you love God so much that you 
love me no longer.^ So little did he comprehend that the true 
conjugal love is that which is regulated by religious sentiment, 
and which God himself forms in the heart that loves Him." At 
other times, when left to his better nature, he insisted much on 
her being present with^ him ; and frankly recognising what he 
saw was very evident, he said to her, ‘‘ One sees plainly that you 
never lose the presence of Qodr 

The sorrow, therefore, which prined her life before her con- 
version, remained afterwards. It was a wound of the heart, 
deep and terrible, which cannot well be appreciated or ex- 
pressed. To a woman who possessqp those confiding and affec- 
tionate inclinations which characterize and adorn the sex, there 
can be no compensation for an absence of love, — least of all, in 
that sacred and ennobling relation, in which she gives up her 
heart, in the fond cxpejtation of a heart's return. It is true, 
that it was a marriage, in the first instance, without much ac- 
quaintance ; but still it was not without some degree of confi- 
dence, and still less without hope. Madame Guyon always 
refers to this painful subject with dignity and candour, — not 
condemning others with severity, and willing to take a full share 
of blame to herself. These trials would never have been known 
from her pen, had they not been written at the express command 
of her spiritual Director ; and she had no expectation that her 
statements would be made public. 

The waiting- maid “ became," she says, “ every day more 
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haughty. It seemc'd as if Satan incited her to torment me. 
And what enraged lier most was, that her vexatious treatment, 
fretfulness, impertinent complaints and rebukes, had ceased to 
trouble me. Inw^dly supported, 1 remained silent. It was 
then that she thought that if she could hinder me from going to 
partake of the holy Sacrament, she would give me the greatest 
of all vexations. She was not mistaken, 0 divine Spouse of 
holy souls ! since the only satisfaction of my life was to receive 
and honour thee. The church at which I w'orshipped was called 
the Magdalen Church. I loved to visit it. I had done some- 
thing to ornament it, and to furnish it with the silver plates and 
chalices of the Communion service. It was there, when things 
were in such a situation at my house as to allow me to do it, 
that I retired and spent hours in prayer. It was there, with a 
heart filled with love, that 1 partook of the holy Sacrament. 
This girl, who knew where my afiec^ons were, and how to 
wound them, took it into her head to watch me daily. Some- 
times I evaded her, and had my seasons of retirement and prayer. 
Whenever she discovered my going thither, she immediately ran 
to tell my mother-in-law and my husband. 

“ One ground of complaint was the length of time which I 
spent in religious services. Accordingly, when the maid -ser- 
vant informed them that I had gone to the church, it was 
enough to excite their angry feelings. I had no rest from their 
reproofs and invectives that day. If I said anything in my own 
justification, it was enough to make tteera speak against me as 
guilty and sacrilegious, and to cry out against all devotion. If 
I remained silent, the result was merely to heighten their in- 
dignation, and to make them say the most unpleasant things 
they could devise. If I were out of health, which was not un- 
frequently the case, they took occasion to come and quarrel with 
me at my bedside, saying, that my prayers and my sacramental 
communions were the occasions of my sickness. As if tlfere 
were nothing else which could make me ill, but my devotions to 
thee, O my Lord I 

The mother-in-law endeavoured also to alienate the respect and 
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aflections of her eldest son. And she too well succeeded; 
although there is reason to think that he came to better disposi- 
tions in after life. So deep and sacred is a mother^s love, this 
seems to have affected the feelings of Madame Guyon more 
keenly than anything else in her domestic afflictions. The 
heaviest cross,” she says, “ which I was called to bear, was the 
loss of my eldest son *8 affections and his open revolt against me. 
He exhibited so great disregard and contempt of me, that I 
could not see him without severe grief.” One of her pious 
friends advised her, since she could not remedy it, that she must 
suffer it patiently, and leave everything to God. 

In general, she thought it best to bear her domestic trials in 
silence. As a woman of prayer and faith, she regarded them as 
sent of God for some gracious purpose, and was somewhat fear- 
ful of seeking advice and consolation from any other than a 
Divine source. Indeed she could not well do otherwise, having 
but few friends whom it would have been prudent to have con- 
sulted upon these things. Her own mother was dead. The 
half-sister, whom she loved so much, and with whom she had 
been accustomed in earlier life to take counsel, was no longer 
living. The two sisters of her husband, constituting with him 
all the children of their family, who seem to have had no un- 
favourable dispositions, were almost constantly absent at the 
Benedictine Seminary. They were brought up under the care 
of the prioress, Genevieve Granger, whom we shall have occa- 
sion to mention hereafter. “ Sometimes,” she remarks on one 
occasion, I said to myself^ Oh that I had but any one who 
would take notice of me, or to whom I might unbosom myself I 
what a relief it would be I But it was not granted me.” 

These domestic trials were alleviated, in some degree, by the 
satisfaction which she took in her two younger children. They 
were both lovely. The third child was a daughter, bom in 
li^9. Of her she speaks in the warm terms of admiration and 
love, dictated by the observation of her lovely traits of character, 
as well as by the natural strength of motherly affection. She 
represents her as budding and opening under her eye into an 
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object of delightful beauty and attraction. She loved her for 
her loveliness, and for the God who gave her. When she was 
deserted by the world, when her husband became estranged from 
her, she pressed this young daughter to her bosom, and felt that 
she was blessed. This too, this cherished and sacred pleasure, 
was soon destined to pass away. 


CHAPTER IX. 

We are to consult our own improrenient and good, as well as of others — Deeires to be 
wholly the Lord's — Efforts to keep the outward appetites in sublection— Remarks — The 
inordinate action of all parts of the mind to bo subdued— Austerities may be practised 
without the idea of expiation— The monks of La Trappe— Temptations to go back to the 
world — Visit to Paris — The errors committed there— Grief — Journey to Orleans and 
Touraine — Temptations and religious infidelities and falls repeated —Incident on the 
banks of the Loire — Remarks upon her sins— VLcdt to ‘3t. Cloud — Sorrow — Inquiries on 
holy liriog. 

“ Thou shalt love thy neigjibour as thyself.^* Our own vine- 
yard is not to be neglected. True Christianity verifies its exist- 
ence and its character, not merely in doing good to others, but 
partly, at least, in the regulation of our own inward nature. It 
is not enough to visit the sick and teach the ignorant, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, while we leave our own appetites 
and passions unsubdued, unregulated. 

The subject of this Memoir, however warm-hearted and diflFu- 
sive may have been her charity to others, felt that there were 
duties to herself. Something within her, told her that God’s 
providence, which searches through all space and reaches all 
hearts, had designated her, not merely as a subject of forgive- 
ness, but as a subject of sanctifying grace ; not merely as a 
sinner to he saved, but as a living Temple in which His own 
Godhead should dwell. And He who, in dwelling in the so^l, 
constitutes its true life, inspired desires within her, corresponding 
to these designs. 

Referring to the great change, which she dates specifically as 
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having taken place on the 22cl of Julj 1668, she says, ** I had a 
secret desire given me from that time, to be wholly devoted to 
the disposal of my God. The language of my heart, addressing 
itself to my heavenly Father, was, What couldst thou demand of 
me, which I would not willingly sacrifice or offer thee ? Oh, 
spare me not I It seemed to me that I loved God too much, 
willingly or knowingly to offend Him. I could hardly hear God 
or our Lord Jesus Christ spoken of, without being almost trans- 
ported out of myself.** 

In accordance with these views, she endeavoured to recognise 
practically the Saviour*s direction, “ Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.** And also 
that other direction, “ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out 
and cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee, that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell.** It k ha**dly necessary to say, that no man 
can properly be accounted as wholly the Lord*8, whose appetites 
are not under control. It is possible that such a person may be 
a Christian in the ordinary and mitigated sense of the term. 
He may possess a soul to which the blood of the Atonement has 
been applied ; but still it is a soul which is neither fully nor 
adequately renovated. If it be trye that the penalty of the 
Divine law, in its application to him as an individual, has been 
satisfied, it is equally true, I think, that the new creation of the 
gospel, the reign inwardly of the Holy Ghost, has not yet fully 
come. The great work of sanctification must be carried on and 
rendered complete. And the inward man cannot be sanctified 
without the sanctification, in some proper sense of the terms, of 
that which is outward. And accordingly she was enabled, with 
that assistance which God always gives to those who add faith 
to their efforts, to subdue and to regulate this important part of 
our nature. 

S(ome of the methods she took seem to imply an undue degree 
of violence to principles of our nature, which are given us for 
wise purposes, and in their appropriate action are entirely inno- 
cent. But there is a principle involved in the practical subjeo* 
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tion of the appetites, whioh will in part justify her course. It 
is, that an inordinate exercise of the appetites is to be overcome 
by what may be termed an inordinate repression ; which, under 
other circumstances, would neither be necessary nor proper. 

She refused for a time to indulge them in anything, in order 
that she might regain her lost control, and be enabled after- 
wards to employ them aright. She curbed them strongly and 
strictly, not only to break their present domination, but to annul 
the terrible influence of that law of habit which gave to their 
domination its permanency «and power. “ I kept my appetites,'' 
she says, “ under great restraint ; subjecting them to a process 
of strict and unremitting mortification. It is impossible to sub- 
due the inordinate action of this part of our nature, perverted as 
it is by long habits of vicious indulgence, unless we deny to it, 
for a time, the smallest relaxation. Deny it firmly that which 
gives it pleasure ; and if it be necessaiy, give to it that which 
disgusts ; and persevere in this course, until, in a certain sense, 
it has no choice in anything which is presented to it. If we, 
during this warfare with th^ sensual nature, grant any relaxa- 
tion, giving a little here and a little there, not because it is 
right, but because it is we act like those persons who, 
under pretext of strengthening a man who is condemned to be 
starved to death, give him, from time to time, a little nourish- 
ment, and thus prolong the man's torments, while they defeat 
their own object. 

“ And these views will apply," she ^dds, “ to the propensive 
and affectional part of our nature, as well as the appetites ; and 
also to the understanding and will. We must meet their in- 
ordinate action promptly. The state in which we are dyin^ to 
the worlds and the state in which we are dead to the worlds seem 
clearly set forth by the apostle Paul as distinct from each other. 
He speaks of bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus; but lest we should rest here, he fully distinguishes •(his 
from the state of being dead^ and having our life hid with Christ 
m Qod. It is only by a total death to self that we can expe- 
rience the state of Divine union, and be lost in God. 
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** But when a person has once experi3nced this loss of self, and 
has become decid to «n, he has no further need of that extreme 
system of repression and mortification which, with the Divine 
blessing, had given him the victory. The end for which morti- 
fication was practised is accomplished, and all is become new. 
It is an unhappy error in those who have arrived at the conquest 
of the bodily senses, through a series of long and unremitted 
mortifications, that they should still continue attached to the 
exercise of them. From this txrne^ when the senses have ceased 
from their inordinate actiony we should permit them to accept ^ 
with indifference and equanimity of mindy whatever the Lord sees 
fit in His providence to give them — the pleasant and the unpleu- 
santj the sweet and the bitter, 

** And having obtained the victory over the appetites, he whc 
seeks after entire holiness will pass on to other parts of our fallen 
nature, and endeavour, co st^bject the wandering intellect, the 
misplaced affections, and the inordinate will. Severely repres- 
sive acts, analogous to the cutting off the right hand, or the 
plucking out of the right eye, mm: be put forth here also. And 
success may be expected, if the efforts of the creature, which are 
always utt^r weakness without the inspiration of God and the 
Divine blessing, are attended with prayer, faith, and the spirit 
of serious and devout recollection. 

Her views of austerities or acts of mortification, in her Auto- 
biography, as they are interpreted and perhaps somewhat modi- 
fied in her Short Meth^^d of Prayer, and her other works, are 
less objectionable than some might suppose, who have not care- 
fully examined them. It is very probable, that her earliest 
views on this subject were incorrect and dangerous. But after 
she had become emancipated (which was the case at an early 
period of her experience) from certain early impressions, it is 
obvious that she regarded acts of austerity and mortification as 
hatting relation to the laws of our nature, and not as furnishing 
an atoning element ; as disciplinary and not as expiatory — a 
distinction which is radical and of great consequence. 

I doubt not that the distinction which separates the idea of 
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ea^iation from austere and self-mortifying acts, and makes them 
merely disciplinary^ would be found to hold good in many in- 
stances ; but, without pretending to say how far this may be 
the case, I will rehite here a single incident which will illustrate 
what I mean. The monks of the celebrated monastery of La 
Trappe, in France, after the reform effected there by M. De Ranci, 
were exceedingly strict in their mode of life. The deprivations 
they endured, and the austerities they imposed upon themselves, 
seemed to be as great as human nature is well capable of en- 
during. A person visited the monastery, and witnessing the 
austerities practised, he expressed his admiration of their self- 
denial in rejecting those indulgences so common among other 
persons. The monks, laying their hands on their hearts, with 
a look of deep humiliation, replied in words to this effect : — 
“ We bless God that we find Him all-sufficient without the pos- 
session of those things to which you hf^ve referred. We reject 
all such possessions and indulgences, but without claiming oi^ 
merit for it Our deepest penances are proper subjects of repent- 
ance, We should have bee» here to little purpose, had we not 
learned that our penitential acts, performed with too little feeling, 
are not such as they should be ; and that our righteousness is 
not free from imperfection^ and pollution. Whatever we may 
endure, or for whatever reason it may be done, we ascribe all 
our hopes of mercy and acceptance to the blood of Christ 
alone.”* 

The subjection of the appetites, whfth has a close connexion 
with mental purity, and is exceedingly important, constitutes 
but a small part of that physical and mental contest and victory 
to which the Christian is called. His whole nature, every 
thought and every feeling, every act of the desires and of the 
will, is to be brought into subjection to the law of Christ. 
Madame Guyon, with the great powers of analysis and reflection 
she possessed, fully understood this. It was her desire %nd 
purpose, both in body and in spirit, to be wholly the Lord's. 

• Account of the Monaatery of La Trappe, and of the InBtltutlon of Port Boyal, bf 
Mary Anne SchiJrimdpenninck, rol. i. p. 140 
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lJut sbe found that the contest, which she was summoned to 
carry on with other and higher parts of her nature, was more 
trying and less successful. 

Under the influence of principles which are good when they 
are not inordinate, she found to her great grief that she still 
loved to hear and to know more than a sanctified Christianity 
would allow. Man, under the influence of the natural life, is 
disposed to diffuse himself — to overleap the humbling barriers 
of God’s providence, and to mingle in what is not his own. The 
principle of curiosity, always strong, but especially so in a mind 
like hei-s, was not only not dead, but what is still more im- 
portant, it ceased to be properly regulated. It was still a matter 
of interest with her to see and be seen, and to experience the 
pleasures of worldly intercourse and conversation. 

At one time the contest in this direction was very considerable. 
Satan knew how and wljere to aim his arrows. He had sagacity 
enough to perceive that she was not a woman that could easily 
be subduced by appeals and temptations applied to her physical 
nature, but that they must be male to her great powers of in- 
tellect, her pride of character, and desire of personal admiration 
and personi^il influence. The suggestion came insidiously, but 
it entered deeply into the heart, Foi;two years she had laboured 
faithfully in the cause of Christ. We do not mean to say that 
she bad been without sin, but that she had struggled faithfully, 
though sometimes unsuccessfully against sin, and without ever 
thinking for a moment o*' yielding quietly to its solicitations and 
influences ; and it wjis not till after all this favourable probation 
that the secret whisper, breathed out gently and with great art, 
came to her soul. It came from the source of all evil, and was 
applied with Satanic skill. Is it possible that I must so far give 
up all to God, that I shall have nothing left for the world ? In 
this age of refinement and pleasure, when everything is awake 
to Intelligence, and when there is apparently but one voice of 
joy, is it necessary, or even reasonable, that ray eye should be 
shut and my ears closed, and my lips silent ? The assault was 
made with so much adroitness, that her religious resolution, 
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after having been strenuhnsly siistainerl for some time, began 
to waver. 

In connexion with this state of things, she speaks of a visit 
of some length in Paris — lier usual residence being a short dis- 
tance out of the city. In expressions which convey an ominous 
import to the religious mind, she says, “ I relaxed in my usual 
rtUgious exercises^ on account of the little time I had.** Reli- 
gious declensions generally begin in this way. When she went 
to Paris, she seems to have been comparatively in a good reli- 
gious state. She speaks of God's grace to her — of His continual 
presence and care. She had experienced some heavy tempta- 
tions and trials before, but does not appear to have yielded to 
them in any great degree. But she felt here as she had not felt 
before, since she professed to walk in a new life — the dangerous 
power of the heart, even of the Christian heart, whenever left 
to itself, and unrestrained by Divine grace. Speaking of her 
internal state, she says, I seemed to myself to be like one of 
those young brides, who find a difficulty after their marriage, in 
laying aside their self-indulg^ice and self-love, and in faithfully 
following their husbands into the duties and cares of life." To 
a mind not fully established in the religious life, or temporarily 
shaken in its religious principles, Paris was a place full of 
hazard. She found the temptation great ; and it is a sad com- 
mentary on human weakness, that she in some degree yielded 
to it. 

She says, ‘‘ I did many things which 1 ought not to have donef 
What these things were, we do not fully know. She mentions, 
however, as one thing which gave her trouble, that she felt an 
improper gratification in receiving the attention of others. In 
other words, her vanity still lived. There were a number of 
persons in the city, appareritly persons without experimental re- 
ligion, who were extremely fond of her ; and it was one of her 
faults that she allowed them to express their personal regard* in 
too strong terms, without checking it as she ought. It appears 
also that she regarded herself as having conformed too much to 
Ihe dress of the Parisian ladies. Among other things which 
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indicate her sense of her danger and actual unfaithfulness to 
God, she speaks of promenading in the public walks of the city 
— a practice not necessarily improper or sinful. She did not do 
it merely out of complaisance to her friends, nor for the physical 
pleasure and benefit which might be expected from the practice ; 
but partly, at least, from the unsanctified feeling of personal 
display, the desire of seeing and of being seen. But deeply did 
she lament these falls. 

“ As I saw that the purity of my state was likely to be sul- 
lied by a too great intercourse with the world, I made haste to 
finish the business which detained me at Paris, in order to re- 
turn to the country. It is true, O God, I felt that thou hadst 
given me strength enough, in connexion with thy promised 
assistance, to avoid the occasions of evil. But I found myself 
in a situation of peculiar temptation. And I had so far yielded 
to the evil influences to %/hicli I had been exposed, that I found 
it difficult to resist the vain ceremonies and complaisances which 
characterize fashionable life. Invited to join in the pleasures 
to which the world was so gene-ally and strongly devoted, I 
was very far from tasting the satisfaction which they seemed to 
give to others. * Alas ! * said I, ‘ this is not rny God, and nothing 
beside Him can give solid pleasure,^ 

“ I was not only dis84)pointed, but I felt the deep sorrow 
which always afflicts unfaithful souls. I cannot well describe 
the anguish of which I was the subject. It was like a consum- 
ing fire. Banished from the presence of my Beloved, my bride- 
groom, how could I be happy I I could not find access to Him, 
and I certainly could not find rest out of Him. I knew not 
what to do. I was like the dove out of the Ark ; which, find- 
ing no rest for the sole of its f(X)t, was constrained to return 
again ; but finding the window shut, could only fly about with- 
out being able to enter.” 

Her husband, with a keen eye, saw her position, and we may 
well suppose secretly rejoiced at it It was no disquiet to him, 
looking at the matter in the worldly light, that she bad made 
her appearance in the fashionable companies of the most gay 
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and fashionable city in world. And still he could not but see 
that the snare, which was thus laid for the faith and piety of 
his wife, in the attractions and assemblies of Paris, had in some 
degree failed. He was not ignorant that she had seen her 
danger, and exhibited the wisdom and the decision to flee from 
it. But certainly, if her religious principle was thus severely 
tested at Paris, there could be no hazard to it, in her making 
an excursion into the country, among mountains and rivers, 
and others of God^s great works. This, obviously, w-as a very 
natural suggestion. It was proposed, therefore, that she should 
take a distant journey. Her husband could go with her, and 
was ready to do it. His state of health was such, that it could 
hardly fail to be beneficial. And if her own health should not 
be improved, as would be very likely, it would certainly contri- 
bute to her happiness. And it was an incidental consideration 
which had its weight, that Montargis, tlyj place of her early life, 
could be visited in the way. Orleans, too, which was in the 
tour, was a celebrated and beautiful city. Nor was it a small 
thing to an imaginative mind like hers, to tread the banks and 
to behold the scenery of the magnificent Loire. With that 
great river there were some interesting recollections^ connected. 
Not many years before, its ^waters had been wedded lo those of 
the Seine by the Canal of Briare — an astonishing work, a monu- 
ment of the enterprise of her husband's father, and the principal 
source of the wealth of her family. Hence arose the journey 
to the distant province of Touraine, iif the spring or summer 
of 1670. 

But this journey also was attended with temptation and sin. 
During the life of her husband, she generally journeyed in a 
carriage, and with such attendants and equipage as were thought 
suitable to her position in society, or as her husband’s desires 
and tastes might dictate. As she travelled from town to town, 
in the Orleanois and down the Loire, known in history and 
song, her eye betrayed her heart, and she found the spirit of 
worldly interest again waking up within her. But the com- 
pany of others, involving as it does the suggestions and solicita- 
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tions of unsanctified nature, is sometiities more dauf^erous tLan 
the sight of cities or of the works of nature and art. In that 
part of France her father’s family and her husband’s had been 
known, so that her movements were not likely tf> be kept secret. 
Her personal reputation had preceded her. Her powers of con- 
versation were remarkable, and were always felt when she was 
disposed to exert them. Men were taken also with her beauty 
and wealth. “ In this journey,” she says, “ {ibundance of visits 
and applauses were bestowed upon me ; and I, who had already 
experienced the pangs of being unfaithful to God, found emo- 
tions of vanity once more springing to life within me. Strange 
as it may appear, and after all the bitterness I had experienced, 
I loved human applause, while I clearly perceived its folly. 
And I loved that in myself which caused this applause, while in 
the conflict of my mind’s feelings, I desired to be delivered from 
it. The life of nature pleased with public favour ; but the 
life of grace made me see the danger of it, and dread it. Ob, 
what pangs the heart feels in this situation I Deep was the 
affliction which this combat of grace and nature cost me ! What 
rendered my position the more dangerous was, that they not 
only praised jny youth and beauty, but passed compliments upon 
my virtue. But this I could not jeceive. I bad been too 
deeply taught that there is nothing but unworthiness and weak- 
ness in ttiyself, and that all goodness is from God.” 

“We met with some accidents,” she says, “ in this journey, 
which were sufficient to Lave impressed and terrified any one. 
And it is proper for me to say, with gratitude, that though the 
corruptions of my nature prevailed against me, my heavenly 
Father did not desert me. He kept me submissive and resigned 
in dangers, where there seemed to be no j>ossibility of escape. 
At one time, on the banks of the Loire, we got into a narrow 
path, from which we could not well retreat. The waves of the 
river washed the base of the narrow road before us, and partly 
undermined it, so that it was necessary for our footman to sup- 
port one side of the carriage. All around me were terrified ; 
but God kept me in tranquillity. Indeed, sensible of my weak- 

E 
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nesfs, and fearful that I might still more dishonour Him, 1 
seemed to have a secret desire, that He would take me out of 
the temptations of the world, hy some sudden stroke of His pro- 
vidence/* 

In the sorrow and depression of her spirit, she went in search 
of religious friends and teachers, to confess and lament her back- 
slidings. But they did not, or perhaps could not, enter into her 
feelings. “ They did not condemn,** she says, what God con- 
demned ; and treated those things as excusable and proper, 
whicli seemed to me to be disapproved and even detestable in 
His sight. But in saying that they wholly extenuated my faults, 
or did not consider them very great, I ought to add, that they 
did not understand (nobody but myself could understand) how 
much God had done for me. Instead of measuring my faults 
by the mercies and graces which God had conferred upon me, 
they only considered what I was, in comparison with what / might 
have been. Hence their remarks tended to flatter my pride, and 
to justify me in things which incurred the Divine displeasure. 

“ It is an important remark, that a sin is not to be measured 
merely hy its nature, in itself considered ; hut also hy the state 
of the person who commits it ; as the least unfaithfulness in a 
wife is more injurious to ajbusband, and affects him more deeply, 
than far greater acts of unkindness and neglect in bis domestics. 
I had given myself to God in a bond of union more sacred than 
any human tie. Was it possible, then, to bestow my thoughts 
and affections on another, without off.mding Him to whom my 
soul had already betrothed itself? My trials were connected, in 
part, with the fashions of those gay times, the modes of dress, 
and methods of personal intercourse. It seemed to me that the 
dress of the ladies, with whom, in my journey to Orleans and 
Touraine, I was led almost necessarily to associate, was hardly 
consistent with Christian, or even natural modesty and decorum. 
I did not wholly conform to the prevalent modes, but I weat too 
far in that direction. 

“ My associates, seeing that I covered my neck much more 
than was common for females at that time, assured me that I 
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WH« quite oicxleat and Christian -like it. my attire ; and as my 
husband liked my dress, there could be nothing amiss in it. 
But something within me told me that it was not so. The 
Christian knows what it is to hear the voice of God in his soul. 
This inward voice troubled me. It seemed to say, Whither art 
thou going, thou ‘whom my soul loveth?' Divine love drew 
me gently and sweetly in one direction ; while natural vanity 
violently dragged me in another. I was undecided ; loving 
God, but not wholly willing to give up the world. My heart 
was rent asunder by the contest.” 

This was indeed a sad state. But there was another marked 
difference between the present and her former state. In the 
days of her life of nature, she not only sinned, but had in 
reality no disposition to do otherwise. She loved to sin. Reno- 
vated now, though imperfect — sincerely desirous to do right, 
though often failing to d^ so— she could not fall into transgres- 
sion without the deepest sorrow and torment of mind. Sin had 
lost the sweetness which once characterized it. She began to 
perceive, that even the smallest transgression cannot fail to 
separate from God. 

If, under ^he impulse of an unsanctified curiosity, she gave an 
unguarded look — if in a moment of temptation she uttered a 
hasty reply to the rebukes and accusations of others — {moral 
delinquencies which some might not regard as very great) — it 
cost her bitter tears. Even when she dispensed her munificent 
charity, which brought co..solation to the poor and suffering, she 
sometimes found, with sorrow of heart, that the donation which 
ought to have been made with “a single eye'' was corrupted by 
a glance at the rewards of self-complacency and of worldly 
applause. 

“ The God of love,” she says, “so enlightened my heart, and 
so scrutinized its secret springs, that the smallest defects became 
exp«Bed. In my conversation I could often discover some secret 
motive which was evil, and was in consequence compelled to 
keep silence. And even my silence, when examined by the aid 
of the Divine light, was not exempt from imperfection. If I 
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was led to converse about myself, and said anything in my own 
favour, 1 discovered pride. And I could not even walk the 
streets, without sometimes noticing in my movements the impulse 
of the life of self.’’ She seemed to be in the condition described 
in the seventh chapter of Romans — a description which will 
apply both to the struggles of the enlightened sinner when 
deeply convicted of his transgressions, and to the inward con- 
flicts of the partially sanctified Christian. “ I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man ; but 1 see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin.” 

“ It must not be supposed, however,” she adds, “ that God 
suffered my faults to go unpunished. 0 my God ! — with what 
rigour dost thou punish the most faithful, the most loving and 
beloved of tby children ! The anguish which the truly devout 
soul experiences, when it sees sin ii^, itself, is inexpressible. 
The method which God takes inwardly to correct those whom 
He designs to purify radically and completely, must be felt, in 
order to be understood. TIks anguish of the soul can perhaps 
best be expressed by calling it a secret burning — an internal 
fire ; or perhaps it may be compared to a dislocated joint, which 
is in incessant torment, un|jl the bone is replaced. Sometimes 
such a soul is tempted to look to men and to seek consolation in 
the creature; but this is in violation of God’s designs upon it, 
and it cannot in that way find any true rest. It is best to endure 
patiently, till God sees fit, in His own<^time and w^ay, to remove 
the agony. 

In this divided state of mind, continually striving for a better 
religious state, and yet continually faltering and failing in her 
resolutions, she received an invitation to make one in a fashion- 
able party to visit St. Cloud. This beautiful village, situated 
on the banks of the Seine, at the distance of only six miles from 
Paris, was then, as it is now, the resort of fashionable society. 
Celebrated for its natural scenery, its park, and the magnificent 
palace and gardens of the Duke of Orleans, it was the chosen 
8p)t for the residences of many families of wealth and taste 
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Othef ladies, with whom she was well acquainted, were invited 
to the festival ; and their solicitations were employed to induce 
her to go with them. She yielded, but not without condemning 
herself for doing it. 

“I went/’ she says, through a spirit of weak compliance, 
and from the impulse of vanity. Everything connected with 
the entertainment was magnificent. It w’jis an occasion espe- 
cially adapted to meet the w'ants and views of the votaries of 
worldly pleasure. The ladies who atUmded me, wise in worldly 
wisdom, but not in the things of religion, relished it. But as 
for me, it filled me with bitterness. T pleased others ; but I 
offended Him whom I ought most to have pleased. Rich were 
the tables that were spread, but I could eat nothing. The 
sounds of festivity and joy arose on every side ; but it was not 
possible for me to enjoy anything. Pleasure shone in the looks 
of other visitants, but sqrrow was written upon mine. 0 what 
tears did this fiilse step cost me ! My Beloved w^as offended. 
For above three long months. He withdrew entirely the fa- 
vours of His presence. I could n(’>thing but an angry God 
before me.” 

One important lesson which she learned from tliese tempta- 
tions and follies — a lesson as importtyit as any which the nature 
of the Christian life renders indis|>ensable — was that of her en- 
tire dependence on Divine grace. I became,” she says, deeply 
assured of what the prophet hath said, ‘ Except the Lord keep 
the city^ the watchman tv<*fc€th but in vain!' When I looked to 
thee, 0 ray Lord 1 thou Avast my faithful ket‘per ; thou didst 
continually defend my heart against all kinds of enemies. But, 
alas I when left to myself, I w'as all weakness. How eiisily did 
my enemies prevail over me I Let others ascribe their victories 
to their own fidelity : as for myself, I shall never attribute 
them to anything else than thy paternal care, I have too often 
experienced, to my cost, what I should be without thee, to pre- 
sume in the legist on any wisdom or efforts of my own. It is 
to thee, 0 God, my Deliverer, that I owe everything I And it is 
a source of infinite satisfaction, that I am thus indebted to thee.” 
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From this time, she gave her mind to the great of 

holy living, with a deep and solemn earnestness, which she had 
never experienced before. She began to realize the tremendous 
import of those solemn words of the Saviour, No man can 
serve two masters ; for either he will hate the one and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve Ood and mammon 

There is but one way for the Christian to walk in. It is not 
possible that there should be any other. A strait and narrow 
wap” it is true ; but still, properly speaking, not a difficult way. 
Undoubtedly it is difficult to a heart naturally averse to it, tu 
enter into it, and to become entirely naturalized to it. Some- 
times the difficulty is very great ; but when once the process is 
fairly begun, and the influence of old habits is broken, the 
difficulty is, in a great degree, removed ; and it becomes tnie, 
as the Saviour has said, that His “ yoke is easy, and His 
burden is light. 

But people do not understand this; first, because, in a mul- 
titude of cases, they do not*' make the experiment at all — they 
do not eveii enter into the way ; and secondly, because they do 
not persevere in the experiment sufficiently long 4> render it a 
fair one. But whether diffeult or not, whether the difficulty con- 
tinues for a longer or shorter time, it is God’s way, and there- 
fore the only true and safe way. But why is it described as a 
strait and narrow way ? I answer, because it is a way in which 
eveiy step is regulated by God’s will. * It is a way of one prin- 
ciple, and cannot therefore be otherwise than both strait and 
narrow. Any deviation from that will, however slight it may 
he, is necessarily a step out of the way. It is not only the way 
which leads to lifej as the Scriptures express it ; but it does of 
itself constitute a life, because Ae, who is in God^s wiU^ is in 
and life is in him. ‘‘ This,” says the apostle John, “ is the 
record, — That God hath given to us eternal life ; and this* life 
is in His Son. He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that hath 
not the Son of Ood hath not life.” (1 John v. 11, 12.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

Kfcriy views of bttr Cbristien ttat^SurpriM u tbe discovery of (be reio&iot of sin in bemtf 
—Seeks eabstAaoe from others- The reli^ous cherectcr of that »(»— Cossolte Oeaevieve 
Gnmger— Attends religious services at Notre Dame — Eztraordimry interview with a 
person onknown — His advice— Renewed conaecration — Attacked by tbe smaJi-poa — 
Trtiauneut from her mothcr-ln-law — Death of her yoongest son— Feelings— Poetical writ- 
ixtgt — Justice of Ood amiable 

In this season of temptation and penitence, of trial and of 
comparative despondency, she looked around for advice and 
assistance. Not fully informed in respect to the nature of the 
inward life, she felt perplexed at her own situation. In the 
first joy of lier spiritual espousals, she looked upon herself, as is 
frequently the case, not only as a sinner for^^iven for the sins 
past, but what is a very different thing, as a sinner saved from 
the commission of sin .for tbe present, and in all future time. 
Looking at the subject in the excited state of her young love, 
when the turbulent emotions perplex the calm exercises of 
the judgment, she appears to hawe regarded the victory which 
God bad given her, as one which would stand against all 
possible adults ; the greatness of her triumph for to-day 
scarcely exceeding the strength of lj,er confidence for to-morrow. 
She felt no sting in her conscience ; she bore no cloud on her 
brow. 

How surprised, then, was she to find, after a short period, and 
a more close and thorough examination, that her best acts were 
mingled with imperfection and sin ; and that every day, as she 
was increasingly enlightened by the Holy Ghost, she seemed to 
discover more and more of motives to action, which might be 
described as sinful. After all her struggles and hopes, she 
found herself in the situation of being condemned to bear about 
a secret but terrible enemy in her own bosom. Under these 
ci^bum8tauces, it was natural to look around for some religious 
peraon who might render her some assistance. Were others in 
the same situation ? Was it our destiny to be always sinning 
and always repenting? Was there really no hope of deliverance 
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from transgression till might find it in the grave ? Such 
were some of the questions which arose in her mind. Who could 
tell her what to do, or how to do it ? 

This was not an age which was distinguished for piety, parti- 
cularly in France, Pious individuals undoubtedly there were, 
but piety was not its characteristic. We cannot well forget 
that it was in this age that the Port-Royalists acquired a name 
which will long be celebrated. From time to time some gay 
young people of Paris, or the provinces, sick of the vanities of 
the world, went into religious retirement, and were known no 
more, except by pious works and prayers. Others, like the 
celebrated M. Bouthillier de Rancc% possessed of talents that 
would have signalized almost any name, found their career of 
aspiring worldliness coming in conflict with the arrangements 
of Providence, and were ultimately led in the way, which at the 
time seemed full of sorrow and perplexity, to adore the hand 
which secretly smote them. We cannot well forget, that the 
daughters of the great Colbert, the Sully of the age of Louis 
XIV., ladies alike distinguis^ied by character and by |X)sition, 
set an illustrious example, in a corru{)t period of the world, of 
sincere, decided, and unafiected piety. This was the age and 
country of Nicole and Arnauld, of Pascal and Racine. In the 
retirement of La Trappe, as^well as in the cells of Port-Royal, 
at St. Cyr, and, strange to say, within the terrible walls of the 
Bastille, prayers ascended from devout hearts.* And may we 
not say, that, in every age and every cou ntry, God has a people ; 
that in periods of religious declension, as well as at other times, 
He has His followers, few though they may be, who are known, 
appreciated, and beloved by Him whose favour alone is life? 

But Madame Guyon did not find those h(dp8 from personal 
intercourse which would have been desirable. Christian friends 
of deep piety and of sound judgment were few in number. But 
there were some such to whom she had access ; — one of who^, 

♦ I refer, among other Instances, to Father Seguenot, a prlent of the Oongregatioii of tho 
Oratory, and to M. de St Claude, a diKtinguisbed Port-Royaliat, and a man of great piety, 
both confined in the dungeonii of the Baftillle. 
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in particular, Genevieve Granger, tlie devout and judicious 
Prioress of a community of Benedictines established a short dis- 
tance from the place of her residence, she often mentions. To 
her she had been introduced some years before by the Francis- 
can, whom Providence had employed as the special means of her 
conversion. The acquaintance was rendered the more natural 
and easy, because her husband's sisters had been for some time 
under the care of the Prioress. To her, more freely and more 
fully than to any other, she made known the temptations she had 
experienced, and the falls of which she had been guilty. 

This pious woman understood Madame Guyon’s religious posi- 
tion, and encouraged her much in her hoj^es and purposes of a 
new and amended life. She probably had some foresight of the 
position which Providence might call her to occupy, and of the 
influence she might exert. She explained to her the great diffi- 
culty of uniting a conformity with the world, even to a limited 
extent, with an entire fulfilment of Christian obligations. Her 
own personal experience was calculated to add weight to her 
suggestions. Adopting the princijfle, that it is possible for us, 
even amid the temptations of the present life, live wholly to 
Qod^ she w§s unwilling to see any one, especially such a fK^rson 
as Madame Guyon, adopting a standard of feeling and action 
Ix-dow the mark of entire consecration and perfect faith and love. 

Madame Guyon, at this period, began to have a more distinct 
and realizing perception of what is implied in a sanctified life. 
Some portions of her reav^ing, as well iis her personal experience, 
had been favourable to this result. In the Life of Madame de 
Chantal, which she had road with great interest, she found the 
doctrine of holiness, so far as it may be supposed to consist in a 
will subjected to God, and in a heart filled with love, illustrated 
in daily living .and practice, as w^ell as asserted as a doctrine. 
The writings of Francis de Sales are characterized, in distinc- 
tioif from many other devout writings of the period in which he 
lived, by insisting on continual walking with God, on the entire 
surrender of the human will to the divine, and on the existence 
t>f pure love. The writings of this devout and learned man 
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ieem to have been her constant companions through life. The 
Imitation of Christ, generally ascribed to Thomas-li-Kempis, is 
animated by the same spirit of high Christian attainment. All 
these writers, under different forms of expression, agree in 
strenuously teaching that the whole heart, the whole life, should 
be given to God ; and that in some true sense this entire sur- 
render, not excluding, however, a constant sense of demerit and 
of dependence on God, and the constant need of the applica- 
tion of Christas blood, is in reality not less practicable than it is 
obligatory. 

Her mind, therefore, had been prepared to receive promptly, 
and to confide strongly in, the suggestions and admonitions of the 
Benedictine Prioress. The few facts which can be gathered from 
the writings of Madame Giiyon, are enough to show that Gene* 
vieve Granger was a woman who combined strength of intellect 
with humble piety. The world did not kiiow her, but she was 
not unknown to Him who made the world. She may be de- 
scribed as one of those who live in the world without the de- 
basements of a worldly spirit^ and of whom it can be said, that 
“ ike secret of the Lord is with them that fear Hitnf' And it is 
well for those who are seeking religion, or inquiring the me- 
thods of progress in religion, to learn of those who have thus 
been taught. 

At this most interesting juncture an incident occurred, some- 
what remarkable, which made a deep impression on her mind. 
She went to attend some religious jfervices in the celebrated 
church of Notre Dame at Paris. As the weather was inviting, 
she did not take a carriage as usual, but decided to walk, al- 
though her house was some miles distant. She was attended, 
however, by a footman, as she generally was at this period of 
her life. Just as they had passed one of the bridges over the 
Seine, a person appeared at her side and entered into conversa- 
tion ; — a man religiously solemn and instructive in his ap|il»ar- 
ance and intercourse, but so poor and almost repulsive in his 
attire, that, at their first meeting, thinking him an object of 
charity, she offered him alms. 
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** This man spoke to me/' she says, “ in a Mronderful man- 
ner, of God and Divine things. His remarks on the Holy 
Trinity were more instructive and sublime than I had beard on 
any other occasion, or from any other person. But his conver- 
sation was chiefly personal. I know not how it was, but he 
seemed in some way to have acquired a remarkable knowledge 
of my character. He professed to regard me as a Christian, and 
spoke especially of my love to God, and my numerous chanties ; 
and, while he recognised all that was good in me, he felt it his 
duty to speak to me plainly of my faults. He told me that I 
was too fond of my personal attractions ; and enumerated, one 
after another, the various faults and imperfections of my life. 
And then, assuming a higher tone, he gave me to understand 
that God required not merely a heart of which it could only be 
said, it is forgiven, but a heart which could properly, and in 
some real sense, be designated as Aoiy ; that it was not sufficient 
to escape hell, but that be demanded also the subjection of our 
nature, and the utmost purity and height of Christian attainment. 
The circumstance of his w’earinf the dress of a mendicant, did 
not prevent his speaking like one having authority. There was 
something in him which commanded my silence and profound 
respect. The Spirit of God bore witness to what be said. The 
words of this remarkable man, whom I never saw before, and 
whom I have never seen since, penetrated my very soul. Deeply 
affected and overcome by what he said, I had no sooner reached 
the church than I fainted away," 

Previously, Madame Guy on had learned the great lesson of 
recognising God in His providences ; and, under the influence 
of this indispensable knowledge, she could not doubt who it was 
that was speaking to her in the voice of His servants. Aroused 
by what she had experienced of her own weakness, and startled 
into solemn thought by these repeated warnings, shi gave her- 
$efy to the Lord anew. 

And here we may mark a distinct and very important crisis 
in the history of her spiiitual being. Taught by sad experi- 
ence, she saw the utter impossibility of combining the love of the 
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world with the love of God. “ From this day, this hour, if it 
be possible, I will be wholly the Lord^s. The world shall have 
no portion in me.’^ Such was the language of her heart, — such 
her solemn determination. She formed her resolution after 
counting the cost, — a resolution which was made in God’s 
strength, and not in her own ; which, in after life, was often 
smitten by the storm and tried in the fire ; but, from this time 
onward, so far as we know anything of her history, was never 
consumed, — was never broken. She gave herself to the Lord, 
not only to be His in the ordinary and mitigated sense of the 
terms, but to be His wholly^ and to be His for ever — to be His 
in body and in spirit — to be His in personal efforts and inflaence 
— to be His in all that she was^ and in all that it wim posfiihle 
for her to he. There was no reserve. 

Her consecration, made in the spirit of entire self-renounoe* 
ment, was a consecration to God’s will, and not to her own ; to 
be what God would have her to be, and not what her fallen nature 
would have her to be. Two years after this time, she placed her 
signature to a written Act of Covenant or Act of Consecration ; 
but the act itself she made previously, made it now^ and made 
it irrevocable. In its substance it was written in th^ heart, and 
was witnessed by the Holy ^host. God accepted the offering 
of herself, for He knew it to be sincere, because He himself, who 
is the Author of every good purpose, had ins})ired it. 

Desire, even religious desire, without a strong basis of sin- 
cerity^ often stops short of affecting tlib will ; but, in religion 
especially, desire without will is practically of no value. Madame 
Guyon not only desired to be, but resolved to be holy. Her mil 
was in the thing — the will, which constitutes in its action the 
unity of the whole mind’s action, and which is the true and only 
certain exponent of the inward moral and religious condition. 

And here we find the great difficulty in the position of many 
religious men at the present time. They })rofe88 to desire to^ 
holy, and perhaps they do desire it. They pray for it as well as 
desiie it. But, after all, it is too often the case that they are not 
wUling /o be holy. They are not ready, by a consecrating act 
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resting (»iji a delibc^rate and solemn pti-pose, to place tLemselves 
in a j)Osition, which they have every reason to think will, by 
God's grace, result in holiness. This may be regarded, perhaj>s, 
as a nice distinction ; but when rightly understood, it seems to 
me to lie deep and unchangeable in the mind. In the cases to 
which we refer, the desire, whatever may be its strength, is not 
strong enough to control the volition. The will, therefore, is 
not brought into the true position. The will, considered in re- 
lation to the other jwwers of the mind, constitutes the mind's 
unity. The will is wanting. The man, therefore, is wanting. 

Many already dead to all claims of jx^rsonal merit in the 
matter of salvation, and thinking that they may now live on 
their own stock, and in the strength of their own vitality and 
power, do not understand (alas, how few do understand it!) that 
they must not only die to their own merits, but must die to their 
own LIFE ; that they must not only die to Christ on the cross 
that they may beffin to have the true life, but that they must die 
to (/hrist on the cross that they may continue to have life. In 
other words, they must not only so broken and humbled as to 
receive Christ as a Saviour from hell ; but must be willing also, 
rtuunincing all natural desire and all human strength, and all of 
man’s wisdom and man’s hope, and all self-will, to receive Him 
as a Saviour, moment by moment, S“om sin. 

And this they are not trilling to do ; and therefore, although 
they have God's promise to help them, they wdll not purpose and 
resolve to do it. Their wills do not correspond with what mu$t 
be, with what God requires to be, and cannot do otherwise than 
require to be, just so far as He carries on and completes the 
work of sanctification in the soul ; namely, that God’s own hand 
must lay the axe of inward crucifixion unsparingly at the root 
of the natural life ; that Gk>d in Christ, operating in the person 
of the Holy Ghost, must be the principle of inward inspiration 
me$n€nt hg moment^ the crucifier of every wrong desire and pur- 
pose, the Author of every right and holy purpose, the light and 
life of the soul. 

But iqx)n this altar of sacrifice, terrible as it is to the natural 
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mind, Miidaino Giiyon did not hesitate to place herself, believing 
that God would accomplish His own work in His own time and 
way. She invited the hand of the destroyer, that she might live 
again from the ruins of that which should be slain. He who 
does not willingly afflict His children, but pities them as a 
Father, accepted the work thus committed to Him. It is some- 
times the case that God subdues and exterminates that inordin- 
ate action of the mind, which is conveniently denominated the 
life of nature, by the inward teaching and operation of the Holy 
Ghost, independently, in a considerable degree, of the agency of 
any marked providences. Such cases, however, are rare. Much 
more frequently it is done by the appropriate application of His 
providences, in connexion with the inward influence. 

It was this combined process, to which the subject of this 
Memoir, in the spirit of a heart that seeks its own destruction, 
submitted herself. She had given herself, to God without reserve; 
and He did not long withhold or conceal the evidence of her 
acceptance. The one followed the other without delay and with- 
out misgiving. Knowing thail her resolutions, and spirit of self- 
sacrifice, independently of His foresight and assistance, would be 
of no avail. He arranged a series of physical and moral adjust- 
ments, which resulted in blow after blow, till the pride of 
nature, which sometimes stands like a wall of adamant, was 
thoroughly broken. It was then, and not till then, that her soul 
entered into that state of purity and rest, which she has signifi- 
cantly denominated its state of simplicity a state in which 
the soul has but one motive, that of OoJ^s will, and but one 
source of happiness, that of Ood*s glory. 

The first thing He did was to smite her beauty with that 
dreadful scourge, the small-pox. The summer was over; her 
ear no longer listened to the waters of the Loire ; the festivities 
of St. Cloud and Paris had passed away. On the 4th of October 
1670, the blow came upon her like lightning from heamen. 
This dreadful disease was not then shorn of its terrors by that 
merciful Providence which directed the philosophic mind of 
Jenner in the discovery of its wonderful preventive. And she 
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Wtti thus smittan when she was a little more than twenty -two 
years of age. When it was discovered that the hand of the 
Lord was thus upon her, her friends exhibited great emotion. 
They came around her bedside, and almost forgetting that her 
life was in danger, deplored in feeling language the mysterious 
and fatal attack, which was thus made upon charms which had 
been so much celebrated, 

“ Before I fell under this disease,*' she says, “ I resembled 
those animals destined for slaughter, which on certain days 
they adorn with greens and flowers, and bring in pomp into 
the city, before they kill them. My whole body looked like 
that of a leper. All who saw me said they bad never seen 
such a shocking spt^ctacle. But the devastation without was 
counterbalanced by peace within. My soul was kept in a state 
of contentment, greater than can be expressed. Reminded con- 
tinually of one of the of my religious trials and falls, I 

indulged the hope of regaining my inward liberty by the loss of 
that outward beauty which had been my grief. This view of 
my condition rendered my soul ap well satisfied, that it would 
not have exchanged its condition for that of the most happy 
prince in the world. 

“ Every one thought I should be inconsolable. Several of my 
friends came around me, and gave utterance to their regret and 
sympathy in view of my sad condition. As I lay in my bed, 
suffering the total deprivation of that which had been a snare to 
my pride, I experienced* a joy unspeakable. I praised Qod in 
pn)found silence. None ever heard any complaints from me, 
either of my pains or of the loss which I sustained. Thank- 
fully I received everything, as from God's hand ; and I did not 
hesitate to say to those who expressed their regret and sympathy, 
that I rejoiced at that in which they found so much cause of 
lamentation. 

I* When I had so far recovered as to he able to sit up in my 
bed, I ordered a mirror to be brought, and indulged my curiosity 
so far as to view myself in it I was no longer what I was once. 
If was then that I saw that my heavenly Father had not been 
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unfaithful in His work, but had ordered the sacrifice in all its 
reality. Some persons sent me a sort of porriatiim, which they said 
would have the effect of filling up the hollows of the small-pox, 
and restoring my complexion. I had myself seem wonderful effects 
from it upon others ; and the first impulse of my mind was to 
test its merits in my own case. But God, jealous of His work, 
would not suffer it. The inward voice spoke. There was 
something in my heart which said, ‘ If I would hav0 had thee 
fair^ I would have left thee as thou wertJ 

Fearful of offending God l>y setting myself against the de- 
signs of His providence, I was obliged to lay aside the remedies 
which were brought me. I was under the necessity of going 
into the open air, which made the hollows of my face worse. 
As soon as I was able, I did not hesitate to go into the streets 
and places where I bad been accustomed to go previously, in 
order that my humiliation might triuipph in the very places 
where my unholy pride had been exalted, 

“ During these afflictions, the trials in connexion with my 
husband’s family continued. • At the commencement of my sick- 
ness, I was so much neglected by my mother-in-law that I was 
on the point of dying for want of succour. Such was the state 
of my husband’s health at this time, that I was necessarily left, 
in a great degree, to her care. She would not allow any physi- 
cian but her own to prescribe for me ; and yet she did not send 
for him for some time, although he was within a day’s journey 
of us. He came at last, when i had providentially received 
some assistance from another source, and when he could be of 
but little service to me. In this extremity I opened not my 
mouth to request any human succour. 1 looked for life or death 
from the band of God, without testifying the least uneasiness at 
80 strange a course of conduct. The peace I enjoyed within, on 
account of that perfect resignation in which God kept me by 
His grace, was so great, that it made me forget myself in dho 
midst of such violent maladies and pressing dangers. 

“ And if it was thus in my sickness, it could not well be ex- 
pected that my mother-in-law would exhibit any moR* favourable 
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dispositions after my recovery. She did not cease at all in her 
unkind efforts to alienate my husband's affections from me. And 
now, as God had smitten and taken away whatever there was of 
beauty in my countenance, he seemed to be more susceptible 
tnan ever of any unfavourable impressions. In consequence, the 
persons who spoke to him to my disadvantage, finding them- 
selves more listened to than formerly, repeated their attacks upon 
me more frequently and more boldly. Others changed, but God 
did not change. Thou only, O my God ! didst remain the same. 
Thou didst smite me without, but didst not cease to bless me 
within. In augmenting my exterior crosses, thou didst not 
cease to increase my inward graces and happiness." 

But the work of G<xl was not yet accomplished. If He had 
smitten and demolished one dear idol, there were others which 
remained. God had given her two sons. The eldest was in the 
sixth year, the youngest in the fourth year of his age. She loved 
them both j but one w^as especially the son of her affections. 
The eldest she loved with some alternations of feeling, and in 
deep sorrow. The same causes wlych operated to disturb and 
alienate her husband's afi’ections, had their infiuence here. The 
second son was not thus injured. In the favourable opening of his 
young afiectibns and intellect, he filled the mejtsure of a iitolber’s 
fondness and hopes. Her heart was*fi.xed upon him. But God, 
who knew* on which side danger lay, took her Jacob, and left 
her Esau. 

He was seized with ihe*sauie terrible disease. “ This blow," 
she says, “ struck me to the heurt. I was overwhelmed j but 
Gtxi gave me strength in my weakness. I loved my young lx)y 
tenderly ; but though I was greatly afflicted at his death, I saw 
the hand of the Lord so clearly that I shed no tears. I ofiered 
him up to God ; and siiid in the language of Job, ‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be his name.' ’’ 

Dpring these successive trials, she recognised the hand that 
smote her, and blessed it. Her prayer wiis that God, in the 
work of destruction, would take from her entirely the pow'er of 
displeasing Him. Art thou not strong enough," she exclainied, 

F 
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** to take from me this cinholy duplicity of mind, and to make 
me one with thyself?” She says that it was a consolation to 
her to experience the rigours of God. She loved God’s justice. 
She rejoiced in His holy administration, however it might touch 
and wither all her worldly prospects. She felt that He was 
right as well as merciful, just as well as good ; and that both 
justice and mercy are to be praised. 

About this time we find the first mention of her attempts at 
poetry. Poetry is the natural expression of strong feeling. She 
felt, and she wrote. Voltaire, in discrediting her religious pre- 
tensions, speaks lightly also of her effusioirs in verse. It would 
require a more intimate knowledge of French pwtical diction 
than I profess to have, to give an opinion of her poetry, so far 
as the expression is concerned. But I do not hesitate to say, 
with great confidence, that this {portion of her writings, with 
some variations, undoubtedly exhibits in a high degree the 
spiAt of poetry. There is in it the highest kind of thought, the 
deepest feeling. The following poem, translated by Mr. Cowper, 
whom some critics, I thinly, would not place below Voltaire, 
either as a writer or judge of poetry, may be regarded as ex- 
pressive, in some particulars, of her religious experience at this 
time : — * 


DIVINE JUSTICE AMIABLE. 


Thou hjiat no lightnings, O thr.u Just ' 
Or I their force should know ; 

Ami, if thou strike me info dust. 

My soul approves (he blow. 

Tlie heart that valuefl less its eane, 
Than it adores thy ways. 

In thine avenging anger seew 
A subject of its praise. 

Pleased I could lie, conceal'd and lost. 

In 8hade.s of central night ; 

Not to avoid thy wrath, thou know'st. 
But lest I grieve thy sight. 

Smite me, 0 thou whom I provoke ? 

And I will love thee still. 

The well-deserred and righttiou« stroke 
Shall pleaee me, though it kill 


Am I n*rt worthy t'* fustain 
The worst thou canst devise ? 
Aru^dare I seek thy throne again, 
And meet tby sacred eyes ? 

Far from afflicting, thou art kind. 

And in ray jtaddest hoars. 

An unction of thy grauM I find 
Perva<ling all ray powera 

Alas ! thou spar'st me yet again, 
And when tby wrath should 
Ttuf (jmtle to endure my pain, 

T%ou sooth' it me triih thy love 

1 have no punishment Co fear : 

But. ah ! that smile ftrom thee 
Imparts a pang four more severe 
Tlian woe itiself would he 
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CHAPTER XI. 

fwthfu;o»i« in trifti— Spiritual conKulatior:*— Ocueral remarktt on her experience dormg 
]H71 — Domeatlo and other duties — Trials in relation to seasons of prayer — The faults of 
which she oonsideiod herself {fuilly at this period— iteioarks on a regard for God’s pron- 
dences — First acquaintance, July lf 7 i, with Franeu La Combe— Some account of him — 
Imprewlon made on him by her conTersaiions — Growth in grace — The account of hei 
will subdued, but not wholly rcn<<Tate<L 


In all the trials which she wiis thus called to endure, it may 
V>e said of her, as it was of Job, that she ‘‘ sinned 7iot, nor 
charged Qod foolishly ^ The sincerity of her consecration to 
God had l>een tried ; and, through the grace of God, it had not 
been found wanting. 

It is possible, tha’ the suggestion may arise in the minds of 
some, that God compePsaU'd her outw’ard trials by giving an 
increase of inward consolation. And such was the case, un- 
doubtedly — for He never fails “ to temper (he wind to the shorn 
Uitnh." The hand which af!lict^‘d did not allow her to sink 
umier the blow. 

“ I bad a great desire,” she says, for the most intimate 
communion Vitii (rod. For this objt'ct, iny heart \vent forth in 
continual prayer. He answered ftiy supplication richly and 
deeply. The sensible emotion and joy which I experienced, 
were sometimes overwhelming. My heart w^as filled with love 
as wtdl as with j »y ; wit^ that love wdiich seeks another's will, 
and which is ready to relinquish and sacrifice its own. 

But this state of mind did not always continue. At other 
times my mind st^emed to be dry, arid, ‘ unemotional and not 
fully understanding the nature of His dealings with men, it 
seemed to me at such times that God, being offended for some- 
thing, had left me. The pain of Ilis absence (for such I sup- 
posed it to be) was very great. Thinking it to be for some fault 
of mine tliat He bad tlius left me, I mourned deeply, — I was 
inconsolable. I did not then understand, that in the progreas 
jf the inward d(*atli, I must be crucified not only to the outward 
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joys of sense, and to the* pleasures of worldly vauity^ but also, 
which is a more terrible and trying crucifixion, that I must die 
to the joys of God, in order that I might fully live to the will (-f 
God. If I had known that this w'as one of th<‘ states through 
which I must pass, in order to experience the full power of sanc- 
tifying grace, I should not have been troubled." 

During the year 1671, the hand of the Lord, considered in com- 
parison with its former dealings, seems to have Ix^en stayed. God 
had found her faithful ; and her soul, without having entered 
into the state of permanent rest and union, experienced, amid all 
her trials, a high degree of inward consolaticui and peace. She 
was patient and faithful in the discharge ot domestic duties, 
regular and watchful in her seasons of private devotion, and 
prompt in performing the duties of kindness and benevolence to 
others. We do not mean to say that she was wntbont trials ; 
but, whatever they were, she was greatly supported under them. 
And both by the griefs slie suffered, and the duties she dischai ged, 
and the supports and consolations w’ljicb were afforded her the 
process of inward crucifixion Wtis continually going on. 

There were s(/me things, however, even in her coni’se at tlli^ 
time, which she was afterwards led to regard as faults. 8he 
was more attached to the retirement, the exercises, and the 
pleasures of devotion, than she was to the efforts, mingled 
they oftentimes were with temptations and trials, of present and 
practical duty. As God had not fully taken up His abode in 
her heart, — w'hich is the only apj/ioprinte and adequate correc- 
tive of dangers from this source, — she foundi Him, in partivuiar 
seasons and places. And the consequence was, that she not 
only loved such seasons and places, and sought them very much, 
but BOLdetimes loved them, and sought them in such a way and 
to such a degree, as to interfere with the wants and happiness of 
others. It is thus that self-will, the last inward enemy wdiich is 
subdued, may find a place even in our most sacred things, 
n&oer without injury. 

The principle which she adopted, at a subsequent and mor<* 
enlightened period of her Christian exp<?rience, was, that the 
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tme place of Gofl, mhen we s[>eak of God's place anywhere otit 
of the heart, is in Hh providences. It is true, indeed, that 
God’s kingdom is in tlie heart. The kingdom of God,” says 
the Saviour, “ is within you.” But it is true, also, that He 
holds His kingdom there, and reigns there, in connexion with 
His providences. 

And it may properly be added, that the providences of Gf»d 
include both time and place, in the w'ide.st sense. So far from 
excluding times and places, set apart f()r devotion or other pnr- 
poses, they recognise and establish them ; but they /to/d them 
also in strict subordination . These Divine providences are in 
themselves, and emphatically so, the tone nf times and the place 
of places. 

Undoubtedly, in an important sensti of the terms, the religions 
man’s place is his clos* Enter into thy closet,” says the 
Saviour, “and pray to thy Father, who seelh in secret.” The 
closet is an indispensable place t./ blrn. But whenever he goes 
there in violation of God’s providences, it ceases to be a place of 
GhKl's ap{x)intment, and he poes there ivithout God. It is Go<l 
himself who consecrates the place, and makes it a profitable one. 
And accordingly, the times and places which are erected within 
the sphere of God's providences, and in harmony with them, are 
right and well ; and all other times and places are wrong. 

“ All my crosses,” she says, “ would have seemed little, if I 
might have had liberty, those seasons when I desired it, to be 
alone and to pray. But my motber-in-law and husband re- 
stricted me much. The subjection under which I was thus 
brought, was exceedingly {>aiiifn] to me. Accordingly, when it 
was understood that I had retired f*>r prayer, my husband would 
look on his watch, to see if I stayed above half an hour. If I 
exceeded that time, he grew very uneasy, and complained. 

“^)metime8 I used a little artifice to effect my purj>o 0 es. I 
went to him, and asked him, saying nothing of any devotional 
exercises, if he would grant me an hour, only one hour, to divert 
myself in some way, or in any way, that might be pleasing to 
my own mind. If I had specified some knowm worldly amuse- 
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meat, 1 should probably have obtained my request. Ibil as he 
could hardly fail to see that I wanted th(' time for prayer, 1 did 
not succeed. 

“ I must confess that my imperfect religious knowledge and 
experience caused me much trouble. 1 oftori exceed(*d my half- 
hour; ray husband was angry, and I was sad. But it was 1 
myself, in part at least, who thus gave occasion for what I was 
made to suffer. Was it not God, a.s well as my husband, who 
placed this restriction upon me? I understood it afterwards, 
but did not understand it then. T ouglit to have looked upon 
niy captivity as a juirt of God's providences and as an effect of 
His will. Tf I had separated these things from tln^ suhor<linat<^ 
ag<‘at, and looke<l upon tiiem in the true divine light, 1 might 
have been contente<l and happy. When months and years had 
passed away, God erected His temple fully in my heart. I 
learned to pray in that divine retreat*; and from that time I 
went no more out." 

She thought, therefore, that at this period she might liave 
failed, in some degree, in her duty to her husband and family, 
in consequence of not fully understanding the will (ff God in 
His providences. And this view of things perhapj? gives signi- 
ficancy to a remark of her husband, that she loved God so 
much that she had no love left for him." We will give one or 
two other facts, which involve the same principle. She bad a 
beautiful garden, and in the time of fi^iits and flowers, she often 
walked there. But such was the intensity of Iter (tontemplations 
on God, that her eve seemed to be closed, and she knew nothinsr. 
comparatively speaking, of the outwani beauty which surroundc^d 
her. And when she went into the house, and her husband asked 
her how the fruits were, and the flowers, she knew but little 
about it. And this gave him considerable offence. 

Again, it oftentimes happened that things w'ere related in the 
family, which were entitled to consideration. Others conversed 
and listened and remembered ; but so entirely absorbed was 
her mind that she was scarcely able to do either. And when 
these topics subsequently came up, it was found that slie knew 
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nothing of them. Thift seemed to indicate a want ol resj)ect 
for the feelings of others, if not an obvious disregard of duty. 

The highest form of Christian experience is always in har- 
mony with present duty. It admits no kind of feeling, and no 
degree of feeling, which is inconsistent with the requirements 
of our present situation. The highest love to God does not re- 
quire us to violate our duty to our neighbour, or even to our 
enemy. It does not require us to violate our duty. When 
our religious experience stops in “ emotionality,” it is apt to do 
this ; when it but partially controls the desires, it is not always 
a safe guide ; but when it breaks down all self-will, and truly 
establishes the throne of God in the centre of the soul, it does 
all things right and wxdl ; first, by estimating all things in 
themselves and their relations, just as they ought to be eeti 
mated, and then by corresponding to this just estimate by an 
equally just conduct. .To this state she bad not as yet fully 
attained. 

During this period of her j>ersonal history we first find men- 
tion rniide of Francis de la Cooilw. This somewhat distin- 
guished individual is closely connected with her history, lie 
w’as l>orn at^Thonon, a flourishing tow*n of Savoy, on the borders 
of the Lake of Geneva. 

In early life he was the subject of religious impressions, and 
atUiched himself to the Barnabites, one of the Orders in the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was possessed of a high degree 
of natural talent, improVed by a finished education. He w’as 
tall and commanding in his personal appearance, and natur- 
ally eloquent. He seems to have given his w'hole heart to 
God’s work. He was frequently employed in religious missions, 
by those on whom the responsibility ol such movements rested 
in the French Church, particularly in the year 1679, and about 
that time, when he was sent to the province of Chablais, in 
Savoy, in which his native town, Thonon, wms situated, he 
also laboured as a missionary at Annecy, another town of 
Savoy, not far from Chambery. 

He published a small treatise, entitled A Short Letter of In 
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tiruction^ in which he endeavours to point out the principles of 
growth and of the highest possible attainment in the Christian 
life. His principal published work was his Analysis of Mental 
Prayer — Orationis Mentalis Analysis. 

Some portions of his religious correspondence have l)een pre- 
served. His letters to Madame Guyon are to be fo\md, some of 
them, in the collections of her writings, and others in the large 
collection of the works of Bossuet. 

In June or July of 1671, a letter was brought to Madame 
Gnyon from her half-brother, Father La Mothe, by La Combe, 
who was then young, but came highly recommended from La 
Mothe, who wished his sister to see him, and to regard and treat 
him as one of his most intimate friends. Madame Guyon says, 
that she was unwilling at this time to form new acquairitances ; 
but desirous of corresponding to the requosst of her brother, she 
admitted him. The conversation turned chiefly upon religious 
subjects. With the clear insight of character which she pos- 
sessed, she could not fail to become deeply interested in La 
Combe, as one on whom many religious interests might depend. 
But still she could not at that time fully decide whether she 
should regard him as truly a possessor of religion, 0 / as merely 
a seeker after it. ‘‘ I thought,'^ she says, “ that he either loved 
God, or was disposed to love Him — a state of things which 
could not fail to interest me, as it was the great desire of my ^ 
heart that everybody should experience this Divine love.” As 
God had already made use of her as aif instrument in the con- 
version of three persons, members of the order to which he 
belonged, she indulged the hope that she might be made a 
benefit to him. And she now felt a desire to continue the 
acquaintance. 

La Combe left lier, hut he was not satisfied. Providence had 
brought him in contact with a mind to which either grace or 
nature, or both in combination, had given power over other 
minds. He desired, therefore, to see more and to hear more. 
And, accordingly, he repeated the visit after a short time. 
Madame Guyon remarks that La Combe, who seems to have 
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been a man not only of intelligence but of vivacity anrl gene- 
rosity of feeling, was very acceptable to her husband. On this 
seccmd visit, he conversed with her husband freely. During the 
interview, he was taken somewhat unwell ; and with the view 
of recovering himself in the open air, he went out and walked 
in the garden. Soon after, Madame Guyon, at the particular 
request of her husband, went out for the purpose of seeing him, 
and of rendering any assistance which might be needed. She 
availed herself of the opportunity which was thus afforded, to 
explain to him what she denominates the interior or inward way, 
“ la vijie (k rinierieur a way which is inward because it rests 
upon God, in distinction from the outward, that rests upon man. 
He was prepared to receive her remarks, because he inwardly 
felt the need of that form of experience involved in them, and 
l)ecau8e he perceived from her countenance, her conversation, 
and her life, that she possessed that of which he felt himself to 
he destitute. 

La Combe always admitted afterwards, that this conversation 
formed a crisis in his life. Hei* words, attended by Divine 
power, sank deep into his soul. Then and there he formed the 
purpose, with Divine assistance, to be wholly the Lord^s. “ God 
was pleased,^* says Madame Guyo?a, ‘‘ to make use of such an 
unworthy instrument as myself, in the communication of His 
grace. He has since owned to me, that he went away at that 
time changed into quite another man. I ever afterwards felt an 
interest in him ; '‘or I coifld not doubt that he would be a ser- 
vant of the Ix)rd. But I was far from foreseeing, that I should 
ever go to the place of his residence.^’ 

It is evident that she was growing in grace. The wmrld had 
lost, in an increased degree, its power. Her inward nature had 
become more conformed to the requisitions of the gospel law. 
We have evidence of this in various ways. Among other things, 
Bpenking of Paris, she remarks, in connexion with a visit which 
she was obliged to make there, “ Paris was a place now no 
longer to be dreaded, as in times past It is true, there were 
the same outward attractions, the same thronging multitudes; 
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bat the crowds of people served only to draw me into deeper re- 
ligions recollection. I^he noise of the streets only augmented 
my inward prayer.*' 

She adds, Under the pressure of the daily troubles and afflic- 
tions which befell me, 1 was enabled, by Divine grace, to keep 
ray will, 0 my God ! subservient to thine. I could say practi- 
cally, * Not my will, but thine be done.* When two well- tuned 
lutes are in perfect concert, that which is not touched renders 
the same sound as that which is touched. There is the sauu* 
spirit in both, the same sound — one pure harmony. It was thus 
that my will seemed to be in harmony with God’s will. 

This was the result of grace. Grace conquered nature ; but 
it was nature in its operations^ rather than in its essence. My 
will was subdued in its operations in particular cases, so that I 
could praise the Lord for entire acquiescence ; but there still 
remained in it a secret tendency, when «a favourable opporttmity 
should present, to break out of that harmony, and to put itsell 
in revolt. I have since found, in the strange conditions I have 
been obliged to pass througS, how much I had to suffer before 
the will became fully broken dowm, annihilated, as it were, not 
only in its selfish operations, but in its selfish teedencies, and 
changed in its very nature, How many persons there are who 
think their wills are quite lost when they are far from it. In 
hard temptations and trials, they would find that a will submig- 
sive is not a will lost ; a will not rebellions, is not a will annihi* 
lated. Who is there who does not wisu somethirig for himself — 
wealth, honour, pleasure, conveniency, liberty, something ? And 
he who thinks his mind loose from all these objects, because he 
possesses them, would soon perceive his attachment to them, if 
he were once called upon to undergo the process of being wholly 
deprived of them. On particular occasions, therefore, although 
the will might be ke[)t right in its operations, so as to bo in 
harmony with the Divine will, he would still feel the sharp 
struggle coming out of the will's life; and his consciousness 
would testify, that he is rendered victorious, moment by 
moment, only by Divine grace." 
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Thus pfissed the year 1671. I am particular in the peritKis 
of time, for, by connecting the dealings of God and the progress 
of the inward life witii s{>ecific times and situations, we can 
hardly fail to have a clearer idea of the incidents which are 
narrated. An(»ther year found her reriewedly consecrated to 
God, and growing vviser and holier through the discipline of 
bitter experience. IT r* trials had been somewhat less in this 
year than in the preceding, but still not wholly suspended ; and 
as God designed that she should be wholly His, there ^vere other 
trials in pros[K*ct designed to aid iA this result. 

Some reniarkabh* impres^^ions or presentiments may be ex- 
plained on natural principles, but there are others of which it 
might not Iw eiisy to give a satisfactory account in that manner. 
I have lK*eii led to this remark from an inci<lent in her history, 
on a morning of July, in 1672. At four o’clock in the morn- 
iug/' she says, I awoke suddenly with a strong impression or 
presentiment that my fattier was dead ; and though at that time 
my soul had been in very great contentment, yet such was mj 
love for him, that the impression I had of his death affecteti my 
heart with sorrow, and my l>ody with weakness." 

1 do not mention this incident, l>ecau8e I tliink it very im- 
portant. It was not a mere transitory impression, but a pro* 
sentiment so sudden, so deeply imprinted, so controlling, as to 
talce entire j,K>ssession of the mind. She wiis so deeply affected, 
that she says she could hardly speak. 

She had been residing some days at a moimstery, the Prioress 
of which was a personal friend, some leagues from her usual 
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residence. She had gone there for religious purposes, and lett 
her father residing at her house. On the afternoon of the same 
day in which she experienced the strong presentiment, a man 
arrived at the monastery in great haste. He brotight a letter 
from lier husband, in which he informed her of her father's 
dangerous illness. She immediately set out to visit him, but on 
arriving she found him dead. 

To her father she was tenderly atUiched. “ His virtues," she 
says, “ were so generally known that it is unnecessary to speak 
of them. I pass them in silence, or only with the simple re- 
mark, that as he passed through the scenes and trials of his 
closing days, he exhibited great reliance on God. His patience 
and faith were wonderful." Thus another tie to the earth was 
sundered ; and the freedom of the soul, which is liable to be 
contracted and shackled even by the domestic affections, when 
they are but partially sanctified, grew wider and stronger from 
the bonds that were broken. 

Another affliction was near at hand. He who gives himself 
to God, to experience undef His hand the transformations of 
sanctifying grace, must be willing to give up all objects, how- 
ever dear they may be, which he does not hold in utrict subor- 
dination to the claims of Dk'irie love, and which he does not 
love IN and for God alone. The sanctification of the heart, in 
the strict and full sense of the term, is inconsistent with a 
divided and wandering affection. A misplaced love, whether 
it be wrong in its degree or its object) is as really^ though ap- 
parently not as odiously^ sinful, as a misplaced hatred. 

She had a daughter, an only daughter — young, it is true, only 
three years of age, or but a little morci than three years of age— - 
and yet, in her own language, “ a$ dearhj beloved as she was 
truly lovely.'' “This little daughter," says the mother, “had 
great beauty of person ; and the graces of the body were equalled 
by those of the mind ; so that a person must have been in^n- 
sible both to beauty and to merit not to have loved her. Young 
as she was, she had a perception of religious things, and seems 
to have loved G{)d in an extraordinary manner. Often I found 
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ber in nonoe retired place, in Home corner, praying. It her 
habit, whenever she saw me at prayer, to come and join with me ; 
and if at any time she discovered that I had been praying with- 
out her, feeling that something was wrong, or that something was 
lost, she would weep bitterly, and exclaim in her sorrow, “ Ah, 
mother, you pray, but I do not pray/ When we were alone, if 
she saw my eyes closed, as would naturally be the case in my 
seasons of inward recollection, she would whisper, ‘ Are you 
asleep?' and then would cry out, ‘ AU, no! You are praying 
to our dear Jesus ; ' and dropping on her knees before me, she 
would begin to j)ray too. 

** So strongly did she express her desire and determination to 
give herself to the Lord, and to be one with Him in spirit, that 
it gave occasion for reproof on the part of her grandmother. 
But still she could n^t be prevailed U{x>n to alter her expres- 
sions. She was very d^^tiful — many were her endearmenis — 
and she was innocent and modest as a little angel. Her father 
doted on her. To her mother she was endeared much more by 
the qualities of her heart than by those of her beautiful person. 
I looked upon her as my great, and almost my only consolation 
on earth ; for she had tis much affection for me as her surviving 
brother, wboTiad been subjected to most unhappy influences, 
had aversion and contempt. She died of an unseasonable bleed- 
ing. But what shall I say — she died by the bands of Him who 
was pleased to strip me of all." Her daughter died in July 
1672. 

In the latter part of the year 1670, more than a year and a 
half previous to the period of which w e are now' speaking, .she 
had anew given herself to God, in great sincerity, and, as it 
seemed to her, without any reserve. In all the trials to which 
He had seen fit to subject her, no whisper of complaint, no word 
or murmur, had ever escaped her lips. But she had not as yet 
committed her religious purposes to the formality of a written 
record. At least we have no mention of any such thing. It 
was a mental purpose*, a simple trantwiction lictween her soul 
and God, of which God alone was the witness. It was possible, 
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however, that she might forget that she might l>e faithless. 
There were yet many and heavy trials befon' iu?r. 

Her pious and deeply experienced friend, G-enevieve (.irangt*r, 
did not cease to sympathize in the various trials which Madame 
Guyon had been called to pass through, to pray for her, and 
advise her. Among other things, she wished to add new solem- 
nity and interest to her consecration, — a consecration made on 
principles of an entire and permanent surrender of herself to God, 
She selected, as a day especially appropriate to her purpose, the 
22d of July 

It was on that day find month, four years before^ after years 
of inquiry and struggle, that she ba l tinst believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ in such a manner as to bring into her soul the 
sense of forgiveness, and to fill it with inward peace. It was, 
therefore, a day to be remembered with gratitude ; as we find 
that it was remembered through her ^ whole life. Genevieve 
Granger, in the course of tliat friendly correspondence which had 
existed between them for some years, sent word to lier, that she 
wished her to notice the app;*oaching anniversary of that day in 
a special manner, by acts of worship and by alms. She wished 
her also to examine, and if she approved of it, to sign what 
might perhaps be called a marriage-covenant wdtir the Saviour, 
which she had herself drawn up, in very concise terms, for 
Madame Guyon’s use. Perhaps sh® had in mind that interest- 
ing passage of the Scriptures, “ The marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made bersfiT ready ; and to her was 
granted that she should be arraye<I in fine linen, clean and 
white; for the fine linen is the righteousness of saints'* (Rev, 
xix. 7, 8.) These suggestions, coming a source which she 
had been accustomed greatly to respect, could not fail to be at- 
tended to. And especially so, as they corresponded entirely 
with her own views and feelings. I'he act or covenant of Con- 
secration, drawn up in accordance with those ex{)ression^s of 
Scripture which speak of the Church as the bride or spouse of 
0 (h 1, with her signature appended, was as follows: — 
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/ henceforth take Jesus Christ to he mine, I promise to 
rtcfim Him as a husband to me. And I give myself to Him., 
unworthy though I am, to be His spouse. I ask of Him^ in this 
marriage of spirit with spirit., that I may be of the same mind 
mih Him., — meek., pure., nothing in myself and united in God's 
will. And., pledged as I am to be His., I accept^ as a part of 
my marriage portion^ the temptations and sorrows^ the crosses 
and the contempt which fell Him. 

Jeanne M. li. de la Mothe Guyon. 

Sealed with her ring. 

'Phis tranwiclion, simple in a|»j)i'arance hut carried through 
with sincere and earnest solemnity of spirit, was much blessed to 
her. She felt that there was a ajiiictity in the relation thus 
voluntarily established, which it would have been the highest 
impiety, as it would have ».au8cJ the deepest sorrow, ever know- 
ingly to violate. She bad an inw’ard and deej>tT sense of conse- 
cration, both of body aiid spirit, such as she bad not exj^erienced 
at any time l>efore. (lod himself has condescended to say, 
speaking of those who constitute His true people, “ I am harried 
to them,” (Jer. iii. 14.) 

In examinttig the record of her life, I find an incident men- 
tioned without date ; but from the c^^nnexion in which it appears, 
I refer it to this period. My hushan<i and I/' she says, “ took 
a little journey together, in wdiich both my resignation and 
humility were exercised ; t without difficulty or constraint, so 
jx)werful was the influence of divine grace. We all of us came 
near perishing in a river. I'he carriage, in passing through the 
water, sank in tlie moving sand at the l>ottom, which rendered 
our position very^ dangerous. Others threw themselves out of 
the carriage in excessive fright. But I found my thoughts so 
much taken up wdth God, that I nad no distinct sense of the 
danger to which we were really exposed. God, to whom my 
mina was inwardly drawn, dtdivered me from the perils to which 
we were exposed, with scarcely a thought on ray part of avoid- 
ing them. It is true, that the thought of being dnnvned jKissed 
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across my mind, but it tsaused no other sensation or reflection, 
than that I felt quite contented and willing that it should be so, 
if it were my heavenly Father's choice. 

“ It may be said, and perhaps with some reason, that I was 
rash in not exhibiting more anxiety, and in not making greater 
effort to escape. But I am obliged to add, in justification of 
myself, that it is better to perish, trusting calmly in God's pro- 
vidence, than to make our escape from danger, trusting in our- 
selves. But wJiat do I say? W/ien we truest in (Jod, il L 
impossible to perish. At least it is so in the spiritual sense. 
7 Vu5/ itself is salvation. It is my pleasure, my happiness, to be 
indebted to God for everything. In this state of mind, I can- 
not fail to be content in the trials which lie sees fit to send upon 
me. In the spirit of acquiescence in God’s will, I would rather 
endure them all my life long, than put an end to them in a 
dependence on myself." 
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One of the incidents of tlie year 167.3, to whicli these series 
of events now bring u.s, was the birth of her fourth child, a son, 
whom Providence had given her in the place of the too ranch 
idolized boy, whom she had lost two years before. This 8<yn, 
who seems to have proved himself worthy of her affections, grew 
np to manhood. But the grace of God enabled her to love him 
with that pure and chastened affection which bolds evifiytliing 
in subordination to the Divine will. 

At the time of the birth, and during the early {wricKl of the 
life of this child, she speaks of herself ; 4 S being the subject of 
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inward su|)|>ort and consolation. Her feelingw may j>er- 
haps be expressed in the language of the Psalmist — language 
which, in various ages of the world, htm found a response in 
many pious bosoms, “ Blessed be the Lord, because He bath 
heani the voice of niy supplications. The L(*rd is my strength 
and my shield. My heart trusted in Him, and I am helped; 
therefore my heart greatly rejoices ; and with my song will 1 
praise Him.*^ (Ps. xxviii. t>, 7.j 

But this season of consolation was succeeded by a trial unex- 
[>ected and severe, in the sickness and d*‘ath of her friend and 
confidant, Genevieve Granger. To her she had often gone for 
advice and supjKirt, -when her way s#*emed dark and her heart 
waa sorrowful. Many were th<* hours which she had passed 
with her in p-ligious conversation ; and perhaps she looked to 
her more than was ^ Fitirely consistent with a simple and un- 
w'livering dependence on/Jod alone. 

It increased her aflliction, that she was not j»resent in her last 
sickness and at her death. Siic w;is at the time at a place called 
St. Reine. Near the close f)f tiie life of the Prioress, some one 
spoke to her in relation to Ma-lame (luyon, to awaken her from 
a lethargy into wliich she had fallen. Her mind rallied at a 
name .so dear, and slie ma le the sii 4 gle remark, “ I have always 
loved her m Go<l and frr G«wi.’' These wt*re her last words. 
She died soon after. 

‘‘When I received this lows,” says Madame Guyt>n, I must 
confess, that it was one df the most aflli<‘tiug strikes which I 
had ever exjx'ricnced. I could not help the thought that, if I 
had been wdth her at tlic time of her death, I might have spoken 
to her, and might have receive»l her last instructions. She had 
been a great help to mo. In some of my afflict ions, it is true, I 
could not see her. Efforts were made to }»revent it. This was 
especially the case for a few* months btTore her death. But still, 
such* was our sympathy of spirit, that the remembrance — the 
thought of what she might hav<* said or done — was a support to 
me. The IawI was merciful, even in this renew'ed and heavy 
affliction. He had taught me inwanlly, before her death, that 

u 
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luy attachment to her, atid my dependence on her, were so f^reat, 
that it would be profitiible for me to be deprived of her.’* But 
the necessity of this event did not prevent its being keenly pain- 
ful to nature. 

Oh, adorable conduct of my God !" she exclaims. There 
must be no guide, no prop for the person whom thou art leading 
into the regions of darkness and death. There must be no con- 
ductor, no siipj>ort to the man whom lliou art determined to de- 
stroy by the entire destruction of the tialural life.’' Everything 
upon which the s()ul rests, out of Ood^ must be smitten, whether 
reputation, or property, or health, or symmetry of person, or 
frientls, or father, or mother, or wife, or husband, or children. 

He who loses his life^ shall find it. ^Vell does she add, We 
are found by being lost ; we are saved by being destroyed ; we 
are built up by being first demolished. Man erects his inward 
temple wdth much industry and care;, and he is obliged to do 
It wdth such materials as he has. All this structure and super- 
structure is a new- modelling and building up of the old Adam. 
But all this is removed and ulestruyed when God comes into the 
soul, and builds a new and Divine temple not made with hands, 
and of ntaterials which endure for ever. Oh, secrets of the in- 
comprehensible wisdom of (jod, unknown to any besides Himself 
and to those whom He has especially taught — yet man, who has 
just begun his existence, wants to penetrate and set bounds to 
it ! AVho is it that hath knowm lln^ mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been His counsellor? It is a 'vvisdom tmly to be known 
through death to selfi which is the same tiling as death to every- 
thing that sets itself up in opposition to the true light.” 

In the latter part of the year iG7d, slie visited Orleans a 
second time, at the marriage of her brother. While there, she 
became acquainted with a Jesuit, who exhibited some interest in 
her religious experience. She corresponded to this desire with 
much vivacity and very fully. But she began to see that it is 
not only necessary to do the right thing, but to do it in the 
right spirit, 

“ I was t*>o forward,” she says, “ and free in speaking to him 
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of fipiritoal things, thinking I was doing well ; but I experienced 
an inward condemnation fur it afterwards. The conversation, 
in itself considered, might not have been objectionable ; but the 
manner of it, or ratiier the inward spirit of it, was to some degree 
wrong. And I w as so sensible that the spirit of nature, in dis- 
tinction from the sp^t of grace, dictated in part what I said, 
and was so afflicted at it, that I w as kept, with Divine aid, from 
falling into the like fault again. How often do we mistake 
nature for grace ! Sanctification does not necessarily imply a 
want of earriestness. Far from it. A holy soul, feeling the 
importiince of lioliness as no other one can, cannot be otherwise* 
than earnest. But that holy earnestness which comes wholly 
frx'm God, is entirely inconsistent with the presencx* and opera- 
tion of all ihost* influences, whatever they may be, which are 
separate from God." 

There is much truth ki these views, for there is undoubtedly 
such a thing as spiritual forwardness, eminently religious in ap- 
pearance, but sometimes much less truly and purely religious 
than it seems. This state of Ininf^ is not, generally sj)eaking, 
destitute of the religitujs element ; but it is constituted of the 
religious eleDQent, impelled and influenced, in a greater or leiw 
degree, by the natural element. • 

Another incident indicates her progress in inward sanctifica> 
tion. ** One day," she says, “ laden with sorrow, and not know- 
ing what to do, I wished to have some conversation with an 
individual of distinction and merit, who often came into our 
vicinity, and was regarded as a pt rson deeply religious. I wrote 
him a letter, requesting the favour of a personal interview, for 
the purpose of receiving from him some instruction and advice. 
But reflecting on the subject, it seemed to me that I had done 
wrong. The Spirit of God seemed to utter itself in my heart, 
and to say, * What 1 dost thou seek for ease ? Art thou unwill- 
ing it) bear the Lord’s hand, which is thus imposed upon you ? 
Is it necessary to be so hasty in throwing off the yoke, grievous 
though it be?’ 

*‘In this state of mind, I wrote another letter, and withdrew 
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my request, stating to fiim that my first letter had been written, 
I had reiison to fear, without a suitable regard to God’s provi- 
dence and will, and partly, at least, from the fearful or selfish 
suggestions of the life of nature ; and as he knew what it Was 
to be faithful to God, I hoped he would not disapprove of my 
acting with this Christian simplicity. I supposed, from the high 
reputation which he enjoyed as a Christian, that he would have 
appreciated my motives, and have received this second communi- 
cation in the Christian spirit in which I hoped it was written. 

“ On the contrary, he resented it highly. And I think we 
may well inquire, what explanation shall we give of this sort of 
Christianity ? That this person was religions, in the itnpi*rfect 
or mitigated sense of the term, I dioubt not. He st^eins to have 
been regarded as eminently ndigioiis ; but it is still tnie, that his 
religion, whatever may have been the degree of it, was mixed 
up, pervaded and animated, more or l^s, on different occasions, 
with the life and activities of nature. Certain it is, that the life 
of nature, or that life which has self and not God for its basis, 
was not wholly slain within* him. lie could not say, umler all 
circumstances, ‘ It is well. Thy will be done I' ” 

In connexion with this individual, referring to the im{x>rtant 
results which characterize t^e experience of what she appropri- 
ately terms inward deaths she says, that the soul, which comes 
out of it in the brightness of the new spiritual resurrection, is 
purified from its selfishness, like gold in the furnace, and finds 
itself clothed in those dispositions aruf Divine states which shone 
in the life of Jesus Christ. Formerly, although it had submitted 
itself to God in the matter of its salvation through Christ, it 
was still proud of its own wisdom, and inordinately attached to 
its own will ; but now, in the criicifixiou of nature and in the 
life of sanctification, it seeks all its wisdom from God, renders 
obedience writh the simplicity of a little child, and recognises no 
will blit God’s will. Formerly, selfishly jealous of what it^con- 
sidered its rights, it was ready to take fire on many occasions, 
however unimportant ; but now, when it comes in conflict with 
others, it yields readily and without rehicUince. It does not 
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yield, after a great effort and with pain, as if under a proceBS of 
discipline, but naturally and easily. Formerly, even when it 
could justly be said to be religious to some extent, it was puffed 
up at times w ith more or less of vanity and self-conceit, but now, 
it loves a low place, poverty of spirit, meekness, humiliation. 
Formerly, although it loved others, it loved itself more, and 
placed itself above thorn ; but now, rejoicing equally in the 
happiness of others, it possesses a Ixjundless charity for its neigh- 
l»our, bearing with his faults and weaknesses, and winning him 
by love. I'he rage of the wolf, which still remained in some 
degree, and sometimes showed itself, is changed into the meek- 
ness of the lamb/' 

Such are the accurate terms in w^hich she discriminates be- 
tween the Christian life in its ordinary appearance of partial 
sanctification, and the samo life when it becomes a ‘‘ new Christ," 
by experiencing a more f^ill and complete regeneration into the 
purity, simplicity, and beauty of the Divine image. 

About this time, a matter occuired which illustrates her char- 
acter lu other resjXictK. A cerudn ^x^son, whose name is not 
given, prompted either by malice or by avarice, attempted, by 
false pretences, to extort a large sum of money from her bus- 
band. The claim, which hati the japjK'aranch of being one of 
long standing, was for two hundred thimsand livres, which the 
claimant pretended was due to him from Madame Guyon and 
her brother Ci>njointly, I'he claimant was 8ap|^x)rted in Lis 
unjust demand, by the {>ol^'erfuI influence of tlie king's eldest 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. 1‘hey taiiijxred with her brother, 
who was so young and inex^wrieucod as not to understand the 
merits of tlie case, in such a manner as to obtain his signature 
Ui certain im|>ortiint papers w’hich were to be used in the trial. 
They ha<l given him to understand that, if they succeeded in 
the establishment of their claim, he should not pay anything. 

Madame Guyon felt that a great wrtmg w’hk about to l>e done. 
Her husband, [perplexed by the apparent intricacy of the affair, 
or jxrhaps terrified by the influence of the Duke of Orleans, 
was unwilling to contend. And it furnished occiisiou, without 
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any good reason, for new dissatisfaction with his wife, Wlien 
the day of trial came, after her usual religi<>ii8 duties, she felt it 
her duty to take the unusual course of going personally to the 
judges, and making her representations of the case before them. 

“ I was wonderfully assisted,^' she says, to understand and 
explain the turns and artifices of this business. The judge 
whom I first visited, was so surprised to see the affair so different 
from what he thought it before, that he liiiuself exhorted me to 
see the other judges, and especially the Intendant, or prcisiding 
judge, who was just then going to the Court, and was quite mis- 
informed about the matter, God enabled me to manifest the 
truth in so clear a light, and gave such power to ray w'ords, that 
the Intendant thanked me for having so seasonably come to 
undeceive and set him to rights in the affair. He assured me, 
that if I had not taken this course, the cause woulil have lK»en 
lost. And as they saw' the fals(d)oo<i ,of every statement, they 
w'ould not only have refused the plaintiff his claim, but would 
have condemned him to pay the costs of the suit, if it had not 
been for the position of the Duke of Orl(‘ans, who wa« so far led 
astray by the plaintiff, as to l^nd his name and influence to 
the prosecution. To save the honour of the prince, it was de- 
cided that we shdiild pay t^e plaintiff fifty crowns; so that his 
claim of two hundred thousand livres was satisfied by the j>ay- 
ment of one hundred and fifty. Thus moderately and speedily 
ended an affair, W’hich at one time ajipoared very weighty and 
alarming. My hiisbaml was cxccetlingly pleased at what I 
had done.*' 

Independently of the grace of God, wlileh gave to her char- 
acter its crowning excellence, we have in some incidents of this 
kind an evidence of what she was by nature, —of her clearness 
of perception, firmness of purpose, and eloquence. She had a 
mind formed by the God w'bo made it to influence other minds. 
It was only necessary to see her and to hear her, in ordkT to 
feel her ascendency,— not an ascendency derived from position, 
hut which carried its title Jii itself ; — nut an ascendency assumed, 
but given. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


1974 — ComTOCTiocmant of h<fr I'Ut*- of priT^tiott— Aocouat of it— Method of proceeding, in 
cioiTeciIy thU |*»in of her hfe — AnuJyvii* and exp^anaticn of thi* aute — Joy 

not retifion, but m«n^!y au snrtdent-- fl«rn^.rkll — Adrio of Moneieur Bmoi — Unfarour- 
nble reeului Adrico of another dwttn^ui^hed individual— Unkind treatrowt ex|>erienc«d 
from him— Cuireapondence with a Jeiuit— Iicin&rk» 

In tlif* W^inning of ih^* year 1674. Madame Guyon entered 
iritfi what hhe terms her state of j^rivctttcm or desolation. It 
continned, with hut slight varialiouK, for something more tlian 
six years. 

Her experienee at this time was in some respects peculiar, so 
much so a« to n-quire explanations at some length, both to make 
it understwid in its< If, ai-.d ii’ s^une degree pn>fitable to others. 
“ I seemed to myself f down,” slie say^^, “ as it were, from a 
throne of enjoyihent. like Nelmehadnezzar, to live among l>easts, 
— a very tryiiiL"' un<l deplorabl • state, when regarded iTide[>en- 
dently of its relations, and yet eMceedingly profitable to me in 
the end, in 4'onse(juenee of tlie use vvlii(*h Divine Wis^lom made 
of it. Coiisitiered in comparison uiili my fivrmer state of enjoy- 
ment, it was a state of emptinetj^, darkness, and Siirrow, and 
went far bf'Vond any trial.< I had ever yet met withd^ 

Idle desolation which she sjieaks ('f, particularly in its inci- 
pient state, was not a priviitjon of desire, of ho|>e, and of holy 
pur[>ose, — but ol sfnsiblP c<'ns< >latinnv. I'he ('hristian life, in 
the highest sense of the term, is a life of faith. This is gene- 
rally admitte<l and understood; but it <i(‘eB not apj»ear to Ik> 
equally well understood, that to live by emotions, to draw our 
activity and our Impe from sensible j<\v8, is to live hy\ sight 
rather than by faith. Joy is not life, but mend} an incident 
of life. 

God <lestgned to make her His owui, in the liighest and fullest 
sens(' ; He wished lier to pt>ssess tlie true life, the life unmingled 
with any ehunent w^hich is not true; a life which firvvs directly 
tnd UTuauisingly from the Divine nature. And in order to do 
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this, it became with Him, if we may so express it, a matter of 
necessity, that He should take from her every possible inward 
support, separate and distinct from tliat ot unmixed, naked faith. 
^ We walk by faith” says the Apostle, “and not by sight. 
(2 Cor. V, 6, 7.) And again, “The life which I now live in 
the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son ot God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.’’ (Gal. ii. 20.) 

Accordingly, He so ordered it in His providences, that those 
inward consolations, which had hitlnndo snptx)rtcd her so much 
in her trials, should be taken away; except those which are 
based upon the exercise of pure or simple beliet in the Divine 
word and character. The joys w'hich arise from this source, 
although they may temporarily he [perplexed and diminished, l)y 
counteracting influences, arise by a necessary and nnchangt*abie 
law, and can never fail to exist. lUit a large portion ot her 
inward consolations, as is generally tin; case at this }«.*ri(Mj of 
religious (‘xperieiice, arose from other causes uiui in other wnivs, 
connected in some respects and to some extent, it is proUible, 
with the faith slie possessed, Vnt not directly based tipon it. All 
this God saw fit take aw'ay. Audi not making the proper 
distinctions in the case, and estimating' her situation more by 
what she iuid h^st than by what she letained, it seemed to her, 
that all peace, all consolation was gone. So far as joy was con- 
cerned, her Ijiart was desolate. 

And this \\as not all. In this state ot things, she committed 
the great mistake of looking upon th^* ^fljsence of joy as evidence 
vf the absence of the Divine favour. After mentioning that she 
was left without triends and other soiin'^-s of oonnolation, she 
adds, “ To complete my distress, I seenud to be left without God 
himself W'Lo alone could Bnpp(>rt me in such a flistressing state," 
The mistake w-as an easy and per}iaj»s a natural one, but it was 
none the less a mistake vital in its [iiinciple ami terrible in its 
consequences. Since she had coasecrated iuTself to the l 4 >rd 
to be wholly His, God luul been pursuing a course adapted to 
secure her whole heart to Himself. He had tried her Kometimes 
in one direction, and sometimes in another, and through grace 
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had found her faithful. But during all trialH sht* was bus- 
taint'd, with the exception of a few short intervals, by inward 
consolations. There was, generally speaking, a high state of 
pleasant and frequently of joyous emotionality. So that, instead 
of living upon ‘‘every word which proceetls from God's mouth,*' 
in other words, instead of living upt*ii God's will, which, what- 
fver may be tbougbt to the contrary, is and can l>e the only true 
bread of life, she was living upon her consolations. Strange it is, 
that we find it so difficult to {>erceive, that the joys of God are 
not God hiuiself- 

It is true, undoubt<‘f]ly, that we may enjoy the will of God in 
the joys of God ; that is to say, while we may take a degree of 
natisfaction in the consolations themselves, we may rejoice in 
them chiefly and especially as indicative of the Divine will. But 
in the earlier periods of ('dristdin expt‘rience, we are much more 
apt to rejoice in our j<'y%, than to rejoic** in the God of our joys. 
The time had come, in whifh God saw- it necessary to take away 
this prop on wl)ich she wivs renting, in some degree at least, 
without knowing it. • 

She could love G(h1’s will, trying tbotigh it often w'as to her 
natural sensibilities, when it wjis sweetened with consolations. 
But tlie question now proposed her uas. w’hether she could 
love'G<xrs will, w'hen standing, a> it were, ahme, wiien develop- 
ing itself as the agent and minister Divine providences which 
were to Ixr received, endured, ami nd(»iced in, in all their bitter- 
rujss, simjdy becatise they*w'ere from God ? 

This was a (pieslion w’hieh, under the eircuinsiances of the 
case, could not well tested, except in connexion with that 
state of inward aridity, which, in itself considered, cannot pro- 
perly be designal(Ml as painful and still less as e«u>demnatory, 
out whicli is suinetimes described as a lin less or dead state; — 
that is to saiV, dead in respect to a panitmiar kind or class of 
emoCions — a state which is with\>ut life iii the sense of its being 
unemotionaL Go<rH hand is in this result ; atid it is well that 
it should he so. As men may make a gotl of their own intellect, 
by being prottd of their intellect ; or may ujake a god of their 
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own will, by being proud of their will ; so they may make a god 
of their joyous emotions, by taking a wrongly-placed pleasure in 
them. And just so far as this is the case, God, in the exercise 
of His gracious administration, takes away such emotions. He 
turns their channels back; He smites our earthly delights, and 
opens the sources of providential sorrow, and overwhelms them, 
and they disappear. And in doing this, He does not take away 
men’s religion, but rather takes away an idol ; or if that term 
be too strong, He certainly takes away that which perplexes 
and injures religion. 

We hope we shall not be understood .‘is denying or doubting 
the existence of true Christian joy. Certain it is, that there 
are true joys, joys \n hich God approves, jojijs of faith, as well as 
other joys. And we may add, 1 think, with gre;it confidence, 
that these joys exist by a necessary law. He wlio b.'ts faith has 
the joys of faith ; and wdiat is more, he cannot hip having them. 
And not only this, he may justly rt*gard them as an evidence or 
sign of a good religious state. And as such a sign he may re- 
joice in his joys, as well as »In the object of his joys, if he will 
do it cautiously and wisely. But whe-ie ver. )*y an inward prO' 
cess, we rejoice in the joys of faith in themselves, and not as a 
Hign, instead of rejoicing in the objects (f faith., such as God, 
God’s inherent goodness and holiness, God’s promise, and the 
like, caring in reality nothing about God and His approl>atiou, 
but only about tlie happiness He gives, tlius placing the gifts 
before the Giver, our experience is edtirely upon a wrong track, 
and will result soon, if it continue thus, in the destruction of 
faith itself. 

Ill the case of Madame Guyoii, it is very true, that the joys 
of faith, sometimes more and som<‘times remained with her 
amid all her trials. But the j<»y whi( h sht) took in her joy., in 
distinction from the joy in the God of h<3r joy, and also all other 
joys not founded in faitli. were taken away. And so great 
was the change, although ordered in tiie greatest mercy, tliut 
she seemed to be like one smitten, cast out, and hopelessly deso- 
late ; like Nebuchadnezzar, as she expresses it, who was sud- 
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denly deprived of his power and his jjlory, and dwelt among 
the beasts of the field. Sad condition, as it seemed to her; and 
in some respects, undoubtedly, it was very trying. Especially 
when she regarded it as an evidence, as she did, that she bad 
committed some aggravated sins, although she did not under- 
stand what they were, and that Ood was displeased with her on 
account of them. Having lost her conwdations, she suj^posed 
that she bad lost all. N»>t l>eing happy, or at least not so 
happy as she had been, she concluded that she was not a Chris- 
tian, or at least not so much a Christian as she had been. And 
this impression reacted upon her own mind, and rendered her 
more unhappy still, and tended to increase the sad conviction, 
that she had in some manner grievously offended God, 

She herself subsequently understoo^l this. “I have learned/’ 
she says, from this sea? ui of deprivation, that the prayer of the 
heart, the earnest deslr** and purjK^se of the soul, to he and to 
do what the Ijonl would have us, — when, in consequence of not 
lieing attended wit it excite<l and joyous emotion, it ap|^>ear8 most 
dry and barren, — is nevtTtlieless <iot ineffectual in its results, 
and is not to be regarded jia a {»rayer offered in vain. And all 
{>ers«m8 would assent to this, if they would only remember, that 
God, in answering such a prayer^ gives us what is l>e8t for us, 
though not what in our ignorance we most relish or wish for. If 
people were but convinced of this great tnith, far from com- 
plaining all their life long, they would regard the situation in 
which God sees fit to plSce them, lis l>est suited to them, and 
would employ it faithfully in aiding the prwess of inward cruci- 
fixion. And hence the afflictive incidents attending n|Kin such 
a situation, in causing ns inwanl death, w^ould procure the true 
life. It is a great truth, wonderful as it is undeniable, that all 
our happiness, teroj.>oral, spiriiual, and eternal, consists in one 
thing, namely, in resigning onrs^dves to God, and in leaving 
ouveelves with Him, to do with us and in us just as He pleases. 

** When we arrive at this state of entire and unrestricted de- 
pendence on Gocl’s Spirit and providence, we shall then fully 
realize, that w bat we experience is just what we need, and that 
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if God is truly good, He could not do otherwise than He do<?s. 
All that is wanting is, to leave ourselves faithfully in God^s 
bands. The soul must submit itself to be conducted, from 
moment to moment, by the Divine hand ; and to l>e annihilated, 
as it were, by the strokes of His providence without complaining, 
or desiring anything besides what it now has. If it would only 
take this course faithfully, God would be unto it, not only 
eternal Life, but eternal Truth. We should be guided into the 
truth, so far as it might be necessary for us, although we might 
not fully understand the method of its being done. 

But the misfortune, she adds, is, that people wish to 
direct Ood^ instead of resigning themselves to he directed hy 
Him. They wish to take the lead, and to follow in a way of 
their own selection, instead of submissively and passively follow- 
ing where God sees fit to conduct them. And hence it is, that 
many souls, who are called to the enjoy m^nt of Ood himself and 
not merely to the gifts of God, spend all their lives in pursuing 
and in feeding on little consolations; resting in tbt.un as in their 
place of delights, and making' their spiritual life to consist in 
them." 

These remarks were written — many years after the period to 
which our attention is now particularly <iirected — to her surviv- 
ing children, after she had been the subject of persecution and 
imprisonment for the Gospel’s sake. “ For you, iny dear chil- 
dren," she adds, “ if my chains and my imprisonment any way 
afflict you, I pray that they may servt*^ to engage you to seek 
nothing hut God for Himself alone, arjd never to desire to pos- 
sess Him but by the death of your whole selves. Never, as the 
children of God, seek h) b{‘ anything in your own ways and 
life ; but rather to enter into the most [profound nothingness." 

But at tliis time, all seemed to le r to be gone. And what 
had a tendency to cniiflrm her the more in these de8{)onding 
views, was the course taken by some, in wliuse opinions in respect 
to her religious state, she naturally placed a considerable degree 
of confidence. I refer, in part, to the mistaken but well-meant 
course of Morisieur Bertol, a man of learning and piety, whom. 
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at the suggestion of Genevieve Granger, she had s^me time be- 
fore selected as her spiritual Director. She went to Paris to 
consult him. His advice was, that she should begin anew her 
religious efforts by pra^'^ising those iiicipient methods of religions 
reading and prayer, which were calculated to make a religious 
impression, just as if she bad either not known what religion 
was, or did not now possess it. 

This advice she was not disposed to receive, because there was 
something in her which seemed to tell her that it was mistaken 
advice, and not applicable to her case. Bertot, who was a con- 
scientious man, thinking tliat some other jx?rson might be more 
judicious, or more successful, as her spiritual counsellor, wrote 
to her that be wished to resign the office of her Director. This 
course, on the part of one in whom she had fk> much confidence, 
made a deep impression on the mind of Madame Guyon. She 
says, I had no doubt Ui- t God had revealed to him, that I bad 
Ix'coine a tranRgre.ssor ; and that he n‘garded the state of inward 
desolation into which I had fallen, as a certain mark of my re- 
probation.'^ ♦ 

She mentions another individual, who wtis probably one of 
the Jansenists, — a party which at that time p>s8essed much 
influence in Vrance, and has Hiu<^ been hist(»rically celebrated. 

He was a man," she says, who held a high position in the 
Church ; polite in his manners, obliging in his teiii|>er, and who 
had a good share of talent,” Pleased with Madame Guyon, 
and desirous U) bring hA- into liarmony with himself on some 
points of religious dwtrine in which they seem to have differed, 
ne often visited her. This intimacy w^as after a time broken 
lifr, and he added himself to the nuinl»er of those who at this 
time formed and expressed unfavourable opinions in regard to 
Oer slate. 

“ The inability,” she says, “ I w’as now in, in consequence of 
my«di»couragement8 and depression, of doing those exterior acts 
of charity I had done before, served this person with a pretext 
to publish that it was owing U> him, and under his influence 
and advice, that I had formerly done them. Willing to ascribe 
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to himself the merit of what God alone by His grace had en- 
abled me to do, he went bo far as to make a distinct allusion to 
me in his sermons, as one who had once been a bright pattern 
in religi<mB things to others, but now had lost my interest in 
them, and had become a scandal. 1 myself have been present 
at such times, and what he said, noticed and understood as it 
was by others, was enough to weigh me down with confusion 
I received what he said, how'ever, with submission and patience, 
believing as 1 did that God was offended with me, and that 1 
abundantly merited much worse treatment. 

“ Confused, like a criminal that dares not lift up his eyes, 1 
looked upon the virtue of others wdth respect. I could see more 
or less of goodness in those around me, but in the obscurity and 
sorrow of iny mind 1 could seem to see nothing good, nothing 
favourable in mystdf. When others spoke a word of kindness, 
and especially if they happened to prau^e me, it gave a severe 
shock to my feelings, and I said in myself, * They little know my 
miseries ; they little know the state from which I have fallen.’ 
And, on the contrary, when ‘any spoke in terms of reproof and 
condemnation, I agreed to it as right and just. 

“ It is true, that nature w^anted to free herself from this ab- 
ject condition, but could notrfind out any way. If I made an 
effort, if I tried to make an outward appearance of righU^ous- 
ness by the practice of some good thing, my heart in secret 
rebuked me im guihy of hypocrisy, in wanting to appear what 1 
was not. And Go<l, who thought it ‘best that 1 should suffer, 
did not permit anything of this kiiid to succeed. 0 how ex- 
cellent are the crosses of providence 1 All other crosses are of 
no value. 

“ I was often very ill and in danger of death ; and darkness 
brooded upon the future as well as upon the present; so that 
knew not how to prepare myself for that change, which some- 
times seemed near at band. Some of my pious friends wrote 
to me, requesting an explanation of some things, which the 
gentleman, whom I have mentioned, spread abroad concerning 
me ; but I had no heart to justify myself, and did not under- 
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take to do it, although I knew myself innocent of unfavourable 
things which were said. One <lay being in great desolation and 
distress, I ojwned the New Testament, and chanced to meet with 
these words, w hich for a little time gave me some relief, — 
grace is suffivieni for thee ; fur my strength is made perfect in 
weakness y 

Even the pio\is Franciscan, whom God had employed as an 
instrument in effecting her great moral and religions change, 
w^as perplexed about her case, and incapable of giving her any 
profitable advice. With this individual she bad kept up an 
occasional corre.s[>oiulcnce at his request. In her inward depri- 
vation and sorrow’, she received a letter which tended to increase 
the discouragement she already experienced, and to add keen- 
ness to her pangs. 

Another individual, a ,Iesuit, wdio had formerly held her piety 
in high estimation, wrot* ti) rae,'* she says, “ in a similar strain. 
No doubt, it was by the Divine permission, that they thus con- 
tributed to complete niy des<.dation. I thanked them in roy 
reply, for the Chri.stian and frienclJ} interest they had taken in 
me, and commended my.velf to th^ ir prayers. It was painful to 
be thus unfavourably estimated by those who had the reputation 
of being peofile of piety ; but there was a greater pain, which, 
on the princi[>le of contrast, made tliis pain appear to be less, 1 
refer to the deep sorrow* I had experienced in connexion with the 
thought of having displeased God.’' 

These facts sIkjw us ht?w little de|)endence we can safely place 
on mere human judgments. On the principle on which these 
persons judged Madame Guyon, what would have been thought 
of hundreds and thousands of Ohristians, the most eminent for 
their devotodness to God, w’ho have been inw’ardly and out- 
wardly afflicted? We ought not to forget, that here on earth 
Christianity is on the battle-field of its trials,— trials which are 
oftiqii doubtful in their is.sue, — and not in the victorious repose 
of the New Jerusalem. It may conquer, it is true ; and it may 
enter into rest;” but this does not imply, that the enemy will 
not renew the contest, and that the rest will not be disturlied. 
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W<3 conquer in our armour ; and here on earth at least, we inuM 
rest, 80 far as rest is given us, ivith out' armour on. 


CHAPTEK XV. 


Brents ot the year iCTli— Sickne-s of her husband— character— Their recondbnUon 
Ilia p)ious dispositions near the close of his life — IIj)» death — Occupied in the MtUetnent 
of her estate — Chosen as arbiter in a lawsuit — Kesult — Referei ct- to her inward dUfHMil* 
tions— Separation from her mother-in-law — Kenmrks 

This state of things continueil for nearly two years. Years 
do not pass, nor even days, without their character and their 
incidents; sometimes bright with joy, but not less frequently 
stained and dark with sorrow. 

The physical infirmities of her husband increased ; and it 
seemed to be obvious tliat the end of his life was rapidly ap* 
proaching. 

He seems to have been „a man of considerable powers of 
intellect, of energy of character, and of strong passions. He 
was too high-spirited and ])roud, not to be jealous of his own 
rights, and of his personal position and influence. He both loved 
and hated strongly; but both his love and his hatred were 
characterized by sudden alternations of feeling. His feelings 
towards his wife were of a mixed character. She says of him 
expressly, notwithstanding the trials experienced at his hand, 
“he loved me much. When I was skkj he was inconsohdAe," 
And she adds, making an exc('(>tion undouluedly of certain in- 
dividuals, who had insidiously obtained a control over him, 
“ Whenever he heard of other [persons having made unfavourable 
remarks in relation to me, he felt it keenly, and expressed him- 
self in terms of exceeding indignation. And I have great con- 
fidence, if it had not been for the unpropitions influence of his 
mother and the maid-servant, we should have been very happy 
in each other. Faults be liad undoubtedly. And most men, I 
suppose, have some defects of character, some undue passions ; 
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and it is the duty of a reasonable woman to bear them peace- 
ably, without irritating them by unkind or unsuitable opposition/' 

That be loved her, therefore, there can be no doubt. But his 
affection, marked and passionate, was modified by a sense of in- 
tellectual inferiority bumbling to his pride. Add to this the 
disparity of their age, and the benevolence of heart which cha- 
racterised the one, and the habits of parsimony and acquisition, 
bordering perhaps upon avarice, which seemed to characterise 
the other. Again, the one was religious, a seeker of religion 
when she married, and soon afterwards a possessor of it. The 
other was without religion in experience, although he seems 
al wa3r8 to have had some respect for it. The one loved God, the 
^ other loved the world. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
mother, a woman of art and energy, should have been successful 
in diminishing his affection for his wife, and for some short 
periods of time, in totally perverting it. 

When left to himself, he acknowledged and felt his wife's 
iiscendency. His pride in her, when it was permitted to take 
that direction, added strength to his^affection ; and at such times 
he gave no ground of complaint by withholding the testimonies 
of confidence and love. On some occasions, driven to a sort of 
madness of exasperation, originatirng from the sources of influ- 
ence which have l)een mentioned, combined with the goadings 
of physical suffering, he was unjust and cmel in a high degree. 
But it is some satisfaction to know, that he bad perception 
enough, and love enough left, to acknowledge the wrong in his 
better moments. In such a spirit, he made some conciliatory 
remarks some years l>efore, in his journey to St. Reine. “ He 
appeared very desirous," she says, “ of having me attend him, 
and was not willing to have any other. And be made the re- 
mark, referring to those who had afflicted me, if they were not 
in the habit of speaking against you, I should be more satisfied 
and easy, and you would be more happy." 

As the clouds were gathering over him, and the sun of his 
life seemed about to be setting, Madame Guy on felt that she 
eould no longer consistently or rightly submit to an interference 
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even on the part of his mother. She assert her rights vritli 
dignity and decision, as she might have done without any failure 
of propriety at a much earlier period. Feeling that at this 
solemn crisis there should be a full reconciliation between hei'- 
self and her husband, and that what remained oi life to thea» 
should be spent in a different manner, uninfluenced and un- 
marred by others, she approached the matter of their differences, 
not merely in the spirit of a woman and a wife, but in that also 
of a Christian. 

“ I took some favourable opportunity, ’’ she says, “ and draw- 
ing near his bed, 1 kneeled down ; and admitting that I pro- 
bably had done things which Inid displeased him, I assured him 
that I had not wronged him in any case deliberatfdy and inten- 
tionally. And, for whatever I had done amiss, under whatever 
circumstances, I now begged his pardon. He bad just awoke 
from a sound sleep. Strong emotion deeply marked his counte- 
nance, and he said, ^ It is I who havf‘ done wrong rather than 
yourself. It is I who beg t/our pardon. I did not deserve you.’ ” 

From this time he had hiA eye fully oi)en to the arts practises! 
upon him. He felt that he, who assumes the responsibility of 
coming between husband and wife, and of disturbing their 
happiness by alienating thek aflections, does an evil not more 
terrible in its results, than malicious and morally reprehensible 
in its character. It was hor privilege to watch at his bedside 
during the remainder of his days ; to wipe away the drops of 
anguish from his brow ; and to speak words of Christian conso- 
lation to his dying heart. And she (li<i this, wlien her own soul 
was inwardly tried by the deepest fears and sorrows. 

She advanced much afterwards in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures and in Christian exj>enence; but even at this time, 
and with all the perplexities and sorrows which weighed down 
her mind, there can be no doubt, that her sympathy, advice, and 
prayers were of unspeakable value. On a dying couch, sneh a 
friend and adviser may justly be regarded as a s|)ecial gift of 
Heaven. 

For twenty-four days immediately preceding his death, she 
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scarcely left his bedside. The alleviation of |/hysical suffering 
was not the only result of her watchings and labours. God was 
pleased to bless them also to his spiritual good. In his last 
days, when all earthly prospects grew dark, the light of religion 
began to open its dawning in the soul. In the mild radiance of 
that light, feeble though it was, he died. He was resigned and 
patient in his sickness ; and died, so far as could be judged, in 
the exercise of truly C'hristian dispositions, after having received 
the sacramental element in an humble and edifying manner. His 
death took place on the morning of the 21st of July 1676. 

I was not present,*' she says, “when he expired. Out of ten- 
derness to me. he had requested me to retire.'* 

Thus her own |.>€rsou had been smitten ; and w'ithin a few 
years sh«* had s<?en her l^doved son and ilaui^hter taken from 
her, and her father and her husband, after short intervals, laid 
in llu' grave. And she a’hs a woman wliose heart, from its first 
young beat to its dying throb, gushed out with sensibility. 
This vvjis one of the marked traits of her character, which 
existed naturally aluiost in ♦ xce^. No daughter loved her 
parents more tenderly ; no mother |K>ssessed more depth and 
sacredness of maternal affection ; no wife appreciated more fully 
the sacred nature and the value «f the conjugal rtdation. But 
of those who sustained thes** invaluable relations, how many 
w'ere gone ! Like summer flowers, or like leaves of autumn, 
they had fallen on her ri^ht hand and left. She stood alone ; 
smitten within as well ns without ; and without a single friend 
to console her. But did she repine ? Did she indulge in a mur- 
muring spirit ? 

So far from ctJmplaining and rebelling, she knew well the 
hand of the Lord ; and her st)ul did not hesitate a moment to 
bow in submission before it. It was not the sullen ness of 
despair, which yields because it cannot do otherwise ; but the 
calnSness of Christian submission and hope. She could say with 
the Psalmist, in allusion to the ties of earth which had been 
separated, however painfid the process was to the natural affec- 
tions, “ 0 Lord^ truly I am thy serpant ; / am thy servant^ and 
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the son of thy handmaid ; thou hast loosed my bonds / I will offer 
to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving^ and will call upon the name 
of the Lord'' (Ps. cxvi. 16, 17). This was the passage of Scrip- 
ture which particularly occurred to her mind in connexion with 
these events. She knew, whatever trials might exist here, that 
there was a hidden mercy concealed beneath them ; and that 
a rest, pure and permanent, remains for the people of God. 

She was twenty-eight years of age when she was thus left a 
widow, having been married twelve years and four months. 
Having buried two of her children, she was now left, with three 
others ; two sons, and an infant daughter, born but a few 
months before the death of her husband. 

God may be regarded, in a special sense, as the friend anu 
father of the widow and the orphan. “ The Lord/^ says the 
Psalmist, “ preserveth the stranger, and relieveth the fatherless 
and the widow" (Ps. cxlvi. 9). The aspects of Providence, in 
many respects, were dark before her, both within and without. 
But God did not desert her ; and, in His go<.Klne8S, which does 
not ** willingly grieve and aihict the children of men,^’ He would 
not desert her in her sorrowing state. She could say with the 
apostle, “ We are troubled on every side, yet nut distresseti ; we 
are perplexed, but not in •despair ; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body " (2 Cor. iv. 8-10). 
Unshaken in her Christian integrity* true to the altar of sacri- 
fice on which she had placed herself, her first and great inquiry 
now, as it had been in times past, was, Lord, what wdlt thou 
have me to do?’^ 

She seemed to have an inward conviction that the time had 
nearly come in God’s providence, when she would be enabled to 
devote herself exclusively to the causes of religion. But she 
knew that God does not require of us duties contradictory in 
their nature j and that her first cares and labours were espfici- 
ally due to her family. 

The administration of a large estate devolved, in a consider- 
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able degree, upon herself. This was the first businegg to which 
Providence, whose indications she regarded with great care, 
seemed to lead her. She says, ** I had received no training in 
matters of business, and was in a great degree ignorant of them. 
But being called in the Divine providence to attend to this 
matter, I received from God that strength and wisdom which 
were necessary for the occasion. I believe that I omitted no- 
thing which it was necessary or proper for me to do. I arranged 
all my husband's pajwrs ; I paid all the legacies which he re- 
quired to be paid ; and did all without assistance from any one, 
excepting always that Divine assistance which God never failed 
to give me, whenever He imposed any special burden. 

“My husband/' she adds, “had a large amount of writings 
and papers of various kinds left with him, to which other per- 
sons had a right. These also required my attention. I took an 
exact inventory of them ; and had them sent severally to their 
owners, which, without Divine assistance, would have been very 
difficult for me ; because, my husband having been a long time 
sick, everything was in the greatest confusion. This circum- 
stance, which naturally arrested the attention of the persons to 
whom the papt^rs were semt, gained me the reputation of a woman 
of skill in business — a reputation Jo wdiich I regarded myself us 
having but very little claim. Another affair, which occurred at 
this time, added to this favourable impression/’ 

There were a number of persons in the neigbourbood where 
her husband resided, whofell into a dispute in relation to apiece 
of property. And not oeing able to settle it, they chose, rather 
than to bring it before the courts, to refer it to him. As he w’as 
acquainted with most of these persons, and had a particular 
esteem for some of them, he took charge of the business, although 
not very appropriate to his situation and his mental habits. 
There were no less than twenty- two persons concerned in this 
affa^, which rendered it one of considerable delicacy and |>er- 
plexity. Either for w^ant of time, or distnisting his ability to 
settle the dispute alone, he employed some persons skilled in 
the law, to assist him in the examination of the papers, which 
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were laid before him, and to aid him in forming a just opinion. 
It was at this sta^e of the business that he died. 

“ After his death,'’ she says, “ I sent for the persons who were 
concerned, and proposed to return them their papers. They 
were troubled, anticipated the greatest evils, and perhaps the 
min of some of their number, if a settlement of the difficulties 
could not be had. In this state of things they proposed to me 
to take the place of my deceased husband, and to act as judge 
between them. A proposition, apparently so impracticable and 
absurd, could not have been entertainod for a moment, had it not 
been for the urgency and the roal neceshitles of the jjarties con- 
cerned. This gave to the proposition the as[>ect of a Christian 
duty. 1 laid it before the J^ord ; and relying on His strength 
and wisdom, felt it my duty to try. I found it necessary to give 
my mind fully to the business, whieb I bad thus, as it seemttd 
to me with the Divine approbation, vokintarily assumed. And 
accordingly, laying aside all otlier business, I shut myself up in 
my closet about thirty days, not going out at all except to my 
meals and to religious worship. All this lime was necessary in 
order to understand the merits of the case. I at length com- 
pleted the examination, formed my filial opinion ujKm the sub- 
ject, and drew it up in writing. The parties were summoned 
together ; and without reading it or knowing what my decision 
was, they accepted it and signed it. I afterwards learned that 
they were so well pleased with what I had done, that they not 
only commended it much, but piiblisLed it abroad everywhere. 
The band of the Lord was in it. It was (lod who gave me 
wisdom. So ignorant was I then, and sf; igriorant am I now, of 
affiairs of this nature, that when I hear ]»ersous conversing about 
them, if appears to me like Arabic.” 

At this period, and during a number of years, her life, con- 
sidered in its outward relations, was retired, domestic, and in 
many respects quiet. The time had not come which was destined 
to open to her the path of more public duty. Inwardly she was 
still desolate. Her sorrow was unap{>easable. But thotigh it 
seemed to her that God had left her, she acknowledged fully the 
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rectitud<* of all His dealings, and f(dt that sLe could not leave 
Him, She followed Him in team like the Syrophenician 
woman. 

After the death of her husband she made some attempts to- 
wards a reconciliation with her mother-indaw. On the follow- 
ing ChristmaK-day, in particular, she approached her, and said 
to her with much affection, “ My mother, on this day was the 
King of Peace lK)rn. He came into the world to bring peace to 
us. 1 beg peace of you in His name.” But her stern heart 
was unmoved ; or, if it w'ere otherwise, she would not let it 
apj>ear. The question then arotw? whether she should leave her. 
A number of persons in whom she placed confidence £ui vised her 
earnestly to do it, Indieving as they did that she had already 
STiffered enough from that source. She had doubts about it. 
She was fearful of offending God by desiring to throw oflf a 
cross, heavy thoUj^b it was, which it seemed to her that Divine 
wLsdom ini[)o,sed upon her. Undoubtedly she was correct. Bat 
the same Providence which impose<l this cross upon her, in its 
own time removed it. In tin* wu'nter of 1677, the winter follow- 
ing the deatii of her husband, au<1 a few weeks after the con- 
versation to which w e have just now referred, her mother-in-law 
gav(^ her ntitice, in express terms, that they could no longer live 
tijgether. 

“ This,” says Madame Guyon, “ was fairly giving me my dis- 
charge. My scruple.s w’ere now* i*eim)ved. I t(K)k meJisures to 
retire from the house wditre we had resided togetlier, as quietly 
as possible, as I did not wish to give occasion for surmises and 
evil remarks. During the period of my wi^lowhood thus far, I 
had not made any visits, except such a.s were of pure necessity 
and charity. I did not wdsh to speak of my troubles to others, 
or to make them known in any way. God had taught me to 
go to Him alone. There w nothing which makes nature die so 
deeply and so quickly, as to find and to seek no earthly support^ 
no earthly consolation, I went out, therefore, from my mother- 
in-law in silence. In the cold of mid-winter, w’heu it was diffi- 
cult to (♦btain suitable accommodation elsewhere, I went out to 
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ieek another habitation, with my three surviving ohildren, and 
my little daughter*** nurse.*' 

We leave her mother-in-law here. The Scripture says in lan- 
guage, which has a true and mighty meaning to the holy heart, 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.'' There is a God above us, 
who is not ignorant of those weaknesses, temptations, and sor- 
rows, existing in every heart, which are known to Him only. 
Until we have the attribute of omniscience, which is requisite 
for a perfectly just judgment, let us never condemn others, how- 
ever defective their characters may be, without leaving a large 
place for pity and forgiveness. Such, I think, were obviously 
the feelings of Madame Guyon in relation to this unhappy mat- 
ter. For more than twelve years her mother-in-law had em- 
bittered her domestic life. But she did not fail to recognise the 
hand of the Lord in it. She was led to see, that God, who 
accomplishes His purposes by instrumentF, made use of the 
jealousy and fierceness of her mother's temper to humble and 
purify her own lofty spirit. God educed her goml out of another’s 
evil. It was a mystery which^she could adore and love, although 
she could not fully understand it. She went out, therefore, in 
silence j with tears, but without rebuke.s. 


CHAPl'ER 

fl«r eh«ritl«»~Ineidonl illustratire — Education of h«r children— Attnoupt* to iisprov* Imt 
own— Study of Lntin— Continuance of Inward desolatiorj -Temptation*— Writoi to La 
Combe— Reoeiree a fafourable anawer— July 22, JflBO, the day of her deUrenunoe after 
nearly ieren yean of Inward piiratloo— Heference to her work, the '* Torrenu"— Remarks 
— Poem. 


Established once more in her own residence, with her little 
family around her, she lived a life more retired than ever. , I 
went," she says, “ after no fine sights or recreations. When 
others went, I stayed at home. I wanted to see and know nothing 
but Jesus Christ. My closet, where I could contemplate Divine 
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thingu, was mj only diversion. The Queen of France was at 
one time in my neighbourhood ; but my mind was so taken up 
with other things, that she had not attraction enough to draw 
me out with the multitude to see her/' 

But retirement from the world is not necessarily retirement 
from duty. In her widowho<>d and seclusion, she did not cease 
to sympathize with the poor and the afflicted. Her own heart 
was desolate ; but it was not in personal afflictions to make her 
Torget that others also bad their sorrows. As she turned her 
mind upon her own situation, and as she looked upon her father* 
less children, she remembered the widow and the orphan. Still 
she had less energy in works of outward I)enevo]ence than at 
some former ^)eriod8. But this was not owing to a change of 
principle or a want of pity ; but is to be ascribed partly to 
feebleness of healtli, and partly to a state of inward desolation. 
Her strength, not tynly her physical vigour but her energy of 
purpose, was in some ch^gree broken ; but the true life, which 
burns without being consumed, remained in it. 

One day a domestic told h* r ll^at there was a poor soldier 
lying in the public n:>ad. sick, and apparently unable to help 
himself. She gave orders that he should Ixj brought in. He 
was one of those wrecks of humanity, ragged, unclean, and de- 
based, who appear to In* without home and without friends, and 
whom no one pities but that God who watches all men, and in- 
spires pity in the hearts of those who are like Himself. For 
fifteen days she watched ever him, with all the care and assi- 
iuity of a mother or sister ; performing offices repugnant to a 
person of her refinement of feelings and manners. This was his 
last earthly habitation. He died at her house. 

At this |)eri(Kl she felt herself called to give some special 
attention to the education of her children. On the subject of 
early education, and especially on the influence of mothers in 
the forming of the intellectual and moral habits of children, she 
had bestowed much thought. To a reflecting mind like hers, 
this important subject would be very likely to suggest itself; 
es[>eciAlly when slit* recollected, as she often did, the loss and 
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injury which she herself had experienced in early life, from 
inattention in this respect. At that lime the subject of early 
education, especially in its relation to those of her own sex, was 
comparatively new; a subject which, since her time, beginning 
with the valuable and interesting work oi Ftineltin on Female 
Education, has been discussed, analyzed, and applied with the 
most successful results. In her Autobiography, she hfis given 
some views on the treatment of children, particularly of daugh- 
ters, characterized by close observation and sound judgment. 

She embraced the opportunity, which Providence now seemed 
to afford her, to revise and extend tlie ehunents of hfT ow'n edu- 
cation. Light literature, including romances arid poetry, ad- 
dressed chiefly to the natural, in tlistinction from the religion^ 
tastes, she had laid aside years bef<u*e. Her reading was limited, 
for the most part, to th(‘ Bible, and works designed to elucidate 
the Bible, and man’s character, his continual need of Divine 
grace, and his growth in the ndighms life. Many works on 
these siiljects, wdiicli from her position in the Konniri Latholic 
Church she would be inclined t(^ consult, were originally writ- 
ten in the Latin language. Under these circv.njstances, she 
commenced and prosecuted the study of the Latin, without [>er- 
baps distinctly foreseeing of how" much benefit i1 would Ixi to 
her in her future inquiries and writings. But here, as every- 
where else, God, w^ho guides us in a way we know not, was pre- 
paring her, in what she was called to do, as well as in what she 
was called to suffer, to accomplish llik ow n wnll. 

During the three years iraine<iiately preceding the death of 
her husband, and sometliing more than the three years imme- 
diately subsequent to it, namely, fron^ J673 to 1680, she endured 
without cessation the pains of inw'ard and of outward crucifixion. 
One source of the snffonng which she exjierienced, in this season 
of privation or desolation^ was, that riotw ilhstaruiing the conse- 
cration of herself to God, she experienced heavy and direct 
temptations to commit sin. Terrible at times must have been 
her mental conflicts. Her language (impossible, it is true, in 
its application, but still strongly expressive of her feelings) was, 
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that she would rather eudiire the sorrows of eternal banishment 
from God's presence, than knowingly sin against Him. 

‘‘ Under thes#* cirennislancen/' she says, “ T felt the truth of 
what thou hast said, 0 my God, that thou judgesl our righie- 
ousnessl 0 how pure, how holy art thou! Who eaii compre- 
hend it ? I was led to see, one after another, the secret ties 
which liOUTid me to earth ; and which God, after He had brought 
them to my notice, was 8ucc**fisively cutting asunder. All inor- 
<linate interest which I had taken in created things (that is to 
say, all interest in them out of God, and out of their true rela- 
tions and true degree) was gradually taken away. It was thus 
that the process of inwnird cnicifixion, often severely trying me, 
fwent stcnidilj on. 

“ O holy Jesus ! ” she exclaims, in looking back upon what 
she then passed through, ‘‘ / n o.v that /(/.</ sheep of Israel whom 
than didst ctjme s/tv \ Thou <iidhi come lu save her, who 
could find flu salviitioh out of thee. 0 ye stout and righteous 
men 1 speak as much, and as proudly as you please, of the 
value and excellence of what yoj^ have done for God's glory. 
As for me, I glory oidy in my infirinities, since they have meriteii 
for me such a Saviour. 

Ixjaded vpith iiii.serieB of all sorts,” she proceeds, “ w’eigbed 
down with the burden of contirinal crosses, 1 at last gave up 
hojHJ. The darknei^ of an eternal night settled upon my 
God Beenied to have forsaken me. But thanks be to His grace, 
my heart bowed in enttre and holy submission. l/ost as I 
seemed to mys<*if to be, I could not cease to Ic>ve, 

Helieviug, as 1 did, iti the strange jxesition of my mind, that 
1 could never again be acceptable to (bn.!, and never be received 
by Him, 1 distinctly and fnily recoguiseii His justice and gO(xl- 
ness, and could not repress the longing desire 1 had to do some- 
tliing, or to suffer something, to promote His glory, I could 
pra^e the name of the Loni out of the depths, to which no lower 
tieep seemed jx)ssible." 

Finditig no satisfactory ndief from others, she wrote to Francis 
de la Comiio. The sjK*cial occasion of her writing wols this: — 
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One of the male domestics in her family, becomings interested 
in religions subjects, was desirous of connecting himself with the 
Bamabiies. He naturally consulted Madame Quyon on the 
subject ; and she was advised by her half-brother, La Mothe, 
to write to La Combe, who, as Superior of the Barnabites at 
Thonon, in Savoy, could undoubtedly give them all the requisite 
information and advice. 

“ I bad always retained for him a secret respect and esteem as 
one who was truly devoted to God, and I was pleased with this 
opportunity of recommending myself to his prayers. I gave him 
an account of my depression and sorrow of mind, and of what I 
then supposed to be the case, that God no longer took pleasure 
in me, but had separated Himself from me.** 

Father La Combe was a man of ability as well as of personal 
inward experience. He took a view of her ciise entirely dif- 
ferent from that taken by others. His experience enabled him 
at once to make a distinction betwc'^n sorrow' and sin ; and to 
reject the opirjion she had formed, that the griefs she experi- 
enced w'ere an evidence of her having offended God. On the 
contrary, he took the ground, that she ought to regard these 
afflictions as an evidence of the goodness and mercy of Go<i, who 
was thus painfully but kindly removing the earthly props on 
which her spirit had leaned. This view, so entirely different 
from the opinions entertained at this time by herself, could not 
fail to give her some encouragement, although she was not as 
yet able fiilly to receive it. 

The correspondence with Father La Comt>e, kept up at 
vals for many years, commenced early in the year 1680. About 
the middle of July she wrote to him a second time, and made 
the particular request, that, if he reccive^d it before the 22d of 
July, a day memorable in her religious history, he would make 
her the subject of special supplication. The letU^r arrived, 
although the place of its destination was quite distant, the day 
before the time specified. And the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed had too much piety and too deep a sense of his obliga- 
tions to the author of it, to suffer a request, offered in sucli an 
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humble and sorrowing spirit, to pass unheeded. It was a day of 
prayer both with him and with her. It was a day also of the 
bearing of prayer. The sceptre of mercy was extended. On 
that favoured day, after nearly seven years of inward and out- 
ward desolation, the cloud which bad rested so dark and deeply 
passed away, and the light of eternal glory settled upon her 
soul. 

She was led for the first time to M;e, under the intimations of 
the Holy Spirit, that all things were just the reverse of what 
she had supposed, — that aflaiction is mercy in disguise, that we 
jx>8se8s by first iKjing deprived, that death precedes life, that 
destruction in the spiritual experience tunis to renovation, that 
of the sorrows and silence of inward crucifixion, and from 
no <»ther source, nmst grotv the jubilees of everlasting bliss, 
Gcxi was given back ; and all thmgB with Him. All sights and 
sounds, all beauties of heaven and ot earth, the trees and flow’ers 
Iwlow, and the stars of heaven in their places, and social plea- 
sures atid earthly friendships, whatever the intellect could per- 
ceive or the heart could relish, — f=.he could enjoy them all, in 
their appropriate place and degree, because, in her victory over 
self, she was enabled to place and appreciate them in their true 
and Divine relation , — all in God. mind God in all. 

“On the 22d of July 1680, that happy day,” she says, “my 
soul was delivered from all its pains. From the time of the first 
letter from Father La Combe, I began to recover a new life. I 
was then, index'd, only like a dead person raised up, who is in 
the beginning of his restoration, and raised up to a life of hope 
rather than of actual possession ; but on this day I was restored, 
as it were, to perfect life, and s(‘t wdiolly at lilerty. I was no 
longer depressc»d, no longer borne down under the burden of 
sorrovr. I had thought Gtxi l(>st, and lost for ever ; but I found 
Him again. And He returned to me with unspeakable magni- 
ficence and purity, 

“ In a wonderful manner, difficult to explain, all that w'hicli 
had been taken from me, w iis not only restoretl, but restored with 
increase and wdth new’ advantages. In thee, 0 my God, I found 
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it all, and more than all! The peace which I now possesKed 
was all holy, heavenly, inexpressible. What I li»id possessed 
some years before, in the period of my spiritual enjoyment, was 
consolation, peace — the gift God rather than the Giver; bnt 
now, I was brought into such harmony with the will of Gexi, 
that I might now be said to possess not merely consolatiorj, but 
the Qod of consolation ; not merely peace, but the God peare. 
This true peace of mind was worth all that I had undergone, 
although it was then only in its dawming. 

“Sometimes, it is true, a sad suggesnon presented itself, — 
that the life of nature might, in some way, reinstate itself. So 
that there was a wakeful spirit within im*. I iratrhed : and was 
enabled, by Divine grace, to meet ami repel the approaclies v>t 
evil in that directiem. In this renovated state, I ftdt no disposi- 
tion to attribute anything to myself. fVrtainly it was not I 
myself who bad listened iny soul to ^he (Voss, and uitder the 
operations of a providence, just but inexorabh*, imd drained, if 1 
may so express it, the blood of the life of nature to its last drop. 
I did not understand it then*; V>ut 1 understood it now. It was 
the Lord that did it. It was God that destroyed me, that He 
might give me the true ^ 

In one of her books on veligious ex[)erience, entitled the 
“ Tokkents,” in which sh*^ endeav<mrs to describe the progress 
of the soul towards (^od, illustrating the subject by torrents 
taking their rise in hills and m«»untain and rullinj? onward 
towards the ocean, she has given her views of tiie process of in- 
ward crucifixion, derived from her own experitmee. It should, 
in fact, be regarded as a statcummt of what she herself passed 
through ; and ought to be read, in connexion with, and as illus- 
trative of what she has said, <m th(' same subject, in her Life. 

In giving her viow.s on })articular Bubj* ( ts, I have not limited 
myself to her remarks made at a particular time, l)Ut have, in 
order to give her precise views, cc^mhined statements made at 
different times and at different pliices of her works. 

And it is in accordance with these views that I think we may 
properly introduce here one of her poems. 
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I UK DRALINGH OF G/»D. OR THE DIVINE ROVE IN BhlSGlSG THE 
hOLL TO A »<TATE OF ABisOLUTE ACQUIEECENCK 


Tw*« my nn & 

To embark nmd nail away 
A« I cUnib'ii the TCdwel'i *cide. 

Bov* was m the tide ; 

** Come/ H** »aul, — ' — make 

Launch int<> tho toumlUrw waaie ’ 

Many rnarincr* were there, 

Ilartn^ each hi» separate rare : 
lliey, that r<(a d us, held lhe»r eye* 
F»x <S ufK,»n the j*iarry ‘kie*. 

Other* *UeT‘d or ;um’d ihe aai!* 

Lo»e, Mfitli p.'Wor Oinne «u{«phed. 
Suddenly n,y courage tried , 

In a tuotiien^. it wa« night. 

Ship and *JOeft were "Ut of Right :• 

On tlie brmjr urare 1 la>. 

Floating ruabeit all ni\ stay 

Did I with re^entrarnt bum 
At thi* un«xp«cte<i turn ? 

Did I wt«h wyiM f on «hara, 

Never u- fonwike it more ? 

No — “ Mir cried. *■ be still , 

1/ I must be fo/f. / *eui ' 

Next He hasten'd te» convey 
Hoth my frail •uftporw away ; 

Salxod my rusht*. h«ade the w-ave* 
Yawn into a Ui 'lutand povea 
Down i went, and aa..k lead 
Ocean cloaing o or my head 

8iUl, Imwever, hfc wrui aafe ; 

And 1 saw Hun turn and laugh , 

•* I'Yiend/' He criiHi, *' adieu ’ lie low, 
MThile the wintry «on«s *hall blow ; 
Whan ihe Rpring has othn'd the rnatn, 
Yq« ahall nae. and (l<»at again " 


Jiffon I saw Hina with diemay 
Spread Hi« p’ume#, and iw»ar away ; 
Now I mark lli-^ rapid flight; 

Now He leave* I’ly aching Right 
He i» gone whom 1 adore, 

"Ti« in vain wHk Him more 

How ! trerohled then and fear d, 

When my Lot* bad diaafif>«ard ' 

*• M'ilith</u leave me thus/ I cne*J, 

* Wh'lm d Iteineatij the rolling Ud» f '* 
\'ain atveinfft to reach Hi* aar ‘ 

Love wa gone, and W' aid not h«ar 

Ah ' return and love me itill ; 

See me Rubject t • tby will ; 

Fn>wn with wrath, or ermile with giaoe 
Only kd me »ec t>.y face 
Kvil I liATc none to fear ; 

All ih good, if Thou art r**wr 

^'et He ioav**« me,— cruei fate ' 

Leave* me in my K« eetato ; 

Have 1 mm d ? Oh. say wherein * 

TeK me, and forpve toy *na ! 

Kiiip, and I^ord. whum I adore. 

• Shall 1 »ee iliy face no mare ? 

lie not angry — 1 rwiiicn 
Hence orth all my will to tlune 
I con’^jii th(Ai Thou depart. 

Though ihiiic aWucT trrttijik's my heart 
ilk> th>n, ond/or rtYT. hx> ; 

All w r%‘!ht fAiif wili d>> 

Thi» wiui :u»t what Lov* inteniad . 

He wa» Dviw no inopts offendt'd . 
iHMm as / bt'i'xtme a cAt/<i, 

IxMY rrlftru d fo me aati snule^i 
A>f‘f’ strife shall tmw fwfii/ 

7\eurt Uu Brstile^a-cm and Jiu brt.i. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Sanotiflcatlott tkn coat{ia.r(.‘d nitb juRtiticfttion — The importance of atrlrinx after it — State tut 
Madame Guyon at thie time— Her work, “The Torrent*” — Some aeudmenw from it 
deacriptire of her own experience — Singular illupiration, by which Rhe »l»owa tha dUTer- 
ence between common Christian* and other* — The depth of the oxpenence impUad IjD 
true sanctification — The question wiiether all must endure the same am«>unt of sufTbring 
in experiencing sanctification — Poera. 

Theologians very properly Diake a distinction between justi- 
fication and sanctification. The two great moral and religious 
elements, namely, entire self-renunciation and entire faith in 
Gk)d through Jesus Christ, are involved in both of these religi- 
ous experiences, and give to them a close relationship ; with<;k\^ 
however, confounding them and making them one. They are 
related to each other, without ceasing to be separate. 

Justification, while it does not exclude the present, has special 
reference to the past. Sanctification, subsequent to justification 
in the order of nature, has exclusive reference to the present and 
future. Justification inquires, How shall the sin, which is past, 
be forgiven ? Sanctification inquires. How shall we be kept 
from sin at the present time and in time to come ? Justification, 
in its result upon individuals^ removes the condemnatory power 
or guilt of sm ; w^hile sanctification removes the j>ower of sin 
itself. 

No man can be a Christian who is not justified. But no in- 
telligent Christian can rest satisfied with justification alone. 
** He hungers and thirsts after righteousness.'’ He, who pro- 
fesses to be a Christian, and yet has not tliis hungering and 
thirsting after a heart that is sanctified, has no gootl reason to 
believe that he has ever known the blessednes-s of a heart that 
is justified. “ By their fruits," says the Saviour, “ ye shall know 
them." Sanctification is the fruit. 

A sanctified heart is only another expression for a holy 4i©art 
— a heart from which selfishness is excluded, which loves God 
with all its power of love. From this lime, Madame Guyon 
professed to love God with such love. 
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Whether we call this state of experience pure love or perfect 
love, whether we denominate it Banctihcation or aaetirance of 
faith, is perhaps not very essential. Certain it is, that it seemed 
to her, withont professing or presuming to be beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake, that she loved her heavenly Father, in accord- 
ance with what the Saviour requires of us, with her whole power 
of loving. And accordingly she could no longer hesitate to 
apply to herself some of the strongest expressions, descriptive of 
the inward life, which are found in the Scriptures. She could 
say, with the apostle, “ I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me ; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 

S B*' (Gal, ii. 20). She understood, as she never did before, 
e Import of the same apostle in the eighth chapter of Romans : 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; 
for the law of the spirit *of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death’' (Rom. viii. 1, 2), She, 
who a short time before believed herself outcast, had now the 
faith and the courage — a courage based upon faith and adorned 
with the deepest humility — to appropriate the beautiful conclu- 
sion of the same chapter, I am versuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor an^eli, nor prindpalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor heighL, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of Ood, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord'* (ver, 38, 39). 

The Torrents is obviously a work drawn chiefly from her own 
experience. In the latter part of it, she describes the state of 
her mind at this period, without, however, any distinct reference 
to herself, except that she occasionally speaks in the first per- 
son, as if forgetting for a moment the style of narration which 
she had adopted. 

“ Great was the change which I bad now experienced ; but 
still, in my exterior Ufa, 1 appeared to others quite simple, un- 
obtrusive, and common. And the reason was, that my soul was 
not only brought into harmony with itself and with God, but 

I 
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with God^B providences. In the exercise of faith and love, 1 
endured and performed whatever came in God’s providence, in 
submission, in thankfulness, and silence. I was now in God 
and God in me ; and where God is, there is as much simplicity 
as power. And what I did was done in such simplicity and 
childlikeness of spirit, that the world did not observe anything 
which was much calculated to attract notice. 

“ I had a deep peace which seemed to pervade the whole soul, 
and resulted from the fact, that all my desires were fulfilled in 
God. I feared nothing ; that is, considered in its ultimate re- 
Bults and relations^ because my strong faith placed God at the 
head of all perplexities and events. I desired nothing but what 
I now had, because I had a full belief that, in my present Btajf. 
of mind, the results of each moment constituted the fulfilme.lCbf 
the Divine purposes. As a sanctified heart is always in harmony 
with the Divine providences, I had no will but the Divine will, 
of which such providences are the true and appropriate expres- 
sion. How could such a soul have other than a deep peace, not 
limited to the uncertainties of the emotional part of our nature, 
but which pervaded and blessed the whole mind I Nothing 
seemed to diminish it ; nothing troubled it. 

“ I do not mean to say that I was in a state in which I could 
not be afflicted. My physical system, my senses, had not lost 
the power of suffering. My natural sensibilities were suscep- 
tible of being pained. Oftentimes I suffered much. But in the 
centre of the soul, if I may so expre;,3 it, there was Divine and 
supreme peace. The soul, considered in its connexion with the 
objects immediately around it, might at times be troubled and 
afflicted; but the soul, considered in its relation to God and the 
Divine will, was entirely calm, trustful, and happy. The trouble 
at the circumference, originating in part from a disordered physi- 
cal constitution, did not affect and disturb the Divine peace of 
the centre. 

“ One characteristic of this higher degree of experience was a 
sense of inward purity. My mind had such a oneness with God, 
such a unity with the Divine nature, that nothing Heemetl to 
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have power to Roil it and to diminish its purity. It ex{)i‘rienced 
the truth of that declaration of Scripture, that * to the pure all 
things are pure/ The pollution which surrounds, has no power 
upon it ; as the dark and impure mud does not defile the sun- 
beams that shine upon it, which rather apj>ear brighter and 
purer from the contrast. 

“ But though I was so much blessed, 1 was not conscious of 
any merit, nor tempted by any suggestions of merit in myself. 
Indeed, I seemed to be so united with God, so made one with 
the centre and sum of all good, that my thoughts did not easily 
turn upon myself as a distinct object of reflection ; and, con- 
sequently, it would not have been an easy thing for me to attach 

myself the idea of merit. If I had done virtuously and meri- 
tono.. dv by a laborious effort^ the idea of merit would more 
naturally and readiW have suggested itself, and I might have 
been tempted to indulge, thoughts of that kind. But now that 
God had become the inward operator, and every movement was 
a movement originating, as it were, in a Divine inspiration, and 
as a holy life had l)ecome as natural to me as the life of nature 
formerly had been, I could not well attribute to myself what 
evidently belonged to God. To Him, and to Him only, to His 
goodness and His grace, I attribu^d all worthiness, all praise. 

It was one of the characteristics of my experience at this 
time, that I could not move myself, or bring myself into action, 
from the principle of self, because self was gone. I stood silent 
and unmoved in the midsf^of God's providences, until the time 
of movement came, which was indicated by these providences. 
Then I decided, when God called me to decide, and with God to 
help me to decide. 

“ From this time, I found myself in the enjoyment of liberty. 
My mind experienced a remarkable facility in doing and suffer- 
ing everything which presented itself in the order of Gkxl's pro- 
vidence. God's order became its law. In fulfilling this law, it 
experienced no inward repugnance, but fulfilled its own highest 
wishes, and therefore could not but be conscious of the highest 
inward lil>erty. When the soul loses the linn’t of selfishness,— » 
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a limit which fixes the soul in itself, — it has no limit but in 
GkKi, who is without limits. What limit, then, ran Ikj placed to 
the length and breadth of its freedom ? 

“ I regard the deprivations and the sufierings of Job, and his 
subsequent restoration to prosperity and to the manifestations of 
the Divine favour, as a history which illustrates, as if in a mirror, 
the process of inward death and inwani resurrection which is 
experienced by those who arrive at the state of full interior 
transformation. God first took away everything, and then re- 
stored everything, as it were, a hundred-fold. And so in the 
inward life. Our worldly possessions, our property, our influence, 
our reputation, our health, are taken away, if God sees it neces- 
sary ; He then smites our domestic and other afiections, 
have persons for their objects rather than things, eitV by 
smiting and withering the affections in themselves, or in the ob- 
jects to which they are attached. He .then proceeds to crucify 
the subject of the Divine operation, to any attachment to and 
reliance on his outward works as a ground of merit and accept- 
ance. In its death to everything where self reigns instead of 
God, the mind dies also to any sense of its own inward exercises 
and virtues, so far as they are a ground of self-gratulation and 
complacency. Nor does this process stop, till thd life of nature, 
which consists in inordinate attachments, is entirely extermi- 
nated. But the soul cannot live without a life of some kind. 
There are but two, and can be but two principles of moral life 
in the universe ; one, which makes miS-selves, or the most limited 
private good, the centre ; the other, which makes God, who 
may be called the Universal Good, the centre. When self dies 
in the soul, God lives; when $elf is annihilated, God is en- 
throned. 

“ In this state of mind 1 did not practise the virtues as virtues. 
That is to say, I did not make them distinct objects of contem- 
plation, and endeavour to practise them, as a person gen<^ally 
does in the beginnings of the Christian life, by a separate and 
constrained effort. I seemed to practise them naturally, almost 
instinctively. The if I had made one, would have been 
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to do otherwise. It wa« my life to do them. Charity, sincerity, 
truth, humility, submission, and every other virtue, seemed to be 
involved in my present state of mind, and to make a part of it ; 
being, each in its appropriate place, an clement of life.'' 

Christians in a higher state of religiotis experience, those 
especially who are in a state of assured faith and love, may be 
compared to fountains which flow out of themselves. In the lan- 
guage of the Saviour, the water which is in them is a “ well oj 
water tpringing up to everlcutmg Ufe*' It is true, that, like the 
waters of Siloa, which came from the sides of Mount Zion, and 
which were pleasing to God and to His people, they generally 
flow Boftly; but they flow abundantly and constantly. Nor is it 

-^all thing, that they do not flow in artificial channels, which 
men b ’'Hnds have cut for them, but in those which God has 
appointefl ; “ at their own sweet will," as some one has ex- 
pressed it, and yet in reality without any will of their own. And 
bearing life to others, its well as having life in themselves, the 
trees grow and flowers bloom on their banks ; and when the 
weary traveller comes there, he finds the cooling shade above, as 
well as the refreshing draught l^eneath. 

The work of sanctification, wherever it exists, is a work which 
enters deeply into our nature. Neither reason, nor experience, 
nor Scripture, authorizes us to speak of it, when it truly exists, 
as a superficial work ; that is to say, a work near the surface and 
easy to be done. It is not the application of something which 
alters and polishes the outside merely. It is not, properly 
speaking, a remodelling and improvement of the old nature, so 
much as a renovation. 

Some things go under the name t)f sanctification, to which 
that term is not strictly applicable. The man of whom the 
Saviour speaks in the Gospel, could wiy, very truly, fiwt 
twice in the week; I give tithes of all I jxmess." Many per- 
sons'* who have subjected themselves to the greatest outward 
austerities, have complained that they did not experience that 
cominuniou and acceptance with God, which they bad antici- 
pated. 
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Some persons, in addition to the rectification of the outward 
nature, have had a degree and kind of inward experience which 
is truly remarkable. It is not an experience, which, properly 
speaking, can be described as sanctification ; but is sometimes 
taken for it. These persons have been much exercised on the 
subject of a holy life ; they have experienced much anxiety in 
regard to it ; and in consequence of the new views they have 
had, and the inward victories they have obUined, have been 
the Bubjectjs of a high degree of joy. Sometimes the joy, owing 
in part, I supjx)se, to some peculiarities of mental character, 
is sudden, intense, overwhelming. They suppose themselves 
wholly and for ever conquerors. Not being in a situation fully 
to analyze their feelings, it is not wonderful that they 
mistakes, and ascribe wholly to grace what is partly^OTe to 
nature ; attributing to religion what belongs to physical or 
selfish excitement. Experience often shows that the sanctifica- 
tion which they profess under such circumstances, has not those 
elements of kindness, of forbearance and meekness, of permanent 
faith and of inward subjectidn and nothingness, which are ne- 
cessary to characterize it as tnie. It is a sanctification evidently 
limited and imperfect, because it was not able to reach and 
subdue that terrible refuge end fortress of evA, the naturai 
mil. 

If these views are correct, they tend to diminish very much 
the danger sometimes supposed to atUmd this subject, which, in 
a few words, is this. If we allow the possibility of sanctification 
in the present life, wq shall, from time to time, find persons 
who will profess this blessing, without possessing it ; a mistake 
which cannot well exist without being more or less injurious. 
The same danger attends the doctrine, that we may possess reli- 
gion in any degree whatever short of sanctification. A man may 
profess religion without possessing it, and the mistake may be 
very injurious. And in all cases whatever, where the profession 
is not accordant with the reality, those evils cannot fail to fol- 
low which are naturally attendant upon error. 

But if sanctification is so tlioroughly explorative and renovat- 
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>ng, and if it be generally understood to be wbat it really k, 
{KJOple will be cautious in making the profession. At least, if 
the profession is falsely made, the error will easily be detected. 
He, to whom the grace of sanctification can be truly ascribed, is 
one with Christ — a man meek, contented, benevolent, and de- 
voutly acquiescent in whatever bears the stamp of providence— 
a man who goes hither and thither on errands of wisdom and 
mercy, without tumult and noise ; doing good to others without 
asking or ex[>ecting return ; in his spirit, where the Holy Qhost 
dwells, divinely p<‘aceful, because he is in harmony with God. 
Such a man, on his lips, his countenance, his actions, his lifs, 
has a Divine seal. 

'T^here is one question which naturally arises here. Is it abso- 
lutely “necessary to undergo all which Madame Guyon passed 
through, in order to experience these results ? I think that this 
question may properly bs answered in the negative. Some resist 
the operation of Go<], because they are afraid of God ; some, be- 
cause in the process of the inward operation they do not under- 
stand what He is doing and to wbat He is tending; and still 
more because they love the world and the things of the world, 
more than th^ love God and the things of God. Resistance on 
the part of the creature, from wljotever cause it may arise, im- 
plies and requires aggressive acts of trial, infliction, and reproof, 
on the part of Him whose right it is to rule. And the greater 
the resistance, the greaUT must be the blow which aims to sub- 
due it. Those who resist much, will suflft r much. 

“ Some persons are not brought to this state of freedom from 
the world and of union with Goti, without passing through 
exceeding afflictions, both external and internal. And this 
happens partly through ignorance, and partly and more gene- 
rally through SELF-wiLU They are slow to learn what is to be 
done, and equally reluctant to submit to its being done. God 
desh^es and intends that they shall be His ; but they still love 
the world. They would perhaps he pleased to have God for 
their portion ; but they must have something besides God 
They would like to have God and their idols at tljc same time 
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And there they remain for a time, fixed, obstinate, inflexible. 
But Grod loves them. Therefore, as they will not learn by kind- 
ness, they must learn by terror. The sword of Providence and 
the Spirit is applied successively to every tie that binds them to 
the world. They are smitten within and without ; burned with 
fire; overwhelmed with the waters; peeled and scathed and 
blasted to the very extremity of endurance ; till they learn in 
this dreadful baptism the inconsistency of the attempted worship 
of Gkxl and Mammon, and are led to see, that God is and ought 
to be the true and only Sovereign.” 

But souls in whom grace is triumphant, are not beyond or 
above the cross. Such grace enables us to l>ear the cross, but 
it does not deliver us from it. Madame Guyon was willi^ iS 
follow in the steps of the Saviour whom she loved. had 

crowned her ; and perhaps it was a crown of thorns. But He 
himself had worn it ; and that was enough to make it infinitely 
dear to her heart. Spiritually^ she bad entered into re$L But 
the rest of earth ought not to be confounded with the rest of 
heaven. The one sleeps amid roses, and is wrapped in sun- 
shine ; the other has a dwelling-place with clouds and tempests 
for its canopy, with thorns and briars for its covering. She 
welcomed, therefore, the cross <}till, now and in alf time to come, 
till her head should be laid in the grave. The following poem 
expresses some of her sentiments on this subject : — 

THE JOI OF THE CROSS, 


Lovo ploiigod in Borrow, I resi^ 

My Krai to tb>( dear hand of thine» 
WUhout rtservt or fear ; 

That band ihall wipe my streaming eyes ; 
Or into amilee of glad snrpme 
Tnuu^ofin the fbllixig tear. 

My sole poeeeaiioD It thy love ; 

In earth beneath, or hearen above. 

I have no other store; 

And though with fervent suit I pray, 

And Impoftone thee, night and day. 

I ask thee nothing more 


My rapid hours pursue the course. 
Prescribed them by loTt’i sweetest forot. 
And by thy sovereign wiU. 

Without a wish to escape ray doom ; 
Though stUl a toirerar flrom the womb, 
And doom'd to suffsr stllL 

By thy command, where'er I 
Soaaow attends me all my way. 

A never -Mltng friend ; 

And. if my sufferings may augment 
Thy praise, behold me well oooteut. 

Let Sorrow still attend ! 
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Adieu ! jt Tftin dellAbtf ef euih, 
Inulpid ■portK, and childkb mirth. 

I tMt« DO iiweeti Id >'ou ; 
ffMtnmm (U^ghti are in tMe eroae, 
jiU jap bukk tome is dross / 

And Jesus thought to too. 

The Cross f 0 raTiahment and hliie — 
How grateAiI e'en iu anguish Is ; 

lie UttsmeM how iweei i 
There ererjr Mnse, and ail the mtnd. 
In all her fhealties relined. 

Taste happlnesi eomplele 

fleuls. oDoe enabled to disdain 
Base, sublnnary ioje. maintain 
Their dignity secure ; 

Tile fhrsr of desire Is paa'd, 

And Lore has all its genuine taste. 

« *elioate and pure. 


Belf-loee no grace in Horrow sees. 
Consulu her own peculiar esse ; 

Tie all the bliss she knows ; 

Bui nobler aims true Lowe employ. 

In Bslf'denla) is her Joy. 

In tttifering her repose. 

Sorrow and X#oTe go side by side ; 

Nor height nor depth oao e’er dirids 
Their hearen-appointed hands ; 
Tboee dear aseodatee still are one. 
Nor, tin the race of life to ran. 

Disjoin their wedded hands. 

Jesus, avenger of our IhU. 

Thou faithful lorer, above all 
The cro** have ever borne ? 

O tell me—life to in thy voloa— 

How much afflictions were thy ehoitMik 
And sloth and ease thy eeorn ! 


Thp ehoiet and mins shalt be ths same, 
Irtspirer of that hdpjiafnt 
Whieh^ust for ever bkue f 
To ktht the erou amdfoUou thee. 
Where love and dutp lead, shall be 
Mp portion and mp praise. 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 

ITneertainty as to her future ooursa— Thoughts of a Nunnery — Decides sgata 
of marriage — AU such (voposltiaoi decided againat — Coum still unoarlain— Short seasoa 
of eooaparative rstiremeni and poao^Poem. 

In this new and encouraging state of her feelings, the ques* 
tion now pressed, What course should she take during the re- 
mainder of her life ? She believed, and she had some support 
for her belief in the Scriptures, that inaction, or rather a suspen- 
mon of action, until Providence indicates the course to be taken, 
with some degree of clearness, is the only true and safe action. 
At suoh times, Providence requires no other kind of action than 
that of wcdting. 

And this action is far from being unimportant, because it 
implies a resigned and submissive spirit — a rejection of all un- 
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bolj motives and impulses — a sincere desire to know the truth 
— and a recognition of God’s readiness to impart it. Indeed, to 
make men wait submissively and patiently until He sees fit to 
permit and authorize their action in subordination to His own 
time and manner of action, is a part, and a merciful and import- 
ant part, of God’s discipline of His children. 

The first plan which suggested itself, was to arrange her af- 
fairs and to go into a nunnery. Thert^ in retirement and silence, 
it seemed to her, as she looked at the subject on its first being 
presented, that she might serve God and benefit her fellow- 
creatures, without the hazards to w'hich she had formerly been 
exposed. Many were the names cherished in her own jxjrsonal 
recollections, and celebrated in history, of those, worn out 
the cares and sorrows of the world, who bad thus God 

and that peace of God which passes understanding, in places of 
religious seclusion. She thought of Genevieve Granger, (yf her 
own sainted sister, who first watched over and instructed her in 
the Ursuline seminary ; the Marys and the Catharines of other 
times, the De Chantals an(k the St. Theresas, came to recollec- 
tion. But it required no great reach of thought to conclude, 
that those who go to the convent, or any other place, without 
being led there by the wisdsm and signature of an overruling 
providence, will fail to fiud God, whatever may be the professed 
object of their search, either as the guide or the end of their 
journey. There was another and a higher question first to be 
answered, What is God’s will ? LiK)liing at thus proposed course 
in the light of the Divine will, and, in order to know that will, 
considering it in its connexion with %vhat she owed to her family 
and the world, she decided against it. 

The situation of her children, in particular, had weight in this 
decision. She was still the head of a family, and could not dis- 
regard the claims and duties of that responsible relation. “ I 
was still restricted in ray movements," she says, “ in haviftg two 
children given me in so short a time before my husband’s death. 
If I had been left with my eldest son alone, I should probably 
have placed him at some college, and have gone myself into the 
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Convent of the Benedietines. But the situation of my younger 
children precluded all thoughts of this kind. God had other 
designs upon me/' 

Among other things was the question of a second marriage. 
Proposals were made by three different persons. At the middle 
age of life, jK)88e88ed of great wealth, with a high reputation for 
intelligence and refined culture, and entitled to move in the 
leading circles of society, the question was one which brought 
itself home to her situation, sympathies, and prospects of useful- 
ness. Carrying this matter, as she did everj^hing else, to God, 
she came to the conclusion that she wtis called to another sphere 
of responsibility and duty. The question was decided on general 
pri^iples. She says, “ There was one of these persons, in 
particu. whose high birth and amiable exterior qualities, 
might, under other circura stances, have had an infliuence on my 
inclinations. But I wasvesolved to be God’s alone.” 

Thus bidding adieu to the world, without shutting herself out 
of the world, she awaited the course of events. Her present 
position, however, and field of labdiir, did not satisfy her. She 
had an inward convictioii, without Iwing discontented or anxi- 
ous, that the jpurposes of God were not fulfilled in it. She 
seemed to see a band in the clouds which beckoned her away, 
but she knew not whither. There seemed to be a voice in her 
spirit, a voice uttered secretly but authoriutively, which said, 
that there were other duti^’s and other crosses before her. Pro- 
vidence had not unfolded its intentions. But she knew that the 
sign of Cknl would be written on her awakened spirit in His 
own good time. 

Meanwhile she enjoyed a short season of comparative retire- 
ment and rest. It was now the summer of 1680. “0 my 

Lord,” she says, ** what happiness did I not largely taste, in my 
solitude and with my little family, where nothing interrupted 
my triinquiUity 1 Living near Paris, but out of its limits, I en- 
joyed the advantages of the country as well as of the city. My 
younger children were of an age which did not require from me 
much {)ersonal care and attention, especially as I was assisted in 
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taking care of them by persons well qualified for that office. I 
often retired into a forest near my residence ; and many were 
the hours and days of religious communion and happiness which 
I passed there,*' In the simple and affecting language of one of 
her poems, — 


Her« tweetly forgetting and wholly forgot. 

By the world and Ita tnrbolent throng. 

The birdi and the «treaxni lend me many a note. 
That aids ncieditatton and eong 

Te desolate ecenes, to your solitude led. 

My life I in praises employ, 

And scarce know the source of the team tliat I shed. 
Whether springing fh>m sorrow or joy, 

Though awfully «il«nt. and shaggy, and rude. 

I am charm’d with the i>eace ye afford ; 

Tour shades are a temple where none will intrude- 
The abode <>f my lorer and Lord. 

Ah ! send me not hack to the raoe^of mankind. 

Pcnrersely by folly begoiled; 

For where In the crowds I hare left shall I find 
The spirit and heart of a child 7 

Here let me, thougl^ fix’d in a desert, he ftee, 

A little one, whom they despise ; 

Though lost to the world, if in union with Thee. 

I am holy, and happy, and wisei 


CHAPTER XIX. 

1SS0-— Remarkable incident In a church— -EfPsct on her mind -Consulied by a peieon eo a 
mission to Siam — Asks his opinion on her plan of going on a mUsion to Oenera— Hia ad 
sice-— Visit of Bishop D’Aranthon at Paris— -Consults him— Decides to leave for 0«x— . 
Charities daring the winter of 1680— Efforts for the spiritual good of others— PreparatioM 
for departixre—Trials of mind— Remarks upon them and the opinions of others. 

It is to this period, either the summer or early in the autumn 
of 1680, that we refer the following incident. “ I was obliged," 
she says, “ to go to Paris about some business. Having Chtered 
into a church that was very dark, I went up to the first confessor 
I found there. I had never seen him before, and have never 
seen him since. I made a simple and short confession ; but with 
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the confessor himself, aside from the religioas act, I did not enter 
into conversation. And accordingly, he surprised me much in 
saying of his own accord, * I know not who you are, whether 
maid, wife, or widow ; but 1 feel a strong inward emotion to ex- 
hort you to do what the Lord has made known to you that He 
requires of you. I have nothing else to say.' 

“ I answered him, Father, I am a widow, who have little 
children. What else could God require of me, but to take due 
care of them in their education ? He replied, ‘ I know nothing 
alKuit this. You know if God manifests to you that He requires 
something of you, there is nothing in the world which ought to 
hinder you from doing His will. One mu$t leave one's children 
iu do thU.' " 

I'liis^temark, coming in this nnexpected manner, touched her 
in a of great interest. The conviction had gradually 

formed itself in her mind^tbat she must leave her present resi- 
dence, and labour somewhere at a distance. But how could shf 
leave her children ? 'I bis question caused her some perplexity; 
but she was not long in perceiving, .that it is easier to the holy 
mind to leave one's children, however strong their claim npoo 
the affections, than to leave any path of duty which Gb>d'8 pro- 
vidence clearly^points out. The^words, heard under circum- 
stances so singular, reminded her of the words of the Saviour ; 
“ He that kjveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy qf 
me; and he that hveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me,'' (Matt. x. J7, 38.) 

She had nearly concluded, though with some doubts, that she 
was called to religious labours in that part of France and Savoy 
which borders on the Bepublic of Geneva, and perhaps in 
Geneva itself. If, in the state of her affairs, she could not very 
oonveniently, or consistently, devote herself to labours among 
the unchristian ised heathen, she would, by labouring in the dis- 
tant a^d rude towns and provinces at the foot of the Alps, sus- 
tain a |>o8ition hardly less trying in itself, or less beneficial in 
its consequences. While deliberating, she was visited by a reli- 
gious friend from a distance, who came, in part, to consult her 
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on a design of going on a mission to Siam. With some reluc- 
tance he opened the subject. As his age and infirmities seemed 
to disqualify him for so difficult and distant an enterprise, she 
did not hesitate to discourage him. 

But said she, “ I have reason to think, that God has sent you 
here not merely to get an opinion in regard to your mission, but 
to give an opinion in regard to mine. I need your assistance 
and your advice,’* Her friend kept the subject under considera- 
tion for some days ; and at last gave an opinion favourable to 
her plans, subject only to this condition, that she should first 
submit the matter to Bishop D’Aranthon, who bore the title of 
Bishop of Geneva, although he resided at Anneci, twenty miles 
south of Geneva, and under whose directions she would naturally 
be placed in going into that part of France. It was tbej>ginion 
of this person, that if D’Aranthon approved, she shoulu^ ; but 
if not, as he was in a situation especi^illy fitted to judge of it, 
she should give up the design. 

To this view she readily assented. It seemed so important to 
ascertain fully the views of .Bishop D’Aranthon, and such was 
the interest felt by this person himself, that be offered to go 
personally to Anneci, and lay the subject before him. Madame 
Guyon hesitated somewhat, I>ecau8e, although ^he was full of 
religious fervour, and wished to spend his last days in attempt- 
ing to convert the Siamese, he was physically unfitted, at his 
period of life, to endure much hardship. While they were thus 
considering, two travellers, both of thhm religious persons, called 
with no object apparently but that of resting, and stated that 
Bishop D’Aranthon was then in Paris. 

He was an humble, sincere man. As Protestants, we would 
naturally consider him to be in some errors ; but he had the 
great merit of being sincere. The people, over whose religious 
interests he presided, were for the most part poor, engaged in 
agrionltural pursuits, and simple in their thoughts and miyiners. 
They dwelt partly in Savoy and partly in France ; in sterile 
out romantic regions, situated at the foot of the Alpine ranges. 
Sympathizing with a pe(»ple, whose lot could be mitigated and 
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rendered happy only by the influences of religion, be loved them, 
and laboured most sincerely and faithfully* And it was a great 
satisfaction to him to find any person, especially such a woman 
as Madame Guyon, willing to co-operate in spreading among 
them the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Madame Guyon visited him without delay, and she speaks ot 
but one visit* to him. The author of the Life of D’Aranthon 
says that there were a number of interviews. The good Bishop 
received her frankly and kiadly. She stated her situation, 
experience, and fixed purpose to devote herself to the service 
of God. But liow and where, she knew not; except that the 
concurrence of providences, combined with something within 
htr, seemed to indicate that she might, perhaps, labour profit- 
*tbly'*irw.tbe dihtant part of France, and the contiguous portion 
of Savoy. had occurred to her also, to employ the substance 
which Gh>d bad given herein forming a charitable establishment 
for the resort of those who might be found tnily willing to serve 
Qtxi, and might need such aid. “ The Bishop,^ ^ she says, 
“ approved my design. , 

She determined, in concurrence with D’Aranthon, and also 
Father La Conjbe, whom she thought it proper to consult by 
letter, to leave Faris, as soon as Ijjer affairs could be adjusted, 
and reside at Gex, until Providence should indicate some other 
field c*f labour. Gex is in the extreme east of France, within 
the modern department of Ain, twelve miles from Geneva. It 
is a town of some note, situated at the foot of Mount St. Claude, 
one of the sumraits which constitute the celebrated Alpine 
range, called the Jura mountains. 

As, however, the arrangements ft)r so long a journey, and so 
complete a change could not be fully made until late in the 
autumn, it was determined to postjmne her departure till the 
spring or summer of the next year. Meanwhile, however, she 
was ngi idle. In addition to the cares and labours incident to 
her removal, she declined no labour, which the warmest Chris- 
tian charity and fidelity required her to undertake for others. 

In the winter of l(i80, which was very long and severe, there 
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wa« a scarcity in France. Amid the dense population of Paris 
and its suburbs, it might perhaps be denominated a famine* 
Aroused by the cries of distress, Madame Guyon made every 
effort to relieve the many persons who stood in need. For a 
considerable time she distributed some hundreds of loaves of 
bread at her house every week, besides charities of a more private 
nature. In addition, she made arrangements for a number of 
poor boys and girls, and kept them at work, 

God not only gave her strength and means to do it, but she 
adds, that He “ gave such blessings to my alms, that I did not 
find that my family lost anything by it.*' “ True charity," she 

remarks further, “ instead of wasting or lessening the substance 
of the donor, blesses, increases, and multiplies it profusely. If 
men fully believed this, how much that is now uselessly dissi- 
pated, would be given to the poor, which would scCrcaly bless 
those who might receive it more than those who might give." 

She was assiduous also, although in a somewhat private 
manner, for the spiritual good of others. She mentions a num- 
ber of individuals, and on^ whole family in particular, whom 
she thinks she was the means of greatly benefiting in this re- 
spect. The cases were similar to many others to which she 
alludes in her history ; but they show that the sentiment of 
benevolence, the principle of doing good, had taken strong and 
permanent possession of her mind. The righteous shall say 
unto the Saviour at the last day, “ Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? or naked, and 
clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee? And the King shall answer and sag unta 
them : Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye ham done ii untp 
one of the least of these my brethren^ ye have done it unto me*** 
(Matt. XXV. 37-40.) 

As her departure approached, she made every prepf^tion 
pioper and necessary. Some important arrangements were to 
be made as to her property, of which she regarded herself as 
merely the stewardess ; and while, therefore, she could not 
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employ it in personal gratifications on the one hand, she could 
not wholly neglect it on the other. She made such provision 
as seemed to be desirable, for those friends and relatives, as well 
as others, whom Providence had made especially dependent on 
her. Her two sons she placed in the care of persons who would 
see everything done, which could reasonably be expected, for 
their morals and education. Her little daughter it was her 
intention to take with her. 

But she experienced, at this juncture, some trials, both iuward 
and outward. Clear as the course proposed was to her own 
mind, and strongly as it was approved by many religious persons 
in whom she had confidence, there were others to whom it ap- 
peared objectionable. “ One day,” she says, “ when I was 
thinking over my plans, I found myself looking at them in the 
human H^ht rather than in God’s light, and I found myself 
tempted and staggered. • The thought arose, perhaps I am mis- 
taken. At this moment an Ecclesiastic came in, who was in 
the habit of visiting at my house, and said to me very promptly, 
that the undertaking was rash and* ilb ad vised. I confess that 
I had some feelings of discouragement. 

“ But going to my Bible, to see wbat light I could find there, 
I opened at Ii?hiah xli. 14, as fcjlows : ‘Fear not, thou worm 
Jacob, and ye men of Israel. I will help thee, saith the Lord, 
and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel.’ And opening at 
the 43(1 chapter, I read as follows : ‘ When thou passest 
through the waters, I will f*e with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee. When thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burnt ; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee ; for I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour.’ As I thus read, my heart was strengthened. My 
doubts fled away. Relying on God, what occasion had I to 
fear ? I rt^solved to go, although I might appear a fool in the 
eyes af others ; regardless of the censures of those who know 
not what it is to be a servant of God, and to receive and obey 
His orders.” 

Her trial in regard to her children was very (considerable ; but 
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she was enabled, through grace, entirely to surmount it. She 
loved them ; “ especially,” she says, “ my youngest son. I saw 
him inclined to good, and everything seemed to favour the hopes 
I had conceived of him. I was not insensible to the risk of 
leaving him to another’s education. My daughter was at this 
time ill of a very tedious fever. Providence was pleased, how- 
ever, so to order it, that she recovered her health in season to 
take the journey with me. The ties with which God held me 
closely united to Himself, were infinitely stronger than those of 
flesh and blo'^d. The laws of ray sacred marriage obliged mo 
to give up all, to follow ray spouse whithersoever it was His 
pleasure to call me. Though from time to time I had doubts 
and trials of mind before I went upon this religious mission, 
after my departure I never doubted of its being God’s will. 

“And though men, who judge of things only acconffig to the 
success which follows them, have taken occasion, from my sub- 
sequent disgraces and sufferings, to judge of my calling, and to 
run it down as error, illusion, and imagimttion, it is that very 
persecution, and the multitude of strange crosses {of which this 
imprisonTnent which I now suffer is one),* which have confirmed 
me in the certainty of its truth and validity. Nay, I am more 
than ever convinced, that the resignation which ‘d have made of 
everything, is in pure obedience to the Divine will. The Gospel 
effectually, in this point, shows itself to be true, which has 
promised to those that shall leave all for the love of God, ‘ a 
hundred-fold in this life, and persecutions also.’ 

“And have not I infinitely more than a hundred -fold, in so 
entire a possession as thou, my God, hast taken of me ; in that 
unshaken firmness which thou givest me in my sufferings ; in 
that perfect tranquillity in the midst of a furious tempest, which 
assaults me on every side ; in that unspeakable joy, enlargedness, 
and liberty which I enjoy, at the very time of an imprisonment 
rigorous and severe ? I have no desire that my imprisqpment 
should end before the right time. I love ray chains. Every- 
thing is equal to me, as I have no will of my own, but purely 

* Sbe wrote thin when a prlMoner in the Content of 8t. Marie 
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the love and will of Him who poBseBses me. My senses indeed 
have not any relish for such things ; but my heart is separated 
from them, and borne over them ; and my perseverance is not 
of myself, but of Him who is my life ; so that I can say with 
the apostle, ^ It is no more I that live^ but Jesus Christ that 
Uoetk in meJ And if His life is in me, so my life is in Him. 
Tt is He in whom I livSy and movSy and have my being. 


CHAPTER XX. 


JTttly 1 S 81 * m P»rU-^MAcn«r of lo«TioK mnd r«MK>nfl of i( — Iltir compAaioa»—Rer dblM 
m»kt» crotmm, aad th«o Wf & crown for her —Stops Corbeil— Meet* tho Fimndtou^ 
fonBerljr instrmaentel In ber convndon -OonremttioD— Sail* for Meiun— Mwiit»llox»— 
Rttferftaoaa to hnr pootry — Poem. 


She left Paris, as nearly as can now be ascertained, early in 
July 1681. Considerable opposition to her designs manifested 
itself in some quarters, which rendered it possible, at leasts that 
efforts might be secretly and perhai>s violently made to prevent 
her departure. Her half-brother, La Mothe, who seems to have 
felt that he had some claims, or at least some expectations, on 
her proi>erty, had influence in high places, es{>ecially with the 
Archbishop of Paris, who had influence with the king. Much 
regard was not paid to the liberty of the subject. Not unfre- 
quently ^lersons were seized suddenly and sent to the prison of 
Vincennes, or the Bastile, by orders secretly and maliciously 
obtained. 

Madame Guy on knew' this, and at a later jwriod she had ex- 
perience of it. She thought it best, therefore, not to place her- 
self in a situation where any attempt of this kind could be made 
upon her. '"Accordingly she departed privately from Paris, in a 
boat on the Seine. With her little daughter five years of age, 
attended only by a devout woman, whom she calls Sister Gamier, 
and two female domestics ; one of whom, f suppose, was the 
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maid-servant to whom God gave so much of her spirit, and who 
shared for many years her labours and imprisonments. 

She went forth with a definite object ; but still she might say 
in some sense, that she went forth “ not knowing whither she 
went.'^ She was now in her thirty-fourth year. Home and 
friends she might be said to know no more ; she became a repre- 
sentative of w'hat she aptly calls the “ apostolic life/' wkh the 
world for her country, and all mankind for her brethren. From 
this time also we may number what she calls her “years of 
banishment.” Wanderings, persecutions, imprisonments, exile, 
were her portion. 

Alone upon the waters, she adored and rejoiced in God in 
silence. Still something within her whisf>ered sadness to her 
heart. Her situation seemed to resemble that of >be apostle 
Paul, when he went up, fi'r the last time, to Jerusalem. 
“I go bound,” he says, “in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there ; save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesses in every city, siiying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me.” Her little daughter sat in the boat, and 
employed herself in cutting the leaves and twigs which she had 
gathered on the river banks, or as they had ^ioated by on the 
water, into the shape of crosses. In this way she made a great 
number ; and then, apparently unconscious of what she was 
doing, she fastened many of them to the garments of her mother. 
Her mother, at first, did not particularly notice what she was 
doing ; but directing her attentiun to it soon afterwards, she 
found herself almost literally covered with crosses. Having 
borne the cross in times past, and seeing but little prospect of a 
different result in future, she could not help looking on the act 
of her child as a sort of symbol and foreshadowing of what she 
would be called to endure. Sister Gamier remarked to Madame 
Guyon, “ The doings of this child apjtear to be mysterious.” 
And turning to the child, she said, “ My pretty child, ^ve me 
some crosses too.” “ No,” she said ; “ they are all for my dear 
mother.” But she gave her one to stop her imjwrtunity. 

But what was the surprise of Madame Guyon, when she saw 
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her daughter a little afterwards weaving together a crown of 
leaves and river flowers. She came and insisted on placing the 
crown upon her head ; saying, “ After the cross you shall he 
crowned,** This perfected the Hyinbol. First the trial, and 
then the reward ; the night of affliction succeeded by the dawn- 
ing and the noon-day of joy. First the Cross, and then the 
Crown. This gave the transaction, though the doing of a little 
child, the character of a sign of Providence. And though 
“Ixjnds and afflictions’^ awaited her, she could add, with the 
apostle, “ None of these things move me ; neither count I my life 
dear unto me^ so that I might finish my course with joy J* 

Their boat stopped at Corbeil, a p]e?isant town of some rise, 
seventeen miles from Paris. Her stay was short. But she met 
there the pious Franciscan whose conversation bad been so much 
blessed to*!ier in the early part of her religious history. She had 
kept up a correspondency with him for many years, and looked 
u{>on him as one of the most experienced and valuable of her re- 
ligions friends. Their interview recalled many pleasant recol- 
lections, and was calculated to fill their hearts with gratitude. 
She related the dealings of God, which had resulted in her 
present design. The Franciscan, now advanced in years and 
mature in judgtnent, approved plans, and invoked the Divine 
blessing upon them. 

Once more upon the Seine, she saw with pleasure the impulse 
of oar and sail. The tree ^'^7 tipon the banks ; the flower bent 
its stalk to the waters ; the breeze wafted odours ; the birds 
sang in the branches. But there was nothing which she could 
dissociate from Qixl ; in all she heard Go<p8 voice ; in all she 
saw God’s glory. She saw the husbandman as he went to his 
home — his cottage l)eneath the trees on the river's bank ; and 
she could not help thinking, in the secret of her heart, tliat earth 
had no home for her. But though a pilgrim, she was not alone ; 
though homeless, she had a habitation not made wuth hands. 

The state of her mind is found delineated in her poems. No 
l>er8on but a Christian of confirmed and thorough piety could 
have written the following beautiful stanzas, evidently drawn 
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from her own experience. Poetry ifi fho heart expressed ; or, 
at all events, there is no poetry where there is no heart. The 
poetry of Madame Guyon, whatever defects may attach to it, 
has the merit of expressing precisely what she was^ and what 
she felt. These stanzas are emphatically the sentiments of the 
day and the hour ; the spirit and voice of the world’s wanderer. 


OOD EVEEYWHERE TO THE SOtJL THAT LOVES HIM. 


O Thou by long experience tried, 

Near whom no grief can long abide ; 

My Lord ! bow full of sweet content, 

/ pau mp yeart ofbanithmmt 

All ecenee alike engaging prove 
To soult impreee'd with aacred love ; 
Where'er they dwell, they dwell in Thee. 
In heaven, in earth, or on the tea. 

Tit me remaim nor place nor time ; 

Mp country ie in every dime / 

7 can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there 

White place ice seek, or place we shun. 
The soul finds happinees t'n none . 

But with a Ood to guide our way, 

’H# etpualfoy to go or stay. 


Could I be CMt where Thou ari not, 

Tlsat were indeed a dreadfhl lot; 

But rt gious none remote 1 call. 

Secure of finding God in all. 

My country, L*>rd, art Thou akme t 
No other can I cUum or own ; 

The point where nil my wiehei meet. 

My law, my love ; life'* only iweet. 

I hoid by nothing here below ^ 

Appoint my Journey, and I go ; 

Though f icrced by icom, opprekl by pride 
I feel the good. — feel nought beMde 

No frowni of men can hurtful }^ove 
To iouliJ on tire with heavenly love; 

Though men and devils both oondemn 
No gloomy days arise for them. 


Ah, then ! to Hit embrace repair. 

My ioul, — thou art no stranger there ; 
There love Dlviuj shall be thy guard. 
And peace and safety thy reward. 


•1 

CHAPTER XXL 


Arrives at Lyons — Remarks — Proceeds to Anneci — Remarks un tbit Joun>ey— lleUgban 
•ervioes at the tomb of St. Francis de Sales — Arrives at Qri, 23d of July 16SI—- I>«aih 
of K. Beitot— Appointment of La Combe-Inward religious slate— Renevolent efforts— 
New views of the nature of her mission— SancUffcatlon by faith— Visit to Gei— Personal 
Inbours with La Combe — Favourable rwolts. 

The boat stopped at Melun, a pleasant town, twenty-five jniles 
south-east of Paris. Immediately she took passage with her 
companions, — with the exception of Sister Gamier, who stoi)|>ad 
at Melnn, — in one of the public conveyaTKJes that travelled 
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between Meliin and lijons. Lyons, formerly tbe second city of 
France for beauty, commerce, and opulence, is situated at tbe 
confluence of tbe Rhone and Sacme, two hundred and twenty 
miles south-east of Paris. Distinguished as it was for its public 
structures, besides other objects of interest, she spent no longer 
time in it than was necessary to recover a little from tbe ex* 
haui||ion of her journey. She could not indulge curiosity, except 
in subordination to the claims of religious duty and of God's 
glory. 

From Lyons she took the most direct and expeditious route 
to Anneci, the residence of Bishop D'Aranthon. Speaking of 
this jouniey, she says, “ It was very fatiguing. The toils of the 
day were followed by almost sleepless nights. My daughter, a 
very tender child and only five years of age, got scarcely any 
sleep, peris aps thre^’ hours a night. And yet we both bore so 
great a fatigue without /ailing sick by the way. My daughter 
showe<l no uneasiness, and made no complaint. At other times 
half this fatigue, or even the want of rest which I endured, 
would have thrown me into a fit (»f sickness. God only knows 
both the sacrifices which He induced me to make, and the joy 
of my heart in offering up everything to Him. Had I been 
possessed of kihgdoms and empiies, I should have offered them 
ill up with the greatest joy, in order to give Him the highest 
marks and evidences of love. 

** As we passed from town to town, I made it my practice, 
when w'e arrived at the public inn, to go into tbe nearest church, 
and spend my time in acts of devotion, till summoned to my 
meals. And when travelling, I did not cease to pray inwardly 
and commune with God, although those with me did not per- 
ceive, or at least comprehend it. My communion with God, and 
my strong faith in Him, had a tendency to sustain my spirits 
and render me cheerful. Disengaged from the w orld, and de- 
voted»«xclusivcly to God's work and will, I found myself uttering 
the pleasure of my heart aloud in songs of praise. We passed 
through some dangerous places, especially between Lyons and 
Ohara l)ern. And at one time our carriage broke down. But 
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God wonderfully preserved us. He seemed to l>e to us a pillar 
of fire hy nighty and a pillar of cloud hy day^ 

She arrived at Auneci on tlie 21st of July 1681. Next day, 
some religious services, which had special reference to her arrival, 
were performed by the bishop at the tomb of St. Francis de Sales. 
The memory of this distinguislied man was exceedingly dear to 
her. She seemed to feel a special union with him, and to hold, 
as it were, with his departed spirit, ‘‘ the holy intercourse of 
friend with friend ; united with him in Christ, and with Christ 
in God, who binds all His people, botii the dead and the living, 
in one immortal tie.’* 

The 22d of July was a day which, since the year 1668, w^ben 
she first knew the blessedness of l)elieving, she liad never [K*r- 
mitted to pass without special observance. On this day, nine 
years before, she had given herself to Go<l in the solemn 

manner, with the formality of a u^ritter^ act. To this she refers 
when she says, It was there, at the tomb of 8t. Francis de 
Sales, that I renewed my spiritual marriage with my Redeemer, 
as I did every year on this day.*^ She was refreshed by the re- 
collection of the striking passage in the Projibet Hosea, “ And 
I mil betroth thee unto me for ever ; yea., 1 will betroth thee mito 
me in righteousness y and in judgment, arid in loving -kindness, and 
in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness ; and 
thou shall know the LordT 

On the 23d of July, she eon tinned her journey, making a 
short stop in Geneva at the liouse of the French consul, wlmre 
religious services were performed. She speaks of it as having 
been a day of much spiritual consolation. “ It seemed to me,” she 
says, ** as if God united Himself to me in a powerful and special 
manner.” Near the close of the day, she passed again within 
France, which she had left in going to Anneci and Geneva; and, 
making her way along the base of the Jura mountains, reached 
Gex. She took up her residence at the house of the Sisters of 
Charity, who received her very kindly. 

M. Bertot, whom, as her authorized Director, Madame Quyon 
hm\ consulted for many years, and in whom she plae<‘d great 
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coiifi<lencc, seems tf) have W.n a man of learning and piety, 
cbaraeterized by a high degree of caution. 8be says he was 
retired and difficult of access; and not at all inclined to think 
favourably of any religious experience which partook much of 
the marvellous and extraordinary. Nevertheless, on being con- 
sulted in relation to her mission, he gave his approval of it. A 
short tjme after she saw liim on this subject, he was taken ill, 
and died. His works, containing some letters of Madame Guyon 
on spiritual subjects, went pnblishe<l after his death. 

One of the first acts of Bishop D'Aranthon, after her arrival 
at Oex, was to appoint Director, in Bertot’s place, Father La 
Combe. The selection met her views and wishes. Bertot's 
views and experience were not altogether accordant with hers. 

Maulame Guyon speaks of the early part of her residence at 
Gex aa clul^acterized by sweet and hap[)y j>eace of mind and 
most intimate c(,mmuuioi 4 with God. Many times she awoke 
at midnight, with sncli a presence of Gr^I in her soul, that she 
could no longer sleep, but an>se and spent hours in prayer and 
pruim; and Divine communion. 0<^‘^one occasion her exercises 
were connected with the scripture, “ I/o, 1 come to do thy will, 
0 God;'* which was bnmght to her mind very forcibly, and so 
applied to her o^n situation and /eelings as %) cause the most 
devout and pleasing reflections. “ It was accompanied,^' she 
says, “ whth the most pure, {xmetrating, and {x»werful communi- 
cation of grace tliat I had ever experienced. And here I may 
remark, that, althcngli my soul w'as truly renovated, as to know 
nothing but God alone, yet it was not in that strength and 
immuiiibility in which it has since been.'' 

She was now on a field of lalxuir remote from the noise and 
temptations of cities, to which she had Iwked forward with 
great inUTest. She had come without any {ascribed course of 
action. But he w’ho has the heart of a true missiona?*y, will 
find something which can be done benevolently and religiously, 
wherever he goes ; and that, too, without the formalities and 
aids of antecedent arrangements. God 0 {>ens the way to those 
that love Him. In connexion with other religious persons, she 
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endeavoured to do good to the jK)or, the ignorant, and suffering, 
especially in giving religious instruction. 

She merely alludes to her labours incidentally and briefly. 
She was skilled in making ointments and applying them to 
wounds, and thought she might be very beneficial to those who 
were afficted in that way, especially the poor. And she con- 
templated devoting herself wholly to benevolent measpres of 
this kind. It was obviously her expectation to labour very 
much as she had laboured in times past ; praying, instructing, 
visiting the sick, and giving to the needy ; with the simple 
difference, that now her lal)oiir8 were to be performed in a dif- 
ferent situation and among a different class of people. Her 
labours and charities were such that Bishop A ran then wrote 
her a polite letter, expressive of his gratitude. 

But it was not long before a new voice began utter itself 
in her heart. The thought, or the voice, which God puts within 
us, is often at variance with mere human wisdom. In more 
than one sense can it be said, that “ God’s thoughts are not as 
our thoughts.” He not unfirequently leads His people in a way 
which they know not. In God's view the time of the thing is 
as essential as the thing itself. In sending her from Paris to 
the foot of the Jura, among < a poor and unknown people, Ho 
imposed a mission upon her which she did not know, and which 
He did not design that she should know — a burden which she 
nnderstood afterwards, but not now. 

The voice inwardly, in the form ol a new and imperious con- 
viction, began to speak. Something within her seemed to say, 
that this was not the special and great work which God had 
called her to perform. Her mind was perplexed, and she was 
at a loss what course to take. At this time Father La Combe 
came to Gex. He advised her to set apart a season of special 
snpplicatioo for the purpose of ascertaining more definitely what 
the will of the Lord might be. But on endeavouring tG carry 
this advice into effect, she thought it best to leave the subject 
to the decisions of Providence. 

Gk)d never has failed, and never will fail to make known His 
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will, in Hir own time and way, to thoBO who have true and un- 
reacrved hearts to do His will. In fact^ His will exists in His 
present providences ; they are the letters in which it is written. 
And the heart that perfectly corresponds to God’s providences, 
perfectly corresponds to His will. It was God's will that she 
should go, not knowing whither she went, A cloud rested upon 
her path. The seal of her mission was not get broken. What 
could SiiQ do then but wait, adore, and be silent ? And this was 
her answer, practically at least, to La Combe — a man much less 
advanced than herself. Goil," she thought in her heart, “ will 
not fail to indicate to me w^hat course 1 should take, when, on 
the one hand, He finds me ready to do His commands, and when 
on the other He is ready to make His commands known. I 
leave, therefore, everything with Him, and with His providences. 
Thy will ik)ne.” 

The work which the Ixyd had assigned her, was wholly dif- 
ferent from what she had anticipated. God often works thus. 
Thus, at the foot of the Alps, when she thought her great 
business was to make ointments, and cut linen, and bind up 
wounds, and tend the sick, and teach jK>or children the alphabet 
and the catechism (important vocations to those whom Provi- 
dence calls to them), she utterec^ a word from her burdened 
heart, in her simpUcitg^ without knowing or thinking how widely 
it would affect the interests of humanity, or through how many 
distant ages it would be re-echoed. And that word was, Sancti- 
fication by Faith. * 

Both the thing and the manner of the thing stmck those who 
heard her with astonishment. Sanctification itself was repug- 
nant ; an<l sanctification by faith inexplicable. In the Pro- 
testant Church, it would have been hardly tolerable ; but in the 
Boman Catholic Church, which is characterized by ceremonial 
olMjervances, the toleration of a sentiment which ascribes the 
highesUresults of inward experience to faith alone^ was impos- 
sible. So that, instead of being regarded as an humble and 
devout Catholic, as she supposed herself to be, she found herself 
suddenly denounced as a heretic. But the Word was in hei 
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heart, fonoed there by infinite wisdom ; an<l in olwdicnce to that 
deep and sanctified conviction which constitutes the 80 ur« in- 
ward voice, she uttered it ; uttered it now^ and uttered it alwa^t 
“ though bonds and imprisonments awaited her." 

She used discretion, however ; but not hypocrisy. She did 
not esteem it advisable to propose the highest results of the 
religious life to those who had hardly made a Ixjginning, and 
who had not, as yet, experienced the blessing of justiffcation. 
But when she met with those who believed in Christ as a 
Saviour from the penalty of a violated law, she seemed to be 
impelled by a sort of religious instinct, originating in her own 
blessed experience, to recommend Him also as a Saviour from 
present transgression, as a Saviour who can and does communi- 
cate His own spirit of truth, meekness, gentleness, purity, and 
holiness of heart to those who, in the spirit of entire self-renun- 
ciation, kx)k to Him believingly for these great blessings. She 
said what w^as in her, in GodV time, without variation and 
without fear, scarcely know ing wdiat she did. 

Her friend the Franciscaq had made some suggestions on the 
course which she might find it ex|>edient to pursue. He seems 
to have understood the state of things at Gex, esj>ecially among 
that class of persons entitled ^the New^ Catholics, with whtun it 
was thought probable that she might be called particularly to 
labour. He mentioned," she says, “ a nurul^er of things about 
them, in order to show me that my views on religious experience, 
and my experience, were quite difierent from what I should be 
likely to find among them. He gave me to understand that I 
must be very cautious in letting them know that I walked in 
the inward path ; that is to say, in a life which rests upon faith; 
assuring me, if I were not so, that I could reasonably expect 
nothing but persecutions from them." 

But it was difficult for her to understand and receive this 
advice. The way of GckI had become so clear to her, that she 
did not readily perceive how others, in the foolishness of the 
natural heart, might stumble at it. And if they did stumble at 
it, was it not the way of God still ? And ought it not to be 
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proclaimed ub such ? “ It is in vain/’ she remarks, in connexion 
with this conversation, “to contrive to hide ourselves from the 
blow, when God sees it best for us to suffer, and especially when 
our wills are utterly resigned to Him, and totally passed into 
His. 0 Saviour, how didst thou submit to the blow, yea, how 
didst thou smite, as it were, upon thyself, in submission to thy 
Father's holy will! I am thine, solemnly devoted to the one 
thing of being like Thee, of being conformed to Thee. Thou 
didst suffer ; and I will suffer with Thee. I refuse nothing. 
If it be thy will, my own hand shall strike the wound into my 
own bosom.'* 

She said, on proper occasions, what she had to say without 
conoealment. It w’as now evident that God, for this very pur- 
pose, had sent her there. God sent her abroad, that she might 
preach the'^hore effectually at home. He placed her at the cir- 
cumference, that Wginniftg, not “ at Jerusalem," but at the 
furthest place from Jerusalem, she might operate back from the 
circumference to the centre. The woman's voice that uttered 
itiiclf in self-devoted banishment, at the foot of the Jura, wajs 
heard in due time in the high places of Paris. When she had 
spoken, her eyes were opened in relation to her position. Some 
believed and rejoiced ; some disbelieved and reproached her, 
and were angry. 

At this juncture, of those whose learning and position in 
society rendered their concurrence particularly important, one 
individual only stotxi by her, both in sentiment and action — 
Father I>a Combe. Providence favoured and supported her here. 
He was her spiritual Director ; under8tfx)d her principles and 
experience ; had something, although lingering far behiud her, 
of the same thorough inward life. On his return to Thonon, he 
invited her to go with hinj. This invitation she accepted, ns 
the excursion W’ould be favourable to her enfeebled health, and 
entir<fly within the limits of the present sphere of her labours. 
They decided to take the nearest way across the* Iceman lake. 
Hosts were continually crossirjg, which offennl them a pa.Hsage. 
Embarked in her little vessel, she was now on the wave of 
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those waters, and in the bosom of those mountains, which 
philosophers and poets have delighted to behold, and have loved 
to celebrate : — 

** Ole&r, placid Lemao I thy oontractod lake, 

With the wide world I dwelt in. i> a thing 
Which warm me, with ite stUlnem, to forsake 
Barth’s troubled waters for a purer spring.” 

It was in the sight of the place where she now was, that Giblxm 
and Voltaire subsequently resided and wrote. These very 
waters, and the cliffs and cottages and snow-crowned summits 
that hung over them, have since inspired the genius of Rousseau 
and Byron. With deep feeling ihty admired these wonderful 
works ; with no less admiration of the works, admired them 
still more, as the mighty mirror of the God who made them. 
Thty drew their inspiration from the mountains, wlSich, though 
formed of adamant, must sooner or later crumble and pass away ; 
tkt drew her inspiration from the God of the mountains, who 
endures for ever. 

Before they reached the eastern side of the lake, one of those 
sudden and fierce storms arose, to which this body of water is 
subject. The dark clouds wrapped them ; their little boat 
dashed violently upon the waves ; the boatmen ^ere in conster- 
nation. But to her the storm brought no terror. Faith, which 
places God in the centre — God, who is love under all circum* 
stances, in the storm as well as in the siuishine — had equalised 
all. Calmly she awaited the result. God protected the little 
company, and they arrived safely at their place of destination. 

Twelve days she stayed at Thonon, at the Ursuline Convent, 
a portion of the time in retirement, separate from the world, but 
not alone. God was with her. But she never forgot the mission 
which she now felt was committed to her — namely, the procla- 
mation, to all who bear the name of Christ, of Holiness baaeil 
upon Faith, as their present privilege and possession. To ac- 
complish her for this work, Go<l had not only established her 
jK)6ition in society, and given her vast lowers of thought, but, 
what was still more necessary, had subjected her inmost nature 
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to the terrible discipline of His providences, and to the flaming 
•cTOtiny of His Holy Spirit. 

At this time her mind was very much taken up with the 
spiritual condition of La Combe— nominally, her Director. But 
really the f^iritual direction was with the one to whom God had 
actually given the deepest experience and the largest measures 
of His grace. The relation in which they stood to each other, 
gave them frequent opportunities of conversation. He was pre- 
pared to listen to her, independently of other considerations, 
because she had been the instrument, many years before, of his 
advancement in religion, if not of his first religious experience. 
She saw that he had much ; but she felt that he ought to have 
more. 

His religious state, as she has delineated it, was precisely this. 
IntellecUialli^he received the doctrine of sanctification, as some- 
thing to Ik? ex{>erienced now. On this point he did not doubt, 
-iis prayers, his re8olnti<»ns, bis efforts, attended by Divine grace, 
were not in vain. His exj)erience failed, in having too large a 
share of the apparitional and emotioijal. He attached an undue 
value to sights and M)undg, and to emotions of mere joy, con- 
sidered as the exclusive or the principal evidences of religion. 
It was obvioualyfcvery bard for him to walk in the narrow way 
of faith alone. 

“ Father La she says, “ having walked a long time 

by testimonial^ as he called them, that is to say, by Bensibie marks 
and signs, could not easily? remove himself from that way of 
living, and enter upon a lH?tter one. He was too much dis- 
posed to seek for those things which satisfy human sense and 
reason. Hard was it for him to walk in the j)oor and low and 
despised way of entire self-renunciation and of simple faith. No 
one can tell what it cost me, l^efore he was formed according 
the will of Gk>d. It was hard for him to die entirely to self. I 
did not^rieve when I saw him suffer. I had such a desire for 
his spiritual progress and |K?rfection, that I could willingly have 
wished him all the crosses and afflictions imaginable, that might 
have conduced to this great and blessiKl end. Ho lay like a 
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heavy burden upon my spirit. I had no resource but to carry 
it to the Lord, who had placed it upon me. 

Ija Combe renounced all, that he might receive all. He 
wanted no other signs or tokens of his acceptance, than the de- 
claration of God's words, tliat all who give themselves to Him 
to do His will in faith, arc safe. He could not but foresee, that 
doctrinal views so diflferent from those which were generally 
entertained, must occasion remark, and would probably excite 
permanent and deep opposition. But he had grace and strength 
sufficient to leave all in the Lord’s hands. 

Recognising in Madame Giiyon the instruirient, under God, of 
his own spiritual renovation and progress, he entertained for her 
those sentiments of respect and of Christian affection, which 
both her natural and Christian character seemed justly to claim. 
From this time their history is, to some extent, linked together. 
Believing that the Gospel had power to purify and perfect, as 
well as to save from the infliction of punishment, they did what 
they could to realize this great result, and to make their fellow- 
beings holy. In their com on trials, as well as in their common 
labours, they sympathized wdth each other, and endeavoured to 
strengthen the latter, and to alleviate the former, by a written 
correspondence carried on %• many years. They met with re- 
bukes, opposition, and imprisonnients. But God, who had given 
them the promise, was with them to the end. 


CHArTEiC XXII. 

Aoeoant of tho hermit of Thonon, Auwilm— Hetun* to Oex— Thrown from % hor»e — labour 
— The cifcHc of ft poor woBian— Sernion of La Cnnnb« on Hohntwi* — Called to ftccoont— 
Viewft of Bi^ibop D'ArftCthon — Propr>«e'‘ to Madante Gujon to j'lro up her property and 
become priore«i* of & Reljgiouj* Houee at Gci — Her fofuKal-~R^:m«rkablc coRT«r»fttion be- 
tween D'Aranthun and La Combo— Kenjarka upon 1> Aranihon'M course and chiiJitciei’'--' 
Oppoffilion to Madame Guyon. 


“ At Thonon," she says, I found a liermit, whom the people 
called Anselm, — a jterson tif the most extraordinary sanctity 
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that had appeared for some time. Ghxl had wonderfully drawn 
him from Geneva at twelve years of age. With the permission 
of the cardiiml, at that time Archbishop of Aix, in Provence, he 
had taken the habit of hermit of 8t. Augustine, at the age of 
nineteen. This man and another person lived Uygether in a little 
hermitage, which they had prepared for themselves, where they 
saw nobody but such as came to visit them in their solitary place. 
He hs® lived twelve years in this hermitage. He seldom ate 
anything but pulse, prepared with salt and sometimes with oil j 
with the exception that three times a week be made his meals of 
bread and water. He wore for a shirt a coarse hair-cloth, and 
lodged on the bare ground. He was a man of great piety, living 
in a continual state of prayer, and in the greatest humility. 
He had been the instrument, in God's hands, of many remark- 
able things 

“This good hermit, who had been acquainted with Father La 
Ooinbe for some time, and had learned something of me, seemed 
to have a clear j>erception of the designs of God in relation to us. 
God had showed him, as he assured us, that we were both 
destined, in His providence, for the guidance and aid of souls ; 
but that this mission of Gcsl would not be fulfilled in us, without 
our experiencing at the same time various and strange crosses,” 

At the expiration of twelve days she returned to Gex, by the 
way of Geneva, — a longer route, but avoiding the exposures of 
an open boat upon the lake. The French consul proposed to 
her to complete the remainder of her journey, only ten miles, on 
horseback, and offered one of his own horses. “ I had some 
difficulty,” she remarks, “ in accepting this proposal, as I was 
not much acquainted with riding on horseback. The consul 
assuring me, however, that the horse was very gentle, and that 
there was no danger, I ventun?d to mount him. There was a 
sort of smith standing by, who looked at me w'ith a wild, hag- 
gard Ipok. This man, just as I had got fairly seated upon the 
animal, took it into his head to strike him with a heavy blow upon 
the back, which made him start very suddenly. The result was, 
that I was throw'u upon the ground violently, falling upon my 

h 
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temple, and injuring two of my teeth and the cheek-bone. I 
was 80 much stunned and hurt, that I could not procjeed immedi- 
ately; but after resting awhile and recovering myself, I took 
another horse, and with a rider beside me, to render any 
necessary assistance, I proceeded on my way/* 

At Gex she continued to labour, as God gave her opportunity. 
There was a poor woman from the neighbouring country, who 
seems to have been religious, in the common acceptation of the 
term, and even eminently so. “ She was one," says Madame 
Guyon, “ on whom the Ijord had conferred very singular graces. 
She was in such high religious reputation in the place from 
which she came, that she passed there for a saint. Our l^rd 
brought her to me, in order that she might understand and see 
the difference between that religion which consists in the pos- 
session of spiritual endowments and gifts, and which con- 
sists in the possession of the Giver." , 

This woman passed through the same struggle, and ex|)eri- 
enced the same blessing which others experienced ; no longer a 
great Christian by being gjeat, but by being little ; no longer 
great in her own eyes because she had experienced much, but 
great in the eyes of God, because she bad become nothing in 
herself. < 

This case illustrates the nature of a portion of her labours at 
this time. She endeavoured to establish and instil permanent 
principles of practical Christianity, believiiig, as she did, that 
true Christianity, considered in its 'renovating and sanctifying 
relations, does not consist in having God’s gifts merely, but 
chiefly and especially in having God himself in the soul by a 
perfect union with His will. She felt herself particularly called 
upon to point out this difference, between emotional experience, 
which feeds upon what is given, both good and bad, and void- 
iianai experience, which feeds upon what wr, namely, upon God’s 
will alone ; or, what is the same thing, upon “ every wor/i w/dch 
proceedeth out of Hia mouth.'’ And on the basis of this distinc- 
tion, she sometimes intimates, that the doctrines of sanctification, 
or <rf inward holy living, mav be reduced for the most part, to 
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tbe two great principles of Belf-rcminciation on the one hand, 
and of perfect union with the Divine will on tbe other. He 
who has nothing in himself, has all in God. 

Al>ont this time Father La Combe was called to preach on 
some public occasion. The new doctrine, as it was termed, was 
not altogether a secret. Public curiosity had become excited. 
Fie chose for his text the passage in Psalm xlv. 13 — **TAe king^§ 
daugfuer is all glorious within; her clothing is of wrought gold,*' 
By the king he understood Christ ; by the king’s daughter, 
tbe Church, His doctrine was, whatever might be true in re- 
gard to men’s original depravity, that those who are truly given 
to Christ, and are in full harmony with Him, are delivered from 
it ; that is to say, are “all glorious within.” Like Christ, they 
love God with a love free from selfishness, with pure love. Like 
Christ, thejaare conic to <1(> the w'ill of the Father. Christ is 
formed in them. They uot only have faith in Christ, and faith 
in God through Christ, but, as the result of this faith, they have 
Christ’s disposition. They are now in a situation to say of 
tbemselveB individually, in the language of the apostle Paul, 
“ I live ; and yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me.** 

He did not maintain that all Christians are necessarily the 
subjects of tbisvulvanced state Christian experience, but en- 
deavoured to show that this is a possible state ; that, however 
intense human depravity may l)e, the grace of G«xi has power to 
overcome it ; that the example of Christ, the full and rich pro- 
mises, and even the commands, give encouragement to effort, 
and c<mfideuce in ultimate victory. And without making allu- 
sions to himself, or to the remarkable woman whose experience 
and instructions had revived the doctrine of present sanctification, 
now almost forgotten, although not unknown to tbe pious of for- 
mer times, he could not hesitate b) maintain that there have bem, 
that there mag 6c, and that there ore, truly holg hearts in this 
depraued world. On this basis, he preached holiness, not 
merely as a thing to be proclaimed, but to l>e experienced, — not 
merely as theme of pulpit declamation, but as a matter of per- 
sonal realisation. 
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Groat was the consternation when it was found that men were 
not merely required to be holy, but, what is practically a differ- 
ent things, were expected to be holy. T)n^ rocpiisition was ad* 
mitted ; but the belief of its practical possibility, and the expec- 
tation of the fulfilment of it, w’hich would imply a close scrutiny 
into the irregular lives of many, were rejected as visionary, and 
condemned as heretical. La Combe, accordingly, although he 
was a man whose learning and ekxjuence entitled him to no 
small degree of consideration, was called to account. 

An ecclesiastic of considerable standing and influence with 
Bishop D’Aranthon not only declared that the sermon was 
full of errors, but, consci(Uis perhaps of some irregularities, 
which the doctrine of practical holiness might not easily tolerate, 
he took the position that it wjis preached against himself per- 
sonally. He drew up eight propositions, expressive^ sentiments 
which ought not to pass unnoticed. , 

Madame Guyon asserts, that he inserted in these pro{x)8itions 
statements which La Combe had not advanced, and adjusted 
them as maliciously as jK)Ssible. He sent them to one of his 
friends at Rome, that their heretical character might be ascer- 
tained by the proper ecclesiastical authorities, and the author 
might feel in due season, the jiiscriminating and repressive hand 
of the Inquisition. No formal condemnation, Imwever, wjis pro- 
nounced. Probably the authorities at Rome, watchful i^s they 
generally are in the matter of heretical tendencies, did not con- 
sider the movements of an ecclesiastic as yet almost unknown, 
and residing in a remote and obscure place, as threatening any 
very great evils, even if considerably divergent from the strict 
line of Roman Catholic orthwloxy. La Combe escajKjd this time. 

Bishop D'Aranthon had the sagacity to j>erceive, that the 
responsibility of this movement, which both excited his curiosity 
and alarmed his fears, rested chiefly upon Madame Guyon. He 
did not hesitate to express his sincere regard for her talents and 
virtues ; but he could not conceal from himself the fact, that her 
piety and intellectual ascendency rendered her opinions the 
more dangerous, if they were not true. He determined there* 
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fore, after considerable consultation with some of his ecclesiastics, 
that she should not continue to lalx>ur within his diocese, unless 
in a different way and on different principles. Ho had approved 
of her coming, as an executor of charities, and not as a teacher 
of dogmatics. 

Hut he adopted a novel plan, more ingenious than wise. He 
prop« 3 S^i to her to give her pro{>erty, or that portion still within 
her control, to one of the religious houses at Gex, and to l>ecome 
herself the prioress of it. Desirous of preventing her departure, 
he reasoned, very naturally, that her position as prioress of a 
religious community, would give scoj>e to her fertile and active 
powers of thought and piety, without furnishing op|>ortunity to 
diffuse her exertions and influence beyond its limits, and thus 
good would be realized without the existing dangers. The 
proposition olffes not *ipj)ear to have l>een in all respects imprac- 
ticable. She probably w’osld have hmi no difficulty in disposing 
of that portion of her property w^hich had not been .settled on 
her children, and which still st ood in her own name, for some 
religious pur|>(>8e ; — indeed, she repeiitedly declared her readiness 
to do it; — but the inward voice, the voice of (Jod in the Mouly de- 
clared imjKiratively, that the new and higher mission to which 
God had calb5d hlpr, could liot lx: fulfilled by such a course. She 
b&sod her refusal upon two propositions : niisT, that she could not 
consistently and regularly l>ecorue prioress, because she had not 
passed through the regular ^eri<xl prescribe<l to noviciates; and, 
SECOND, because oy remaining j>ermanenily at Gex, she would 
incur the hazard and the sin of opposing and defeating the 
obvious designs of God in regard to her. 

The good man had his heart too much set upon his design to 
receive this unfavourable decision with entire equanimity. In 
this position of affairs, Father La Combe visited Anneci. He 
found the bishop soinewliat dissiitisfied and afflicted ; and the 
following conversation tewk place between them : — 

D' Aranthun . — You must absolutely engage this lady to give 
her property b) the religious house at Gex, and become the 
prioress of it. 
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La Conibe . — You know, sir, what Madame Guyoti has told 
yon of the dealings of Gk>d with her, and of what she has con- 
sidered her religious vocation, both when you saw her at Paris, 
and also since she had been in this region. She has given her- 
self up to do God^s will. For this one thing, she has quitted all 
other things; and I do not believe that she will accept your 
propositions, if she has any fear that by so doing she w^l put 
it out of her power to accomplish the designs of God in regard 
to her. She has offered to stay with the sisters at the religious 
house at Gex, as a boarder. If they are willing to keep her as 
such, she will remain with them ; if not, she is resolved to re- 
tire, temporarily, into some convent, till God shall dispose of 
her otherwise. 

D^Aranthon , — I know all that ; but I likewise know that she 
is so very obedient to you as her spiritual atlviser "ffid director, 
that, if you lay your commands upon her, she will assuredly 
comply with them. 

La Conibe . — That is the very reason, sir, why I hesitate. 
Where great confidence is reposed, we should be very careful 
how we abuse it. I shall not compel Madame Guyon, on the 
ground of the confidence she has reposed in me, or of the spiri- 
tual authority which I posseso over her — coming as she docs 
from a distant place — after having made such sacrifices of her 
property as she has, to give up the whole of the remainder of it 
to a religious house, not yet fully established, and which, if it 
ever should l>e, cannot be of any great use under the exiating 
circumstances. 

D' Aranihon . — I do not accept your view of the subject. Your 
reasons, permit me to say, are without application and value. 

you do not make her do it, I shall BU8{>end and degrade you. 

La Combe . — Be it so, sir. 1 cannot do what I believe to be 
wrong. I am ready not only to suffer suspension, but even 
death itself, rather than do anything against my conscieiMe. 

La Combe perceived that ibestt things indicated anything 
rather than harmony and safety. Not knowing hut some sudden 
measures might ho taken, which would prejudice her security, 
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h© immedmtely sent Madame Qtiyon «ome account of this inter- 
view, by express. But she continued calmly in her work, visit- 
ing the sick, relieving the poor, and instnicting the ignorant ; 
and especially inculcating on all the necessity of a heart whol^f 
pfben to Ood. And in doing this, she began to touch upon a 
subject, which is rather of a delicate nature in the Church of 
which she was a member. She thought it necessary, with all 
possibfe discretion and kindness, to distinguish between the reli- 
gion of forms and the religion of reality, between outward reli- 
gim and inward religion, between genuflexions and signs of the 
cress made upon the exterior of the person, on the one band, and 
prostrations and crucifixions of that which is b tenor, on the 
otbor. This seemed to her very important, although she ad- 
miUed that forms and ceremonies were good, and to some extent 
neodssary, iiHiheir plitce. In doing this, she took a course which 
was never forgotten nor forgiven. 

But this was not all. She had learned the value of the Bible, 
In the eleventh or twelfth year of her age, as a pupil in the 
Dominican convent at Montargis, she one day found a Bible in 
the room assigned her, I spent,’ ^ she says, “ whole days in 
reading it ; giving no attention to other books or other subjects 
from morning to*night. And having great powers of reoollec- 
tiott, I committed to memory the historical parts entirely.” 
From that time the Bible was dear to her. Her constAnt refer- 
ences to the Scriptures would be a decisive proof of this, even if 
we had not the additionaf and remarkable evidence, that she 
afterwards wrote and published, in the French language, twenty 
volumes of practical and spiritual commentary on the Sacred 
Writings. She felt it her duty, therefore, in opposition to the 
prevalent views among her own people at that time, to recom- 
mend and to urge the reading of the Bible. She regarded this 
as essential. This was another and great gnmnd of oflfence. 

Previous to this, Bishop D’Aranthon, with a kindness credi- 
table to him as a man and a Christian, had visited Madame 
Guyon. She speaks of this visit in the following terms ; “ Soon 
after my arrival at Qcx, Bishop D’Aranthon oame to see us. I 
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spoke to him of the religion of the heart. He was so clearly 
convinced, and so much affected, that he could not forbear ex- 
pressing his feelings. He opened his heart on what God re- 
quired from him. He confessed his own deviations. Every 
time, when I spoke to him on these subjects, he entered into 
what I said, and acknowledged it to l>e the truth. But the 
effect of what I said was done away in a considerable degree by 
others. As soon as persons who sought for pre-eminence, an4 
could not suffer any good but what came from themselves, spoke 
to him, he was so weak as to let himself be imposed upon with 
impressions against the truth. This foible, with others, has 
hindered him from doing all the good which otherwise he might 
have done in his diocese.’^ 

D'Aranthon seems to have been a good man ; sincere, bese- 
volent, laborious. He encouraged the coming of MaUfhme Giijon 
into his diocese, and received her with kindness and respect. 
When she conversed with him on the importance of |x>8sessing 
a heart truly redeemed and sanctified through the blood of Christ, 
the good bishop could not but feel that her conversation, woman 
though she was, made him a wiser and a better man. But he 
was wanting in fixedness (fi purpose. 

Some were jealous of woman’s influence ; Others loved sin 
more than they feared woman, and w^ould have felt no uneasin'jss 
at Madame Guyon’s eloquence, if not employed in denouncing 
their own baseness ; and others very |>incerely believed that her 
doctrines were more nearly allied to Protestantisin, than to 
Boman Catholic orthodoxy. These persons had an effect ujKJtn 
D'Aranthon, who gradually, but apparently with rtductance, 
assumed the attitude of opposition. 

He returned from Gex to Anneci. The course subsequently 
taken by La Combe, and especially his sermon, increased his 
fears. It naturally confirmed him in this sUile, when be learned 
that the new doctrine, involving the free and coniinon ut«f of the 
Bible, and the value of ecclesiastical observances and ceremoniei, 
was extending itself. In this state of mind he made the pro- 
positions mentioned, thinking that her time would be so occupied 
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with the duties of her position as to prevent efforts in the dis- 
semination of her doctrines ; and that if not, her poverty would 
render her dependent, and they could thus exact that compliance 
from her weakness, which they had no expectation of extortrg 
from her moral principle. 

From this time D’Aranthon, if he could not strictly be re- 
garded ^ an enemy, ceased to be a friend. Thus she was left 
withour any one on whom she could rely for adequate protection, 
exposed to various trials, which were calculated severely to test 
her patience and faith. Her doctrine was denounced as here- 
tical ; her character was aspersed ; and she was exposed to 
personal inconveniences and dangers. 

We have some notices of her inward experience at this time. 
** In God ^ found,” she says, “ with increase everything which 
I had lost. *40 my long «tate of special trial and deprivation, 
my seven years’ crucifixion, my intellect, as well as my heart, 
schemed to l>e broken. But when God gave back to me that 
love which I had su[)|Kxsed to lost, although I had never 
ceased to love Him, He restored the lowers of perception and 
thought also. That intellect, which 1 once thought 1 had lost 
in a strange stupidity, was restored to me wdth inconceivable 
advantages. I was astonished at my^elf. The understanding, 
as well as the heart, seemed to have received an increased capa- 
city from God ; so much so that others noticed it, and spoke of 
its greatly increased |H>wer. It seemed to me that I experienced 
something of the state whicii the apostles were in, afler they had 
received the Holy Ghost, I knew, I comprehended, I was 
enabled to do intellectually as well as physically, everything 
which was requisite. I had every sort of good thing, and no 
want of anything. I remembered that fine passage, which is 
found in the apxjryphal book called the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Speaking of Wisdom, the writer, in the seventh chapter, says, 

* / prafed^ and understanding was given me ; / called upon Ood^ 
and the spirit of Wisdom came to me. / loved her abotr health 
and beauty^ and chose to have her instead of light : for the light 
that cometh fnon het* never goeth out. All good things together 
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came to me with her^ and innumerable riches in her hands' 
Wisdom came to me in Christ. When Jesus Christ, the Eternal 
Wisdom, is formed in the soul, after the death of the first Adam, 
it finds in Him all good things communicated to it'* 

We are not to understand from the expressions just quoted 
that God, in all cases, or even generally, accompanies the reno- 
vation and sanctification of the heart with a greatly increased 
expansion and power of the intellect. Religion is goocTfor the 
intellect ; it helps the intellect ; clearing the mists of passion 
and removing the incumbrances of prejudice, and giving an in- 
creased degree of clearness and energy, both of perception and 
combination. 

In the case of Madame Guyon, her powers were rapid and 
vast beyond ordinary examples ; and having been prostrated so 
many years, they appeared at the time of her r«itoration the 
more rapid and more vast and wonderful by the contrast. Add 
to this that clearness and energy, which the renovation of the 
heart, by being formed into Christ's image, always gives, and 
I think we have an adequate explanation of the strong terms in 
which she expresses herself. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Approftohing crlalH— Oonsolations from Scripture— A dream — Some causes of the opposition 
against her — Frustrates the designs of an ecclesiastic upon an unprotected girl — Opposi- 
tion and ill treatment from this source — A party against her — In consequence she leaves 
Oe» — Crosses the Genevan Lake to Thonon — Poem 

It was now fully evident that trials, which would be likely 
to be very severe, awaited Madame Guyon. The sacrifices she 
had made and the benevolence of her mission, were no security 
against them. “ 1 saw," she says, “ that crosses in abundance 
were likely to fall to my lot. The sky gradually thickened ; 
the storm gathered darkness on every side. But I found support 
and consolation in God and His Word. A passage in the twelfth 
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chapter of Hebrews was particularly blessed to me. ‘ Let us 
nm with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith ; who, for the joy that 
was set before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. For con- 
aider Him who endured such contradiction of sinners against 
Himself^lest ye he wearied and faint in your minds* I had no 
sooner laad this consoling passage, than I prostrated myself, for 
a long time, with my face on the floor. I offered myself to God, 
to receive at His hand all the strokes which His providence 
might see fit to inflict. I said to Him, Thoii didst not spare 
thine own beloved Son. It was thy holy one, thy loved one, 
that thou didst account worthy to suffer. And in such as most 
fully bear His image, thou dost still find those who are most 
fitted to bear'^he heaviest burden of the cross.** 

Even her dreams, which by a natural law of the mind’s action 
repeat, although they sometimes greatly diversify, our waking 
perceptions and thoughts, seemed mysteriously to confirm hei 
foreboding of sorrows to come. “ I saw,** she says, “ in a sacred 
and mysterious dream (for such I may very well describe it), 
Father La Combe fastened to an enormous cross, deprived of 
clothing, in the*manner in which they paint our Saviour. I 
saw around him, while hanging and suffering in this manner, 
a frightful crowd ; which bad the effect to cover me with con- 
fusion, and threw back uptn myself the ignominy of a punish- 
ment, which at first seemed designed for him alone. So that, 
although he appeared to suffer the most pain, it fell to my lot to 
bear the heaviest reproaches. I have since beheld the intima- 
tions of this dream fully accomplished.*’ 

The alienation of Bishop D’Aranthon, which could not long 
be kept secret, had its influence. But still it was her faithful- 
ness in proclaiming salvation by the cross of Christ, and her 
fixedness of purpose in practically opposing wickedness, which 
arrayed against her the greatest number, and those the most 
virulent and uncompromising. 

A single instance will illustrate this remark. An ecclesiastic 
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at Gex, prominent alike by position and personal influence, 
endeavoured to form an intimacy with a beautiful female resi- 
dent at the Eeligious House, of which Madame Guyon was a 
temporary inmate. Her greater knowledge of the world enabled 
Madame Guyon to see, much more distinctly than the unpro- 
tected and unsuspicious maid herself, the dangers to which she 
was exposed. Animated by humanity, as well as CU^'istian 
charity, she not only warned the girl of the dangerous artifices 
which beset her, but endeavoured to instruct her in the principles 
of religion, and to lead her to a knowledge of Jesus Christ. The 
girl was distinguished for powers of mind, and gave her most 
vigorous thoughts to the great subject thus presented to her. 

“ God so blessed my efforts, says Madame Guyon, “ that this 
interesting maid, under the guidance of the great inward 
Teacher, became truly pious ; giving herself to GdfT apparently 
with her whole heart.* ^ Naturally s^ie became reserved and 
guarded towards the ecclesiastic mentioned. This man became 
from this time the bitter enemy of Madame Guyon, and all who 
sympathized with her. 

He formed a little party and put hirnstdf at the head of it, the 
sole object of which was to render Madame Guyon*8 situation as 
uncomfortable as possible, and ultimately to drive her from Gex. 
Beginning, after the manner of those with whom the end sanc- 
tifies the means, with secret insinuations unfavourable to her 
character, he pursued his object in vwous ways, with a perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause. “ This ecclesiastic,*' she 
says, “ began to talk privately of me in a manner calculated to 
bring me into contempt. I was not ignorant of what he was 
doing ; but having, by Divine grace, learned the great lesson of 
pitying and forgiving my enemies, I let everything pass un- 
noticed and in silence. 

“ At this time there came a certain friar to see the person of 
whom I am speaking. The friar, who mortally hated father 
La Combe, on account of his greater regularity and religious 
principle, combined his efforts with the other, to drive me from 
the Eeligious House in which 1 resided, and thus leave them to 
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manage there in their own way, without any opposing influences. 
A.11 the means which they could devise they practised for that 
purpose. They succeeded, after a time, in gaining over one of 
the sisters of the House, who acted in the capacity of house- 
steward ; and soon afterwards they gained the prioress.^' 

Her situation was rendered as uncomfortable and unpleasant 
as possible. “ I was disposed,*' she says, “ to do all the good 1 
could, j^ysically as well as mentally ; but being of a delicate 
frame, I had but little strength. I had employed two maid- 
servants to aid me and my daughter, but finding that the Reli- 
gious Community, in which I resided, had need of them, the one 
for a cook, and the other to attend the door and other purposes, 
I consented that they should have their services. In doing this, 
I naturally supposed that they would occasionally allow me their 
aid, especiall^^as I had given them all the funds which I then 
had in possession, and had thus put it out of my power to employ 
other persons. But under the new influences and designs, I was 
not allowed to realize this reasonable expectation. I was com- 
pelled to do my sweeping and washing and other domestic 
offices, which I had a right to expect, in part at least, from 
them." 

Another part ef the system of, vexation consisted in attacks 
upon her room at night. By some sort of contrivance known 
only to those who were in the secret, frightful images were made 
to appear in her room or^at the windows. Frightful sounds 
were uttered. The sashes of the room were broken. But 
though she was thus subjected to inconvenience and disturbance, 
she says that the calm peace of her soul was wholly unbroken. 

Among other things, the ecclesiastic at the head of these 
movements, caused all the letters sent to her from friends abroad, 
and also the letters which she sent to them, to be intercepted. 
He had at one time twenty-two intercepted letters lying on his 
table. ttHis object was, she says, “ to have it in his power to 
make what impressions he pleased, no matter how unfavourable, 
on the minds of others, and to do it in such a manner that I 
should neither be able to know it, nor to defend myself, nor to 
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aend my friends any account of the manner in which I was 
treated.’' 

She had ties which bound her to Gex. She had made impres- 
sions which could not easily be obliterated. The good girl 
whom she rescued from the artifices of the ecclesiastic, she says, 
“ grew more and more fervent, by the practice of prayer, in the 
dedication of herseli to the Lord, and more and more tender in 
her sympathy with me.” And this was only one instance among 
many. But still she thought the providences of God indicated 
that the time had come when she should leave the place. It 
seemed to her, after a deliberate and prayerful consideration, that 
at Thonon, where she could more easily receive advice and 
assistance from La Combe, she might suffer less, and do more 
good. And in a few days more, she embarked again in a little 
boat, with her two maid-servants and her daughter. 

Probably this was early in the spring ^of 1682. She had resided 
at Gex something more than half a year. This was the second 
time she had crossed the Leman Lake. There were no storms 
that day — neither was there storm nor trouble within. The 
calm lake, decorated in its vernal beauty, was nature’s happy 
image of her own pure and peaceful mind. Without complaint, 
believing that God was gloriffed in what she had done and suf- 
fered, she went forth once more, a pilgrim and a stranger, to 
seek other associates, meet other trials, and sow seed for God in 
other places. ^ 

The following poem describes her feeelings at this time : — 

THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPES AND CONSOLATIONS CONTRASTED WITH 
THE WORLD S UNBELIEF AND RUIN 

My heart is easy, and my burden light; 

I smile, though sad, when God is in mj sight. 

The more my wt>e8 In aecret I deplore, 

1 taste thy goodness, and I love thee more 

There, while a aojemn stillness reigns around. 

Faith, love, and hope, within my soul abound ‘ 

And while the world suppose me lost in caie. 

The joys of angels unperceived I share 
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Thy creatures wrong thee, O thou Sovtreigu Good I 
Thou art not loved, because not understood , 

This grieves me most, that vain pursuits beguile 
Ungrateful men, regardless of thy smile. 

FraU beauty and false honour are adored : 

While Thee they scorn, and trifle with thy word , 
Pass, unconcerned, a Saviour's sorrows by, 

Aod hunt their ruin with a zeal to die 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Arrives at Tbonon — Interview with Father La Oombe — He leaves Thonon for Aost and 
Borne — Her remarks to him — Confidence that God would justify her — Oases of religious 
inquiry — Endeavours to teach those who came to her— Some characteristics of a soul that 
lives by faith — References to her daughter — Visited at Thonon by Bishop d’Aranthon — 
Renewal of his proposition — Final decision against it — Her position in the Roman 
Catholic Church-Preferences to persons who have attempted a reform in that Church — 
Attacks upon the character of La Combe in his absence — General attention to religion at 
Thonon — Manner of treating inquirers — Views of sanctification — Pious laundress — Oppo- 
sition by priests and others — Burning of books — Remarks. 

In the spring of 1682 she reached Thonon. It is a consider- 
able place, sixteen miles north-east of Geneva, situated on the 
eastern side of the lake, near the mouth of the Drance. It is 
the capital of Chablais, one of the provinces of the Duchy of 
Savoy. Having reached this place she became resident, as a 
boarder, in the Ursuline Convent, with her little family. 

The day after her arrival, Father La Combe left Thonon for 
the city of Aost, some sixty or seventy miles distant. Learn- 
ing the unexpected arrival of Madame Guyon, he visited her 
before he left. He expressed his sympathy in the trials she was 
called to endure ; and said that he was sorry to leave her in a 
strange country, persecuted as she was by every one, without 
any to advise and aid her. And the more so, as it was his in- 
tention to proceed from Aost, whence he was called on business 
of a religious nature to Eome. And he might be detained at 
Rome by those who had authority over him, for some time. 

Undoubtedly this was a disappointment to Madame Guyon. 
She did not wish anything which came to her in God's provi- 
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dence, to be otherwise than it was. She says, “ I replied to him, 
‘ My Father, your departure gives me no pain. When God 
aids me through His creatures, I am thankful for it. But I 
value their instrumentality and aid, only as they are subordinate 
to God’s glory, and come in God’s order. When God sees fit to 
withdraw the consolations and aids of His people, I am satisfied 
to do without them. And much as I should value your presence 
in this season of trial, I am very well content never {o see yon 
again, if such is God’s will.’ ” Well satisfied to find her in such 
a frame of mind, he took his leave and departed. 

It was not the practice of Madame Gnyon to be in hcLste to 
justify herself. This course, so dijBFerent from that which is 
commonly pursued, which might perhaps appear questionable, 
she adopted on religious principle. At Gex her doctrines had 
been attacked ; her peace assailed by personal jHidenesses and 
violence ; and, what must have been deeply afflicting to a woman 
constituted as she was, secret insinuations, unfavourable to her 
moral character, were circulated with unfeeling industry. But 
she left all with God. She believed that innocence and truth 
will always find, in God’s time and way, a protector. Never 
will He fail to speak and act for the innocent and the upright, 
if they will only put their trust in Him in this<thing as in others. 
The truly holy heart will always say, Let God’s will be accom- 
plished upon me, as well as accomplished for me. If it be God’s 
will that I should suffer rebuke, misrepresentation, and calumny, 
let me not desire the removal of the yoke which His hand has 
imposed upon me, until He himself shall desire it. She left her 
vindication with God, and she found Him faithful. 

It seems to have been her intention to spend a few weeks after 
her arrival at Thonon in retirement, as she needed rest, both 
physically and mentally. Accordingly, she had a room appro- 
priated to her own private use, where, with her Bible before 
her, she passed many hours in acquiring spiritual knowledge 
and in Divine communion. But something which had more of 
heaven than earth in it, breathed in her voice, embodied itself 
in her manners, and shone in the devout serenity of her coun- 
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tenance ; so that it was not necessary for her to set up formally 
as a preacher, and she had no inclination to do so. Her sermon 
was her life ; and' her eloquent lips only made the application 
of it. Wherever she weTit, she found those whom she calls her 
children. They came to her continually that she might break 
to them the living bread. 

“ My inward resignation and quiet, she says, was very 
great. For a few days I remained alone and undisturbed, in 
my small and solitary room. I had full leisure to commune 
with God and to enjoy Him. But after a short time a good 
sister, who desired conversation on religious subjects, frequently 
interrupted me. I entered into conversation, and answered 
everything she desired, not only from a regard and love for the 
girl herself, but from a fixed principle I had of strictly conform- 
ing to whate>ier God’s providence seemed to require of me. 
Although this season of s«klitary communion with God was very 
precious to me, I was obliged to interrupt it, whenever His pro- 
vidence required. As soon as any of those who sought salva- 
tion through Christ, my little children.^ if I may call them such, 
came and knocked at my door, God required me to admit the 
interruption. In this way He showed me that it is not actions, 
in themselves considered.^ which pl^wise Him, but the inward spirit 
with which they are done ; and especially the constant ready 
obedience to every discovery of His will, even in the minutest 
things. ^ 

“ I endeavoured to instruct the good sisters, who came to me, 
in the best way I could. Some of them could perhaps be re- 
garded as truly religious ; but after an imperfect manner. It 
was my object to instruct them in the way of living by simple 
faith, in distinction from living ceremonially ; and thus to lead 
them to rest upon God alone through Christ. I remarked to 
them, that the way of living by faith was much more glorious 
to God^and much more advantageous to the soul, than any 
other method of living ; and that they must not only cease to 
rely much upon outward ceremonies, but must not rely too 
much upon sights and sounds, in whatever way they might come 
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to the soul ; nor upon mere intellectual illuminations and gifts, 
nor upon strong temporary emotions and impulses, which cause 
the soul to rest upon something out of God and to live to self. 
There is a mixed way of living, partly by faith, and partly by 
works ; and also the simple and true way of living, namely, by 
faith alone, which is the true parent not only of other states of 
the mind, but of works also. 

“ There are not many souls that reach this state f and still 
fewer that reach it at once. Nature cries out against the pro- 
cess of inward crucifixion, and the greater number stop short. 
Oh, if souls had courage enough to resign themselves to the 
work of purification, without having any weak or foolish pity 
on themselves, what a noble, rapid, and happy progress would 
they make I But, generally speaking, men have too little faith, 
too little courage, to leave the shore, which is sorpfl^.hing tangible 
and solid, and has the support of sense, and to go out upon the 
sea, which has the supports of faith only. They advance, per- 
haps, some little distance ; but when the wind blows and the 
cloud lowers, and the sea is tossed to and fro, then they are de- 
jected, they cast anchor, and often wholly desist from the prose- 
cution of the voyage. 

“ Oh thou, who alone dost conduct holy souls, and who 
canst teach ways so hidden and so lost to human sight, bring to 
thyself souls innumerable, which may love thee in the utmost 
purity. Such holy souls are the delight of God, ‘ who delights 
to he with the children of men ; ’ that is to say, with souls child- 
like and innocent, such as are set free from pride, ascribing to 
themselves, separate from God, only nothingness and sin. 

Such souls, which are no longer rebellious, but are broken 
to the yoke^ are one ivith Qod, and are one with Him to such a 
degree, that they not only look at Him only^ but they look at 
everything else in Him, Beautifully expressive of a spirit quiet 
and united with God, is that passage of Jeremiah wh^re it is 
said, ‘ He sitteth alone and keepeth silence^ because he hath borne 
Ood's yoke upon him/ (Lam, iii. 28.) 

“ How perfectly contented is such a soul I It is more satisfied 
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in its trials, its humiliation, and the opposition of all creatures, 
when these things take place by the order of Providence, than 
it would be with the highest success and triumph by its own 
choice. Oh, if I could express what I conceive of this state I 
But I can only stammer about it.*' 

In this part of her Autobiography, we find some brief refer- 
ences to her daughter. Separated from her other children, this 
child waS a source of great consolation to her. Finding her 
situation at Gex not favourable to her health, she had previously 
sent her for a short time to Thonon. Her feeling allusions show 
that her union with God did not diminish her interest in hu- 
manity ; and that the natural affections, when properly subor- 
dinated, are not inconsistent with the highest religious affections. 
“ In great peace of mind," she says, I lived in the House of 
the Ursulines^ith my little daughter. As we now resided 
among those who spoke a different dialect, my daughter soon 
forgot, in a considerable degree, the use of the French language. 
She played with the little girls that came down from the neigh- 
bouring mountains ; but while she contracted something of their 
elasticity and freeness, she lost something in the delicacy and 
agreeableness of her manners. She was sometimes fretful ; but 
as a general thing her disposition^ as it ever had been, was ex- 
ceedingly good. Her good sense and her turns of wit, for one of 
her age, were surprising. God watched over her." 

Madame Guyon had beep at Thonon but a short time, when 
Bishop D'Aranthon came there on some business. They met 
once more, and had much conversation. The Bishop pressed her 
very much to return to Gex, and take the place of prioress. She 
says, I gave him my reasons against it. I then appealed to 
him as a bishop, desiring him to take care, and to regard nothing 
but God in what he should say to me. He was struck with a 
kind of confusion, and then said to me, ‘ Since you speak to me 
in this nwinner, I cannot advise you to it. We are not at liberty 
to go contrary to what appears to be our religious calling. All 
1 can say now, after what has passed between us, is, that I de- 
sire you to render to the House of Gex all the assistance which 
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you properly can/ This I promised to do ; and as soon as I re- 
ceived a remittance from Paris, I sent them a hundred pistoles, 
with the design of doing it annually as long I should remain in 
his diocese/' 

When he left her, he yielded to the influence of others, and 
accordingly sent her word again, that it was his conviction that 
she ought to engage herself at Gex ; and that, so far as his in- 
fluence or authority could properly be exercised, he required her 
to do it. “ I returned for answer," she says, “ that I had rea- 
son to regard him at the present time as under human influence, 
and as speaking as a man ; and that I felt it my duty to follow 
the counsel he had given me, when he seemed to me to be under 
a purer and higher influence, and to speak as from Godf 

The separation now became more marked and complete. And 
from this time onward, Madame Guyon unders^i^od, more dis- 
tinctly and fully than at any former ♦'period, the position which 
she held in the Roman Catholic Church. She was in the Church, 
but not with it ; in it in fornij but not with it in spirits Her 
associations with it were strong ; her attachment to it was great; 
but discerning very clearly the distinction between inward and 
outward religion, between that which adheres to the ceremony 
and that which renovates the, heart, she mourned over the de- 
clensions and desolations around her. She felt, however, that 
while she pointed out the speculative and practical errors which 
existed, provided she did it with a ^proper spirit, and sustained 
herself by Catholic authorities, she had a right to claim and 
maintain her position in the Church, until she should be formally 
excluded from it. She was very much in the positiori of certain 
pious persons who, without ceasing to be members, have laboured 
from time to time in that Church, with the design of restoring 
the doctrine of faith and the spirit of practical piety ; and who 
are known historically, in reference to the period at which most 
of them appeared, as the Reformers before the Reformation. 

There have been in the Roman Catholic Church, from time 
to time, pious men and women, who have laboured sincerely 
and oftentimes eflfectually for the true life of love and faith ip 
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the sotil. If they have loved their system much, and have felt sad 
at the idea of schism, they have loved salvation and piety more. 
Sometimes their labours have been received and recognised ; and 
they have been spoken of as the models of piety, without the im- 
putation of heresy ; but more frequently their motives have been 
impeached, their efforts opposed, and in some instances exile and 
imprisonment have been the consequence. Some appeared before 
the Protestant Reformation, and some since. To those who are 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history, it will indicate the class 
of persons to whom we refer, if we mention the Dominican monk, 
John of Vincenzci, who laboured as far back as 1250 ; Thauler, 
the celebrated preacher of Strasburg, who is mentioned with 
high respect and commendation by Luther ; Gerard Groot, and 
Florentius Radewin, leaders and teachers in the society or sect 
in the Catholic%Church, called the Brethren of the Life in Com- 
mon ; John of the Cross, •whose writings, although not schis- 
matical in reference to the doctrines and forms of Roman 
Catholicism, breathe a deeply devout and enlightened spirit. 
To these we might add the names of Ruysbroke, Canfield, 
Thomas-^i-Kempis, Bond on, John de Castanifa, the reputed 
author of the “ Spiritual Combat," Michael de Molinos, who 
died in prison (wlfile Francis de Sales, who seems to me to have 
taught essentially the same experimental doctrines, was can- 
onized), F^nelon, and many others. 

The position of many <if these persons illustrates that of 
Madame Guyon. Of their piety there can be no reasonable 
doubt. They were persons of faith and true simplicity of heart, 
who wished, although they found themselves amid various em- 
barrassments, to do all possible good in the situation in which 
Providence had placed them. They did not and could not be- 
lieve, that an outward form, however scriptural and important, 
could effectually avail themselves or others, when separate from 
an apprdl)riate state of heart. 

It was not sufficient, in their view, to teach men to make the 
sign of the cross, and practise genuflexions, nor to do other 
things in themselves purely ceremonial. They preached the 
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doctrine of a new heart ; they required, in the name of Him for 
whom they boldly spoke, repentance towards God and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” And such being their views and 
practice, if they cannot be regarded as schismatics or separatists, 
they may justly be described as reformers. Such was the posi- 
tion of Madame Guyon — one of great usefulness, but which could 
not well escape a large share of trial and sorrow. ^ 

La Combe had no sooner departed than the party at Thonon, 
opposed to the new movement, began to assail his character, 
Madame Guyon had her feelings greatly tried by the extrava- 
gant stories which were told her. But these statements were so 
obviously dictated by prejudice and passion, and so variant in 
many particulars from what she knew to be the truth, that they 
confirmed rather than diminished her favourable opinions of him. 
She did not, however, say much upon the subj^t ; simply re- 
marking, “ Perhaps I may never 8^‘e him again ; but I shall 
ever be glad to do him justice. It is not he who hinders me 
from engaging at Gex, as some of the remarks which are made 
seem to imply. The reason, and the only reason of my refusing 
to comply, is the inward conviction, of which 1 cannot divest 
myself, that God does not call me to it.” 

Some said to her, — “ But il is the opinion bf the Bishop that 
you should go there. Ought he not to judge in the case ? Who 
could know what the will of God is on such a question better 
than the Bishop ?” To this suggestion it was not in her nature 
or her principles, to give any other than a respectful attention. 
But such was the clearness of her spiritual perception, such the 
inward signature which God and His providences had written 
upon her heart, that she could not do otherwise than she did ; 
although it undoubtedly violated some of the prepossessions of 
her people in favour of Episcopal advice and authority. 

This matter, therefore, was permanently decided ; and she 
gave her attention anew and undividedly to the wdf'k before 
her. In the spirit of unremitting labour where God called her 
to labour, she did what she could ; and the good seed, small 
though it might seem to be to human eye, became a hundred- 
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fold, because God blessed it. Her presence, preceded as it had 
been by her reputation for piety and a knowledge of the inward 
state, was the signal for a great spiritual movement in Thonon. 
There was something in souls who had sought heaven by works 
alone, and on the compensatory principle of so much happiness 
for so much labour and suffering, which whispered to them that 
God in His providence had sent them a messenger who might 
aid theif! in the knowledge of a better way. 

The consequence was that her room was continually visited, 
in a few weeks after her arrival at Thonon, by persons seeking 
instruction. She divided them into three classes; those without 
religion ; those who gave evidence of religion, but had no faith 
for anything above the mixed method of life, the way of mingled 
sin and holiness ; and those who, under the special operation of 
God's Spirit -;|Were hungering and thirsting after entire righte- 
ousness. • 

When those came to her who were without religion, and 
perhaps had been endeavouring to extract heaven from the merit 
attached to their supposed good works, she endeavoured to con- 
vince them of the folly of their course, by showing them the 
intricacies of the human heart, the depths of sin, and the im- 
possibility of aofieptance with Opd, except through the applica- 
tion of the atoning blood of Christ, received through faith. 

When those came who had some little hope of an interest 
in the Saviour, some degyee and power of life though feeble, 
she gave them directions suited with great skill to their case, 
calculated to resolve conscientious perplexities, to strengthen 
courage, and help their advancement. Entire victory was so 
much beyond their present ideas and hopes, that, to propose it 
now, might have operated as a discouragement. 

When those came who desired to be wholly the Lord's, and, 
in the language of Scripture, were hungering and thirsting that 
they might bear the fulness of the Divine image, she endea- 
voured to impart those higher and deeper instructions which 
they seemed able to understand and bear. 

She did not hesitate to say at once, on all occasions where 
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God’s providence called her to say it, that the entire sanctifiea- 
tion of the heart through faith, is the Christian’s privilege and 
duty. But she laid “ the axe to the root of the tree.” She 
thought it necessary, in the first place, that they should under- 
stand what 8anctificati(jn is. On this point, taught by her own 
experience, she felt it very desirable that there should be no 
mistake. She felt it her duty to say to them, that a rectified 
intellectual perception is not sanctification. Nor, i^we add, 
strong emotions and stop there, do we attain to it. Nor, if we 
go still deeper, and add to both what is still more important, 
good desires, good and right aftections, and stop there, can we 
account ourselves as wholly the Lord’s. Holiness goes even 
further than this. It requires the strong fortress of the Will. 
The WILL, which embodies in itself both the head and the 
heart, the perceptions, the emotions, and the desires, and is in 
fact the sum and representation of thq whole, must be given to 
the Lord. 

Upon this point she was in the habit of trying those who pro- 
fessed to be seeking the entire sanctification of the heart. The 
searching question was — were they willing to be nothing — no- 
thing in themselves, in order that the Lord might be All in All ? 
Could they say that they moved simply as they were moved 
upon by the Holy Ghost ? If so, then the life of nature was 
slain ; their souls had become the temple of the Living God. 

Among other persons who sought her acquaintance, was a 
woman who was not only religious, bu% according to the ordinary 
rules of judgment, eminently religious. She had grace, perhaps 
great grace ; but not to the exclusion of the life of nature. She 
says, “ I saw clearly that it is not great gifts which sanctify, 
unless they are accompanied with a profound humility. No one 
can be regarded as wholly alive to God, and thus as a true saint 
of God, who is not wholly dead to self. This woman, in con- 
nexion with her great intellectual lights, and strong e^potions, 
and the true faith to some degree, regarded herself as a truly 
holy person ; but her subsequent life showed that she was very 
far from the state which she professed, 
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0 my God,’’ she adds, “ how true it is that we may have of 
thy gifts, and yet may be very full of ourselves ! How very 
narrow is the way, how strait is the gate, which leads to the 
true life in God I How little must one become, by being stripped 
of all the various attachments which the world places about him, 
so that he shall have no desire and no will of his own, before he 
is small enough to go through this narrow place.” 

Anoth^fr class not only watched her general conduct, but, 
under religious pretences, made their appearance at her religious 
conversations, which seem to have been open to all, with the 
object of watching her words, and criticising them.” Thi 
religious life, like all other life, has its appropriate outward ex- 
pressions and signs. And such was her deep insight into reli- 
gious character, derived partly from her own varied personal 
experience, th^jt she distinguished with great ease the objects 
and characters of those viho visited her. To those who came 
for the purpose of extracting something which they could criti- 
cise and condemn, she had nothing to say. “ Even when I 
thought to try to speak to them,” she says, “ I felt that I could 
not, and that God would not have me do it. They went away 
not only disappointed but dissatisfied. They alluded scornfully 
to my silence, wjiich they regarded as stupidity ; and some of 
them were so angry as to characterize as fools those who had 
come to see me. 

“ On one occasion, when^ persons of this description had just 
left me, an individual came, with some appearance of anxiety 
and hurry, and said, ‘ It was my design to have put you on your 
guard, and to apprize you that it might not be advisable to speak 
to those persons ; but I found myself unable to get hither in 
season to do it. They were sent, with no friendly purpose, to 
find something in your remarks which they could turn to your 
disadvantage.’ I answered this person, ‘ Our Lord has been 
before ^spu in your charitable purpose ; for such was my state 
of mind, that I was not able to say one word to them.’ ” 

She did not appear as a preacher. Her efforts were private ; 
and entirely consistent with that sense of decorum which adorns 
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the female character. They consisted of private prayer and 
conversation with individuals ; sometimes of mutual conversa- 
tions or conferences, held with the inconsiderable number of 
persons assembled in a small room. To these methods she 
added, with great effect, that of written correspondence. The 
instrumentality was humble, but the impression was great. The 
Lord blessed her; and for a time, soon after her arrival at 
Thonon, she had favour with the great body of persorfs there. 

Amid this general approbation and even applause, “ the Lord,'' 
she says, “ gave me to understand that the ‘ apostolic state,' 
(that is, the state in which persons find themselves specifically 
and especially devoted to the spiritual good of others,) if it be 
entered into in purity of spirit and without reserve, will always 
be attended with severe trials. I remembered the words of the 
multitude, which preceded the Saviour at the of His tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem — ‘ Blecsed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ; ' and the words of the same changeable mul- 
titude a few days afterwards, when they exclaimed, * Away with 
him I Crucify him^ crucify him!^ And while I was thus meditat- 
ing on what the Saviour experienced, and from whom, and was 
making the application of it to my own case, one of my female 
friends came in, and spoke to me particulariy of the general 
esteem which the people had for me. I replied to her, ‘ Observe 
what I now tell you, that you will hear curses out of the same 
mouthSy which at present pronounce blessings J " 

“ Great was my consolation," she says, never did I experi 
ence greater in my whole life, than to see in the town of Thonon, 
a place of no great extent, so many souls earnestly seeking God. 
Some of these seemed to have given their whole hearts to God, 
and experienced the highest spiritual blessings. Among them 
were a number of girls of twelve or thirteen years of age. It 
was interesting to see how deeply the Spirit of God had wrought 
in them. Being poor, they industriously followed their work 
all the day long ; but having acquired a fixed habit of devotion, 
they sanctified their labours with silent prayer and inward com- 
munion. Sometimes they would so arrange their daily labour, 
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tliat a namber of them could carry on their work at the Kame 
place ; and then they would select one, who read to them while 
the others pursued their task. They were so humble, so inno- 
cent, and sincere, that one could not see them without being 
reminded of the innocence and purity of primitive Christi- 
anity.'^ 

She mentions particularly a poor woman, a laundress. “ This 
j>oor wotnan," she says, “ was the mother of five children. But 
her poverty, and the cares of her family, were not the only 
source of trouble. She had a husband distempered both in mind 
and in body. He seemed to have nothing left mentally but his 
angry dispositions, and nothing left physically but just strength 
enough in his unparalyzed arm to beat his suffering wife. Yet 
this poor woman, now become, under God’s grace, rich in faith, 
bore all with^the meekness and patience of an angel. By her 
personal labours she supported both her five children and her 
husband. Her poverty was extreme ; her suffering from other 
causes great ; but amid her trials and distractions, she kept con- 
stantly recollected in God ; and her tranquillity of spirit was 
unbroken. When she prayed, there was something wonderful 
in it. 

“ Among others there was a shopkeeper, and a man whose 
business it was to make locks. Both became deeply religious ; 
and, as was natural, they became intimate friends with each 
other. Learning the situation of the poor laundress, they agreed 
to visit her in turn, and to render her some assistance by read- 
ing to her. But they were surprised to learn, that she was 
already instructed by the Lord himself in all they read to her. 
God, they found, had taught her inwardly by the Holy Ghost, 
l)efore He had sent, in His providence, the outward aid of 
books and pious friends to confirm His inward communicationd. 
So much was this the case, that they were willing to receive 
instnuftion from her. Her words seemed Divine.” 

This woman attracted the notice of certain persons of some 
name and authority in the Church. They visited her ; and, as 
her method of worship was somewhat out of Church order, 
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they reproved her, and told her it was very bold in her to prac 
tise prayer in the manner she did. They said it was the busi- 
ness of priests to pray, and not of wouien. They commanded 
her to leave off prayer, in the methods in which she practised it, 
and threatened her if she did not. The woman was ignorant, 
except BO far as she had learned something from the Bible, and 
as God had inwardly taught her. God gave her words in reply. 
She said, that what she did was in conformity with Christ's 
instructions. She referred them to the thirteenth chapter of 
Mark, where Christ instructed His disciples to pray ; noticing 
particularly the remark which is added, namely, “ What I say 
unto you, I say unto alV* This passage, she said, authorized 
all to pray, without specifying priests or friars, or giving them 
any privilege in this respect above others. She told them, 
moreover, that she was a poor and suffering wo^an, and that 
prayer helped her ; and that, in truth,c. without the consolations 
of religion, of which prayer is the appropriate and natural ex- 
pression, she could not support her trials. 

She referred also to her former life. She had formerly been 
without religion, and was a wicked person. Since she had 
known religion, and held communion with God in prayer, she 
had loved Him, and she thought she could say she loved Him 
with her whole soul. To leave off prayer were to lose her spiri- 
tual life. Therefore she could not do it. She also directed 
their attention to other persons, who, had recently come into a 
state similar to her own. Take twenty persons, she said, who 
are religious, and observe their life. Take twenty other persons 
who do not practise prayer and know nothing of the religion of 
the heart, and make the same observation. And judge then, 
w'hether you have any good reason for condemning this work 
of God. 

“ Such words as these," says Madame Guyon, “from such a 
woman, might have fully convinced them. But instead cf that, 
they only served to irritate them the more." They threatened 
her with a withdrawal of the privileges of the Church, unless 
she promised to desist from her course ; that is to say, unless 
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she promised not only to renounce the reading of the Bible, and 
the practice of inward and outward prayer, but to renounce 
Christ himself. Her answer was, that she bad no choice in the 
matter. The decision was already made. Christ was Master, 
and she must follow Him. They put their threats into execu- 
tion to some extent. But she remained stedfast. 

The persons who represented the dominant part of the ortho- 
dox Chui^h in Thonon, finding their efforts in a great measure 
ineffectual, next took the course of ordering all the books with- 
out exception, which treated of the inward religious life, to be 
brought to them ; and they burned them with their own hands 
in the public square of the place. “ With this performance,^' 
says Madame Guyon, “ they were greatly elated." 

In a letter found in the Life of Bishop D'Aranthon, the writer 
says, “ We have burnt five of the books on these subjects. We 
have not much expectatiop of getting possession of many others, 
for the men and women who read them, have their private meet- 
ings or assemblies, and have resolved that they will burn the 
books themselves, rather than let them fall into our hands." 

Madame Guyon gives us further to understand, that some of 
the persons engaged in these things, were apparently religious ; 
but religious in the common mix^ partly human and partly 
Divine, partly from earth and partly from heaven. Consequently, 
so much of their actions as was not from God was from that 
which is the opposite of God, namely, Satan. And this was 
particularly the case in their treatment of the pious girls who, 
being poor and obliged to work continually, formed little neigh- 
bourhood associations ; prosecuting in this way their work toge- 
ther, and those who were strong helping the weak. The eldest 
presided at these little meetings ; and the one best qualified for 
that task was appointed reader. They employed themselves iu 
spinning, weaving ribbons, and other feminine occupations. 
Prayer and religious love made all pleasant. Such assemblies 
are not uncommon among Protestants, but the prevalent religi- 
ous party at Thonon considered them inconsistent with the 
Roman Catholic methods. And, accordingly, they separated 
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these poor but happy girls from each other, deprived them, as a 
punishment, of their usual church privileges, and drove some of 
them from the place. 

It is painful to speak of these things. I do not suppose that 
aspersions, cruelties, persecutions, are limited altogether to Roman 
Catholics. Some will say, that conduct of this kind is the 
natural result of that interest in religious institutions which is 
implied in true faith. This may, perhaps, be true in 'a certain 
sense. But add more faith ; and then the evil will not be likely 
to result. A little faith makes us love the cause of religion j but 
it leaves us in /ear, which would not be the case if we had more 
faith. We tremble for the ark of God, as if not God, but some 
son of Obed-edom, or other weak and human agent, were the 
keeper of it. Faith and fear are the opposites of each other, 
both mentally and theologically. When priejits have per- 
secuted, I would not in all cases, nor generafly, attribute it 
to self-interest, or the fact of “their craft being in danger, '' 
Self-interest, especially among those who have felt the influ- 
ences of religion, is not the only principle of human action. 
Persecutions have been practised by those who verily thought 
they were doing God service. These good people of Thonon 
had confounded the Church with the ceremonie*] of the Church ; 
and when Madame Guyon felt it her duty to indicate the 
difference between the substance and the shadow, the spirit 
and the letter, touching the ceremonial it is true, but still with 
the gentleness of a woman^s hand, then the good Catholics, to 
whom the ceremonial was undoubtedly very dear, were all in 
arms. Their consternation was real, not affected. They forgot 
that God is able to take care of the Church without employing 
Satan^s instrumentality. Hence their injustice, their cruelty — 
not because they had faith, but because they had not more 
faith ; not because they loved the Church, but because they had 
forgotten the mighty power and the pledged promise of ^e GK)d 
of the Church. Of some who did evil, Christ, who is the true 
light, said. Father^ forgive them, for they know not what they 
do. Of those who do good, but are persecuted for it, the same 
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Christ has said, Blessed are they who are persecuted for right- 
eousness" sake^ for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

x 

OonTeraion of a physician— Further persecution — Some opposers become subjects of the 
work: of God — Striking instances of the care of Providence — Visit to Lausanne— Establish' 
ment of an hospital at Thonon— Bemoval to a small cottage a few miles distant — Return 
of La Combe — Her opposers appeal to Bishop D’Aranthon — He requires Madame Quyon 
and La Combe to leave his diocese — Rude and fierce attacks upon her — Decides to leava 
Thonon — Her feelings — La Combe — His letter to D’Aranthon — Remarks of Madame 
Guyon on some forms of religious experience — On living by the moment. 

She mentions a number of incidents, some of them of consider- 
able interest, m connexion with this revival of God^s work. 
“ One day,** she remarks,’ ‘‘ I was sick. A physician of some 
eminence in his profession, hearing that I was ill, called to see 
me, and gave me medicines proper for my disorder. I entered 
into conversation with him on the subject of religion. He ac- 
knowledged that he had known something of the power of reli- 
gion, but that the religious life had been stifled by the multitude 
of his occupations. I endeavoured to make him comprehend, 
that the love of God is not inconsistent with the duties of 
humanity ; and that therefore the employments which God in 
His providence assigns us, ve no excuse for irreligion, or for any 
state of mind short of a strong and consistent piety. The con- 
versation was greatly blessed to him. And he became after- 
wards a decided Christian.** 

Those persons, who made the opposition to this Divine work, 
among their other acts of cruelty, seized upon a person of con- 
siderable distinction and merit, and beat him with rods in the 
open street. The crime charged against him was, that, instead 
of confiiang himself to the common forms of prayer, he prayed 
extemporaneously in the evenings. The man was a priest, of 
the Congregation of the Oratory. It was alleged also, that he 
was in the practice of uttering a short, fervent prayer, in the 
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same manner, on Sabbath days, which had the effect gradually 
and insensibly to lead others to the use and practice of the like. 

Speaking of the persons who thus violently beat this good 
man, and of others, she says, They greatly troubled and 
afflicted all the good souls, who had sincerely dedicated them- 
selves to God ; disturbing them to a degree which it is difficult 
to conceive ; burning all their books which treated of inward 
submission and of the prayer of the heart, in distinction from 
mere outward and formal prayer; refusing absolution to such 
as were in the practice of it, and driving them by their threats 
into consternation and almost into despair.’^ 

But this state of things, which had the appearance of crush- 
ing religion, gave occasion for a remarkable exhibition of God's 
power and grace. Even some of these men, obviously without 
religion, led to reflect upon their own charactf^rs by the sad 
lesson of the violence which they themselves had exhibited, be- 
came, after a short time, humbled in heart. Through Divine 
grace they not only ceased from their evil works, but became 
experimentally and practically new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
‘‘ And then," she says, “ the Lord made use of them to establish 
religion and the life of prayer in I know not how many places. 
They carried books, which treated of the inward life, into those 
very places where they had formerly burned them. In things 
of this nature it was not difficult for me, in the exercise of faith, 
to see the presence and the wonderfu^ goodness and power of the 
Lord." 

Some little incidents of a nrivate and domestic nature, illus- 
trate her trust in God. 

“ God," she says, “ took care of all my concerns. I saw His 
providence incessantly extended to the very smallest things. I 
had sent to Paris for some papers. Months passed, but the papers 
did not come. Looking at it in the human light, the disappoint- 
ment and the loss were great. But I left it wholly ‘with the 
Lord. After some months I received a letter from an ecclesi- 
astic at Paris, stating that the papers were in his possession, and 
that he would soon come to see me and bring them. 
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“ At another time I had sent to Paris for a considerable num- 
ber of articles necessary for my daughter. They were sent, but 
did not arrive. The report was, that they had reached the 
Leman Lake, were put on board a boat, and were lost. I could 
learn no further tidings about them. But I left it wholly with 
the Lord. Having done all that was suitable, if they were 
found, it was well; if they were lost, it was equally well. At 
the end three months they were brought to me, having been 
found in the house of a poor man, who had not opened them, and 
did not know who brought them to his house. 

‘‘ On another occasion I sent to Paris for money to meet my 
expenses for a year. I received it in a bill of exchange on 
some person in Geneva. A person was sent from Thonon to 
Geneva to receive it in specie. The money was deposited in two 
bags, and placed on the man^s horse. The man rather carelessly 
gave the horse tb be led by a boy a little distance. As the boy 
went along, directing his way through the market of Geneva, 
the money fell off without being noticed by him. 

“ At that very moment I arrived myself, approaching the 
market-place on the other side. Having alighted from the con- 
veyance, I proceeded a few steps, and the first thing I noticed 
was my bag of money. There was a great multitude of people 
in the place ; but the bag was not perceived by them ; or if it 
was, it was left untouched. Many such things have attended 
me, which to avoid prolixity I pass by. These may suffice to 
show the continual protection of God towards me.” 

Meanwhile the work of God continued. Sinners were con- 
versed with ; those who were religious prayed ; those without 
religion began to believe and were saved. When opportunity 
offered, Madame Guy on, whose efforts were unwearied, extended 
her labours into the neighbouring villages. On one occasion 
she made an excursion by water to Lausanne, situated on 
the lake , about fourteen miles from Thonon, and nearly opposite 
to it. 

“ In our return,” she says, ‘‘ we experienced a severe tempest. 
We were in a dangerous place, when it came upon us, and nar- 

N 
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rowly escaped being swallowed in the waves. God was pleased 
to protect us. A few days afterwards a small vessel foundered 
nearly in the same place, with thirty-three persons in it.'' 

About this time Father La Combe, who had returned from 
Borne, formed the plan of establishing an Hospital at Thonon. 
Subordinate to the general plan, the ladies of Thonon formed a 
society, the object of which was, after the practice which pre- 
vailed in France, to aid the families of the sick at thfj hospital, 
as well as the sick themselves. There had been no institution 
of that kind before in that part of the country. “ Willingly,^' 
says Madame Guy on, “ did I enter into this plan. With no 
other funds than what Providence might please to furnish, and 
some useless chambers, which the gentlemen of the town gave 
us, we began our effort. We dedicated the place to the holy 
child Jesus. God enabled me to furnish the first beds obtained. 
Several other persons soon joined ufct in this benevolent effort. 
In a short time we were not only enabled to place in the build- 
ing twelve beds, but found three very pious persons, who gave 
themselves, without salary, to the service of the hospital. 

** I assumed the office of furnishing it with the requisite 
medicines, which were freely given to such poor as had need of 
them. The good ladies associated in this undertaking, were so 
hearty in it, that through their care and charity the hospital 
was in every respect very well maintained and served. They 
joined together also in providing foi* the sick who could not go 
to the hospital ; and I gave them some little regulations, such 
as I had seen adopted in France, which they made the rules of 
their associations, and continued to keep up with tenderness and 
love.” 

Madame Guyon arrived at Thonon about April 1682, and re- 
mained little more than two years. During the latter part of 
this period she experienced a severe sickness, of which she has 
given some account. After her recovery she found herself so 
infirm, that she thought it necessary to change her residence, 
and to obtain one which, by being a little more remote from the 
water, would be more favourable to her. The house was in a 
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more healthy position, some miles from the lake. It was incon- 
venient, except in its position ; but it was the only one in that 
neighbourhood unoccupied, which she could obtain. 

“ It had a look,*^ she says, “ of the greatest poverty, and had 
no chimney except in the kitchen, through which one was ob- 
liged to pass to go to the chamber. I gave up the largest 
chamber to my daughter and the maid. The chamber reserved 
to myself,* was a very small one ; and I ascended to it by a lad- 
der. Having no furniture of my own except some beds, quite 
plain and homely, I bought a few cheap chairs, and such articles 
of earthen and wooden ware as were necessary. I fancied every- 
thing better on wood than on plate. Never di ’ I enjoy a greater 
content than in this hovel. It seemed to me entirely conform- 
able to the littleness and simplicity which characterize the true 
life in Christ.^’ c 

The change did not dimmish her influence. It could not well 
be diminished, while the conviction remained so prevalent, that 
she was a woman taught of God. At Thonon her adversaries, 
who were in the wrong position of fighting against God, had 
been foiled at every point. And what seemed to render their 
case the more hopeless. Father La Combe, whose talents and 
piety gave him a* prominent position, had returned after a long 
absence from Rome, without being condemned for his alleged 
heresies. At this juncture of affairs, the adversaries of the reli- 
gion of the heart adopted new, and as the result showed, a 
more effective mode of attack. 

They complained to Bishop D^Aranthon, that the Church, 
especially in her prescribed forms and ceremonies, was in danger. 
The fact that La Combe had united his influence to that of 
Madame Giiyon, had given the new spiritualism a consequence 
which demanded attention. They said, that if he did not take 
some repressive measures as bishop, he could not be considered 
as doing his duty to the Church. Already the evils of novel 
opinions, or of actual schism, had been experienced in Spain. 
Already the Spiritual Guide of Michael de Molinos had an- 
nounced doctrines in Italy, which were justly considered as allied 
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to those of Protestantism. How then was it possible, that he 
vhonld remain undecided or inactive ? 

Such considerations in a mind easily influenced, aided by bis 
sincere and strong attachment to the Church as it then was^ 
aroused D^Aranthon to decisive action. He not only required 
all priests and others under his authority to oppose the progress 
of the new views, but insisted that Madame Guyon and La 
Combe should leave his diocese. Madame Guyon wrote to him, 
but without effect. 

Referring to some benevolent efforts she had made, she says, 
“All these things, which cost but little, and oved all their suc- 
cess to the blessing that God gave them, drew upon me and my 
friends new persecutions. Every day my opposers invented some 
new slander. No kind of stratagem, or malicious device in their 
power, did they omit. The dissatisfaction of Bi^op D'Aranthon 
with me was obviously greater tharf ever, especially when he 
saw that my efforts of a henevolent and religious nature, which 
undoubtedly he sincerely disapproved in some respects, rendered 
me beloved by others. He said peevishly, that * I won over 
everybody to my party.' Another remark implied, that he could 
be patient with my doctrines if they were confined to myself, and 
were not spread abroad. And* finally, he openly declared, that 
‘ he would no longer submit to have me in his diocese.' And 
what rendered my position the more trying, he extended his un- 
kind treatment to my friends. Tbj prioress of the Ursulines, 
with whom I had resided a considerable part of my time at 
Thonon, received a large share of it.” 

When those in power and authority have come to the conclu- 
sion to crush those who are weaker, there are never wanting 
persons to aid in carrying the decision into effect ; not only men 
from whom better things could be expected, but especially rude 
men of contracted minds and selfish hearts, who resort to mea- 
sures which enlightened and benevolent men could nof approve. 
This sort of opposition was employed against Madame Guyon. 
She resided at some distance from the more settled parts of the 
country, with her little daughter and one or two female domes- 
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tics; but otherwise wholly unprotected. She says, “I was 
greatly contented in my small and rude residence. Hoping to 
remain there for some time, I had laid in such provisions as were 
necessary for me ; but Satan, the great instigator of evil, did 
not long permit me to remain in such sweet peace. 

It would be difficult for me to enumerate all the unkindneas 
and cruelty practised towards me. The little garden near my 
cottage, ^ had put in order. Persons came at night and tore it 
all up, broke down the arbour, and overturned everything in it ; 
BO that it appeared as if it had been ravaged by a body of sol- 
diers. My windows were broken with stones, which fell at my 
feet. All the night long persons were around the house, making 
a great noise, threatening to break it in, and uttering personal 
abuse. I have learned since who put these persons upon their 
wicked work. 

It was at Itiis time that notice reached me that I must go 
out of the diocese. Crimes were tolerated ; but the work of 
God, resulting in the conversion and sanctification of souls, could 
not be endured. All this while I had no uneasiness of mind. 
My soul found rest in God ; I never repented that I had left 
all to do what seemed to me to be His will. I believed that 
God had a design in everything which took place ; and I left 
all in His hands, both the sorrow and the joy.^^ 

The union of priests, bishop, and people against her, she 
regarded as an obvious indication of Providence, that, in the 
language of Scripture, she must “ shake off the dust of her feet 
against them,'^ and go to another city. And what were the 
feelings under which she was thus compelled, for a second time, 
to leave her field of labour, and to go again, she knew not 
whither ? “ My soiil,’^ she says, “ leaving all to God, continued 

to rest in a quiet and peaceable habitation. 0 thou, the great, 
the sole object of my love I If there were no other reward 
for the little services which we are able to perform than this 
calm and fixed state, above the vicissitudes of the world, 
would it not be enough ? The senses, indeed, are sometimes 
ready to start aside, and to run off like truants ; but every 
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trouble flies before the soul which is entirely subjected to 
God. 

“ By speaking of a fixed state, I do not mean one which can 
never decline or fall^ that being only in heaven. I call it fixed 
and permanent, in comparison with the states which have pre- 
ceded it, which, being in the mixed life, and without an entire 
and exclusive devotedness to God, are full of vicissitudes and 
variations. Such a soul, one which is wholly the Lord's, may 
be troubled ; but sufferings affect only the outside, without dis- 
turbing the centre. Neither men nor devils, though they dis- 
charge all their fury against it, can permanently harm a soul 
free from selfishness, and in union with the Divine will. No 
sufferings whatever could ever affect it, neither more nor less, 
neither within nor without, were it not permitted for wise pur- 
poses from above 

The pressure was applied with equal skill and power to La 
Combe also. Such were the ecclesiastical relations between him 
and the bishop, that the wish of the latter, and still more his in- 
junction, that he should depart from the diocese, rendered it 
inconsistent, and perhaps impossible for him to remain. The 
only charge alleged against him was that he was associated 
with Madame Guyon in the diffusion of a i^pirituality which 
was both novel and heretical. 

Madame Guyon wrote to the bishop without effect. La Combe 
also wrote to him. His letter, of , which the following is an 
abridgment, is given in full in the bishop's Life. 

TO BISHOP d'arantuon. 

“ In accordance with your desire, sir, I am about to leave 
your diocese. Not merely because your wish has been so 
strongly expressed, that it naturally has the effect of an injunc- 
tion, but because God, the Eternal wisdom, has indicated, in 
the arrangements of His providence, that the time of my de- 
parture has arrived. I recognise the instrumentality ; but I do 
not forget Him who operates through the instrument. It was 
by God's order that I came. It is by God's order that I depart. 
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You have known my views on the subject of Sanctifica- 
tion ; for I communicated them to you in private. And prompted 
by a sense of duty, I expressed a strong wish that they might 
he blessed to yourself personally. This was the beginning of a 
course of treatment, which, without giving utterance to the 
spirit of complaint, I may justly characterize as unusual and 
hard. I will not now undertake to justify myself against the 
persecutions experienced. I may, perhaps, be excused for say- 
ing, however, that my adversaries have professed to sit in 
judgment upon what they have never studied, and did not 
understand. They obtained, nevertheless, an access to the ear 
of the bishop, which was refiised to us. We have this con- 
solation, which silences every murmur, that God in His wisdom 
permitted it. 

“ Pardon, respected sir, the feelings of a poor ecclesiastic, who 
thinks he has kfihwn aome+hing of the power of the inward life, 
if in leaving the scene of his labours, in a cause so dear as that 
of true holiness of heart, he drops a tear ot regret at the desola- 
tion which he witnesses. Sad and terrible will be the account 
which must at last be rendered for the opposition raised against 
a cause for which Christ shed His blood — a cause dear to God, 
who in His goodness had sent from France to our poor Savoy, 
a lady whose example and instructions could hardly have failed 
to extend in every direction the love of holiness. 

“ But she and others will carry to other places those doctrines 
of the interior life, which have been banished from the churches 
over which you preside. Of what value is the Church, and of 
what value are labours for the Church, without the inward life, 
without the religion of the heart ? By what unhappiness is it, 
respected sir, that you, who have laboured for your diocese so 
much, and in many respects so successfully, have permitted this 
crown of your labours to be taken from you ? I speak in kind- 
ness an(l sincerity. Why have the advocates of experimental 
religion been banished? Why have you smitten me with an 
ecclesiastical interdiction — me, who have been attached to your 
interests, submissive to your orders, and jealous for your autho- 
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rity? My conscience bears me testimony, that I would have 
given more than one life, if I had possessed it, for you ; for the 
good of your own soul, and of those under your charge. This 
has been my prayer, many years earnestly offered, that you, and 
others through you, might know the full power of God's inward 
grace. In the bonds of the gospel, I go hence to other lands. 
Times and places change, but the deep prayer of my heart, 
which I trust will yet be answered, remains unaltered#* 

“ Francis de la Combe." 

Various remarks of Madame Guy on, made from time to time 
in connexion with these events, seem to me profitable. On one 
occasion, speaking of a religious friend, whose character was 
defective in some respects, she says, Formerly it was with 
great difficulty that I could bear her manners, characterized as 
they were by an unrestrained vivaoity. Bur^ since God has 
given me grace to regard everything, and to love everything 
in its relation to Himself^ I find a great facility in bearing such 
defects and faults of my neighbour. The principle of bene- 
volent sympathy has become strong, so that I feel for all, and 
have a readiness to please and oblige every one, and such a com- 
passion for their calamities and^distresses as I never had before. 

“ I make, however, a distinction. I more easily bear the 
defects of beginners in the Christian life, than of those more 
advanced and stronger. Towards ^.the first I feel my heart 
enlarged with tenderness ; I speak to them words of consolation. 
Towards the latter I feel more firmness of purpose. When I see 
defects in advanced souls, I cannot, without much inward suffer- 
ing, forbear reproving them. The more any soul is favoured 
with eminent grace, the more easily is it united to me ; the 
more violent, also, is the weight and suffering I feel for it, if it 
slip or turn aside ever so little. Such have been the dealings 
of the Lord with myself, that 1 seem to discern with great clear- 
ness both the strength and weakness of its principles ; so that 
perceiving where it fails and what it wants, I feel myself bound 
in religious duty to declare it. 
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In my intercourse with others, I can converse much with 
the weak ; but I am not inclined to converse much with the 
strong. With those who are in the beginnings of the religious 
life, and who need instruction, the principle of holy love, acting 
under the direction of Providence, leads me to converse on such 
topics, and for so long a time as seems to be necessary. I feel 
that I am doing good. But conversation, for the sake of con- 
versation^ with those who are so advanced that they do not need 
it, and when the providence of God does not especially call to 
it, is repugnant to me. The human inclination, which corrupts 
everything, is apt to mingle with it. The same things which 
would be right and profitable when God, by the intimations of 
His Holy Spirit, draws us to them, become quite otherwise when 
we enter into them of ourselves. This appears to me so clear, 
that I prefer being a whole day with the worst persons, in obe- 
dience to God,’ <0 being cpe hour with the best only from choice 
and a human inclination.^' 

She observes, “ that a man is far from experiencing the full 
grace of God, who desires martyrdom, but is restless under the 
yoke of Divine providence, which places martyrdom beyond his 
reach, and requires him to glorify God in the humblest and most 
retired avocations of life. The true desire, the right desire, is 
that which comes in the Divine order ; and the Divine order can 
never be known and appreciated, except in connexion with a 
knowledge of the developments of the present moment. At one 
time the apostle Paul made tents in God’s order ; at another 
time, he preached eloquently on Mars' Hill, at Athens, in the 
same Divine order ; but in both cases he glorified God equally. 
If we are right in motive, and right in place, exercising all the 
requisite faith in God at the same time, all will be well." 

The following stanza from one of her poems, may be regarded 
as expressive of her feelings at this time : — 

“ Father adored ! thy holy will be done ; 

Low at thy feet I lie ; 

Tby loving chastisement 1 would nui sbun, 

Nor from thine anger fly. 

My heart is weak, but wean’d firom all l>e4ae, 

Aud to thy will resign'd, whate’ar betida.* 
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CHAPTEK XXVL 

6aa«on of retirement — Commences writing her larger treatises — “Spiritual Torrents’' — 
Feelings with which she commenced this work — Its name — The progress of the soul com- 
pared to torrents descending from the mountains — Abstract of it — Remarks 

In the year 1683, at Thoiion, Madame Gnyon first began her 
formal treatises on religions experience. Worn down vith con- 
tinual conversation, she gave out that she stood in need of re- 
tirement, and would not see company for a number of days. 
With some difficulty people would consent to leave her in repose 
even for a short time. In this season of religious retirement, 
she had very full and joyous communion with God. 

Endeavouring to ascertain in what way she could most glorify 
God, it occurred to her, that in periods of physical debility, she 
might do something more with her pen^ The sij<ggestion caused 
her serious deliberation, and some trial of mind. But as soon as 
she became satisfied that it was God^s will, she no longer hesi- 
tated, though she felt in some respects unqualified for an under- 
taking so important. She commenced her work, entitled the 
“ Spiritual Torri:nts.^* 

“ When I first took up my pen for this purjpose,” she says, 
“ I knew not the first word I should write. The subject was 
dark and mysterious. But it gradually opened to my mind ; 
suitable considerations presented themselves readily and abun- 
dantly. Feeling relieved and strengthened, I was enabled to 
write an entire treatise on the principle of Faith, considered in 
its inward and sanctifying action.” 

The title is suggested, partly by its own appropriateness, and 
partly by Amos v. 24, — “ But let judgment run down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream^ In the French and 
Latin versions, the words Torrens and Torrent are used. 
“ Let righteousness roll down as a mighty torrent*^ ^ 

Some of the principles of this work, written with great vigour 
of imagination and language, although deficient in some degree 
in logical development, are as follows ; — 
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1 . Souls, coming as they do from God, who is the great ocean 
of life, have an instinctive and strong tendency, when that ele- 
ment of moral and religious life, which they have lost by the 
Fall, is restored to them by Divine grace, to return again and 
mingle in eternal union with that Divine source. 

2. And this tendency depends upon nature, as well as origin. 
God, from whom the soul came, and in whose likeness it is made, 
is holy, holiness loves holiness. It cannot be otherwise. And 
just in proportion as the fallen soul is restored by Divine grace 
and made holy, precisely in that degree, and on the ground of 
a likeness of nature, is there a tendency to unite with God. 

3. But the instinct of return is different in different persons. 
This is illustrated by streams or torrents. From the ocean they 
came ; — to the ocean they are returning. But all streams do 
not flow alike. 

4. Some tcrrcats are fejble in their beginning. They acquire 
strength ; but gradually and slowly. Sometimes they meet with 
an impediment, which makes them no better than a standing 
pool. When they have escaped, they still retain their former 
characteristics ; and wind onward circuitously and slowly. They 
are not altogether without life and utility. Here and there 
their banks are ^reen ; and a few scattered flowers drink refresh- 
ment from their waters. After a while they depart from sight ; 
perhaps their inconsiderable waters are dissipated and drunk up 
in the wide expanse of some arid plain. Perhaps they pass on 
and are lost in some other*larger river, or are mingled and lost 
in the bosom of some lake. They do not reach the ocean. 

5. Other torrents seem to start from a fuller fountain, and 
more rapidly to increase. They expand into rivers. Many are 
the vessels, larger and smaller, which they bear ; rich the mer- 
chandise which floats upon them ; but they seem to grow slug- 
gish in their own opulence. Winding here and there, they 
empty tl;iemselves at last into some bay, or sound, or other arm 
of the sea, and there are lost. 

fl. There are other torrents which represent those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness^ who cannot and will not be satis* 
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fied, till their souls are brought into the most intimate union 
with God. If these torrents are turned from their course, they 
resume it as soon as possible, and by the nearest possible direc- 
tion. If they meet with obstacles so extensive as to stop them 
entirely, they do not become inert and stagnant, but they get 
strength moment by moment, accumulating wave upon wave, 
till they pass triumphantly over them. They bear their trea- 
sures ; but they will not stop. They nourish the flowers upon 
their banks, but they leave them to shine in their beauty and 
fragrance, and pass on. They are not satisfied, till they reach 
and mingle with the great ocean. There they are made one 
with the water of waters ; they become a part of it ; vast navies 
float upon its bosom ; the world's commerce passes over it. 

She makes a distinction between a will perfectly harmonious, 
and a will merely submissive. A will entirely harmonious 
carries with it the heart as well as the conscfence. The will 
of an obedient servant, who does what he is bound to do, is 
submissive. The will of the affectionate son, who not only 
does what he is bound to do, but loves to do it, is not only sub- 
missive but is harmonious, is not only concordant but is one. 
So that when Madame Guyon insists so much as she does on 
a perfect union with the Divine will as the highest result of 
Christian experience, she means a union which carries the heart 
with it. 

And then the question comes, How is this harmony to be 
brought about, which places the centre of all human wills in the 
centre of the Eternal Will ? And the answer is, just in propor- 
tion as we dislodge the human life from its own centre, which is 
Self, it has a tendency, by the law of its own nature, to seek the 
True Centre, which is God. But what is it for the human life 
to be loosened and dislodged from its own centre ? It is to re- 
cognise in everything its entire dependence on God, and to be 
willing to receive every such thing in God's way, in Gqd's time, 
and on God's conditions. In the first place, it must renounce 
salvation from itself, in order that it may receive salvation from 
God through Christ. And then, in the exercise of the same self- 
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renunciation, it must be willing to receive also its strength, its 
wisdom, its moral and religious good, what may be called its 
daily spiritual bread,, from God, living upon the Divine Fountain 
which flows unceasingly to those who are willing to receive life 
from the Divine Life, through the operation of the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in the soul. 

Here the struggle begins, and is continued. When men begin ^ 
to see th&t they are lost out of Ood^ and put forth their han^* 
and struggle in the right direction, they then begin to feel, iJn 
not till then, the strength of the chains which bind them. Tpie 
first struggle is to renounce all fondness and all claim for ag^cy 
and merit in the matter of their salvation from the penalty of 
their past sins. So that the first crucifixion of self begins a^ the 
cross of Christ. 

Terrible is tfie struggle oftentimes at this point. Gnd can 
never yield, because, beihg the Eternal Truth, He never can 
violate the truth. It is an eternal truth, or if it be preferred, an 
eternal law in morals, — the opposite of which is an eternabfalse- 
hood, because it never was and never can be the law, — that, 
where there is crime, there must be suffering. And suffering 
which attends upon crime, and is the necessary result of crimey 
is not merely suffering, but is retribution, is punishment. This 
relation of crime and punishment God can never alter, unless, 
by an arbitrary act, He can change right into wrong and wrong 
into right, which would he inconsistent with the yery idea of 
God. God, therefore, in the person of His Son, not "only know* 
ing but realizing in Himself the immutability of the requisitions 
of the law, took the penalty of its violation on Himself, in order 
that man, who had incurred the penalty by sin, might be for- 
given. And it was not merely an exhibited or apparent suffer- 
ing, which God “ manifested in the flesh ” endured — not a 
mere spectaclcy but a real suffering. God, therefore, because 
He caribot possibly meet him on any other ground or in any 
other place, unless He meets him as a righteous judge, meets 
man in the cross of Christ ; — He meets him on Calvary and not 
on Sinai. And the first act of submission, the first act in which 
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man recognises God as tbe Giver of the true life, is, and must 
be there. 

But this is only the beginning of the work. The purchase of 
forgiveness in Christ is the purchase of a new life ; and all addi- 
tional blessings flow through Him. Man is to be detached from 
his own centre in the matter of forgiveness ; and from the same 
centre, which is Self, in everything else. As every good thing 
really comes from God ; so every good thing must l7e received 
and recognised as coming from him in the exercise of faith. 
Here we see the necessity of inward crucifixion, and the princi- 
ples on which it must be conducted. The soul must be detached 
from everything on which it rests out of Qod. 

There are two great principles on which this result depends ; 
that by which, in the language of Madame Guy on, we become 
nothing in ourselves.^ and give ourselves to God entirely ; and the 
other is, that we fully believe in God as acc^ting the offering 
which we have thus made. And here often we find the exercise 
and trial of our faith. Strong faith is requisite. Belying simply 
upon the promise, given and pledged to all those who are fully 
consecrated, we are to receive God as our God and portion, for 
the present and the future, in all that He now is, and in all that 
He can be to us in time to come ; in the plan of salvation, in the 
administration of His providences, and in the “ daily bread of 
His grace, dispensed to us moment by moment. And He be- 
comes to us in this way, not only all that He is in fact, but all 
that we can desire Him to he / because, relying on His promises, 
we find our desires already fulfilled by anticipation ; although 
His present administration in respect to us may be, in some 
respects, mysterious and trying. 

At this point Madame Guyon describes accurately and minutely, 
the further progress of inward crucifixion. She draws chiefly 
from what she herself had passed through, and had witnessed in 
other cases. ^ 

And what is particularly worthy of notice is, that she shows, 
in souls that are prepared for it by Divine grace, how the prin- 
ciple of Faith develops itself step by step, and in higher and 
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higher degrees, in precise accordance with the process of inward 
crucifixion. Just in proportion as the soul is sundered from the 
ties which bound it inordinately to the earth, it increases in the 
strength of its faith, and rises into harmony with God. She 
describes the progress of the inward life, not merely by degrees 
of crucifixion, but chiefly and especially by degrees of faith. 

The soul, in the first degree of faith, has a true life in God, 
but not if full or perfect life. The soul, in this degree, loves God, 
but it adheres too strongly and takes too much delight in the 
gifts of God, considered as separate from God himself It recog- 
nises and loves, in general, the providences of God ; but when 
they become personally very afflictive, it is apt to show some- 
thing of restlessness and iinsubmission. Combined with a dis- 
position to do the will of God, there is too much of “ empresse- 
merit f or undue eagerness to do it, and not enough of that 
humility and quietness of spirit, which waits for His time of 
doing it. 

In the second and other higher degrees of faith, the soul be- 
comes detached from these faults and sins. But there still re- 
main others. The soul, for instance, in this stage of its progresB, 
rests more or less upon a human arm ; — human opinions, which 
are adverse to -its course, cause it trouble ; human approbation 
and human applause sometimes give it strength, which would be 
better if it came directly from God. But God, operating by 
outward processes, takes •away one prop after another, till the 
soul (which it cannot do, without an increase of faith correspond- 
ing to the facts and process of such inward crucifixion) rests 
solidly upon the great Centre, and upon that centre alone. 

Such are some of the doctrines of this interesting work. The 
terms in which she describes the successive steps of a thorough 
inward crucifixion, remind one strongly of her own personal his- 
tory. She describes in a great degree, though not exclusively, 
from Jt^rself And this, while it contributes to the interest of 
the work, constitutes in reality one of its defects, considered as 
a work to be read and followed by others. It would not be 
entirely safe to take the experience of any individual in all its 
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particulars, as the precise mode of the Divine operation in all 
other cases. It may be proper to add further, that she was con- 
stitutionally imaginative. Consequently, viewing things in a 
clear and strong light, she expresses herself more strongly than a 
person with less imagination would be likely to do. Her ex- 
pressions, therefore, especially when compared with what she 
says, from time to time, in other places, may sometimes justly be 
received in a modified sense. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Leaves Thonon — Mount Cenia — Her feelings — Persons that accompanied her — Oircum- 
stances which led her to go to Turin — Marchioness of Prunai — Journey through the 
Pass of Mount Cenis, and reception and labours at Turin — Religious feelings — Corre- 
spondence — Advice to a young preacher — Of Dreams — The Dream of the sacred 
ifland. 

She decided, for various reasons, to attempt to reach Turin, 
the capital of Piedmont, situated one hundred and thirty-five 
miles south-east from Geneva, and a little more from Thonon. 
Its site is on a vast plain at the foot of the Alps, on the Italian 
side, and at the confluence of the rivers Doria and Po. 

The route would be, I suppose, from Thonon to Chambery, 
through Geneva and Anneci, and frorPi Chambery through Mont- 
meillant, to the celebrated Alpine pass of Mount Cenis, and 
thence to Susa and Turin. 

Mount Cenis was not passable then, as it has since been ren- 
dered by the efforts of the French Government, for carriages ; 
but those who went over it were obliged to go on foot or on 
mules, or were carried in litters borne by porters. A journey 
along frightful precipices, and over mountains piled to the 
clouds, accompanied too by the reflection that those who were 
prosecuting it had no home, no resting-place, must have been 
exceedingly trying to any one whose mind was not sustained by 
strong faith. 
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“ The words/' she says, “ which are found in the Gospel of 
Matthew, were deeply impressed upon ray mind. ‘ The foxes 
have holes^ and the birds of the air have nests, hut the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head,^ 

“ This I have since experienced in all its extent, having no 
sure abode, no refuge among my friends, who were ashamed of 
me, and openly renounced me at the time when there was a 
great and general outcry against me ; nor among my relations, 
the most of whom declared themselves my adversaries, and were 
my greatest persecutors ; while others looked on me with con- 
tempt and indignation. My state began to be like that of Job, 
when he was left of all. Or perhaps I might say with David, 
‘ For thy sake I have borne reproach ; shame hath covered my 
face ; T am become a stranger to my brethren, and an alien unto 
my mother s children ; a reproach to men, and despised of the 
people.^ ” ^ • 

She was accompanied by Father La Combe, her spiritual 
director ; by another ecclesiastic of high standing and merit, 
who had been for fourteen years a teacher in theology, whose 
name is not given ; and a young lad from France, who had 
been apprenticed to some mechanic trade. The females in this 
little company w^e Madame Gjiyon and her little daughter, 
and one of the maid-servants who came with her from France, 
a poor and humble girl, but rich in that unchangeable faith 
which rests upon inward «jenouncement ; who recognised in 
Madame Guyon a spiritual mother, and with something of a 
martyr's spirit shared in her wanderings and labours, and suf- 
fered with her in her long imprisonments. 

The men went through the mountain passes on mules, the 
females on litters. She who but a few years before had resided 
amid the ease and elegancies of the capital of France, was now 
a wanderer, with the precipice at her feet and the avalanche 
above her head. But God is the God of the rock and of the 
mountains, as well as of the cultured field and valleys ; and she 
saw in these mighty and terrific piles, which the lightnings had 
smitten but not destroyed, which the thunders had struck but 

O 
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never removed from their places — an emblem of the strength of 
that arm on which her soul rested. 

God had prepared her a refuge in Turin. There was at that 
time in the city of Turin a lady of distinguished rank, the 
Marchioness of Prunai, distinguished alike by her position in 
society, her powers of mind, and her sincere piety. Her brother 
was at that time the principal Secretary of State to the Duke of 
Savoy. The Marchioness had been a woman of sonow, having 
been left a widow at an early period of life. She had quitted 
the noise and splendour of the Court for the more silent satis- 
faction of a retired life. “ This lady,^^ says Madame Guyon, 
“ was one of extraordinary piety. With many things in her 
situation which might have furnished inducements to a different 
course, she nevertheless continued a widow, notwithstanding 
repeated offers of marriage. Her great object in doin^ this was, 
that she might, with less distraction, consecrabe herself to Christ 
without reserve.^^ 

There was a similarity in their respective situations which 
could not fail to interest her. The position of Madame Guyon 
touched the chord of heart-felt sympathy. Having heard of her 
sickness at Thonon, and the troubles likely to await her there, 
she sent her a letter by express, conveying ,her Christian and 
friendly sympathy, and inviting her to come to Turin and reside 
with herself. In a subsequent letter, which repeated the invita- 
tion more strongly, she included Father La Combe. 

“ As the invitation was given,^^ says Madame Guyon, with- 
out any anticipation of it, and any design on our part, it was 
natural and reasonable for us, under the circumstances of the 
case, to believe that it was God’s will for us to go. And we 
thought it might be the means of His appointment, seeing our- 
selves chased on the one side and desired on the other, to draw 
us out of the reproach and persecution udder which we laboured.’’ 

This little company, with the world’s curse and with God’s 
blessing, were winding their way through the valleys of the 
Maurienne, and over the cliffs of Mount Cenis, and along the 
banks of the Doria. The Lord, who casts up a highway for 
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His ransomed people to walk in, directed their steps. They 
were received at Turin by the Marchioness with all that kind- 
ness and Christian aflfection which her letters had led them to 
expect. La Combe remained but a short time. He received 
an invitation from the Bishop of Verceil, a considerable town of 
Piedmont, about forty miles from Turin. To this he thought 
it his duty to accede. 

Turin was not regarded by Madame Guy on as a permanent 
field of labour. It was a place of refuge and of rest ; but still 
in some degree a place of religious effort. Her labours seem to 
have been chiefly with persons who held a position of influence 
in the religious world. 

“ It pleased God,” she says, to make use of me in the con- 
version of two or three ecclesiastics. Attached to the prevalent 
views and practices, their repugnance to the doctrines of faith 
and of an inward ^ifc was S.t first great. One of these persons 
at first vilified me very much. But God at length led him to 
see his errors, and gave him new dispositions.” 

The writings of Madame Guyon, all in French, have been 
published in their collected form, in forty volumes. Some of 
her works, published separately, particularly her Life, have 
passed through numerous editions.* The ease, vivacity, and the 
effect of what she wrote upon numerous persons, were remark- 
able. At Paris, at Gex, at Thonon, at Turin, at home and 
abroad, in the convent and *the prison, her pen was constantly 
employed. It is hardly possible to name a period during her 
life, when she did not keep up a wide correspondence. All 
classes of persons shared in her labours in this way, if there was 
any prospect of doing them good. Five printed volumes remain 
to us. She received many letters from Paris during her resi- 
dence at Gex ; especially from persons who had a reputation for 
holiness. 

Among ner correspondents we find, beside her spiritual Direc- 
tors, M. Bertot and Father La Combe, the names of Poiret, a 
man celebrated for his knowledge, especially in the mystic or 
experimental theology, the Abbe de Wattenville of the city of 
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Berne, Mademoiselle de Venoge of Lausanne, M. Monod, a man 
of some distinction both in science and in civil life, the Baron 
Met tern ich, the Marquis de Fenelon, who for some time was the 
French ambassador in Holland, and Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray. To these, among many others now unknown, we 
may add the four daughters, all of them duchesses in rank, of 
the celebrated Colbert, together with two of their husbands, the 
Dukes of Chevreuse and Beauvilliers. 

From time to time we propose to give portions of her corre- 
spondence. Dates and names are sometimes gone; but that 
does not essentially alter its value. Her letters generally relate 
to experimental religion. 

“ When the heart is once gained, she says, speaking of 
preachers, “ all the rest is soon amended. But when, instead 
of faith in Christ and the renovation of the heart, they direct 
their hearers to the practice of out^^ard ceremonies chiefly, but 
little fruit comes of it. If priests were zealous in inculcating 
inward instead of outward religion, the most desirable results 
would follow. The shepherds, in tending their flocks, would 
have the spirit of the ancient Anchorites. The ploughman, in 
following the plough, would hold a blessed communion with 
God. The mechanic, fatigued with his labours, would find rest, 
and gather eternal fruits in God. Crimes would be banished ; 
the face of the Church would be renewed ; Jesus Christ would 
reign in peace everywhere. 0 the" inexpressible loss which is 
caused by a neglect of inward religion ! What a fearful account 
will those persons be obliged to render, to whom this hidden 
treasure has been committed, but who have concealed it from 
their people I 

A letter, addressed to a young man when he was about enter- 
ing the ministry, is as follows : — 

** Sir, — The singleness of spirit and the candour With which 
you have written, please me much. You are about to preach the 
Gospel of Christ. I will avail myself of the confidence you have 
placed in me, and endeavour to make one or two suggestions. 
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“ In the first place, a person in the responsible and solemn 
situation to which you are called, should never preach ostenta- 
tioualy ; in other words, with the purpose of showing your intel- 
lectual power, your learning, and eloquence. Preach in a plain, 
simple manner ; and let me add, that the matter is still more 
important than the manner. Be careful what you preach, as 
well as how you preach. Preach nothing but the Gospel, — the 
Gospel of file kingdom of God, And, it is exceedingly desirable, 
that you should preach it as a kingdom near at hand ; as some- 
thing not a great way off, but to be received and realized now. 
Aim at the heart. If men seek the kingdom of God within 
them, in the exercise of faith and in right dispositions, instead 
of outward ceremonies and practices, they will not fail to 
find it. 

“ Always remember that the soul of man was designed to be 
the Temple of thMving Qi d. In that temple, framed for eter- 
nity, He desires to dwell much more than in temples made with 
human hands. He himself built it. And when, in the exercise 
of faith, we permit Him to enter, He exercises there a perpetual 
priesthood. God, therefore, is ready to come, and to take up 
His abode in the heart, if men are desirous of it. But men 
themselves have something to dp. Teach those to whom you 
preach, to disengage their minds from the world, to be recollected 
and prayerful, and with sincerity and uprightness to seek, in the 
language of the Psalmist, *^the Lord and his strength, to seek 
his face evermore J (Ps. cv. 4.) 

“ Again, to render your preaching truly effective, it must be 
the product of love, and of entire obedience to the Spirit of God ; 
flowing from a real inward experience ; from the fulness of a 
believing and sanctified heart. And, if this be the case, your 
sermons will not, I think, partake of a controversial spirit, which 
is much to be avoided. Men who are controversial, led away 
by strong party feelings, are apt to utter falsehoods, when they 
think they are uttering the truth. Besides, nothing, so far as I 
can perceive, so ranch narrows and dries up the heart as con- 
trov(irsy. 
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“ Shall I be permitted to make one other suggestion ? It is 
very desirable, in the earlier part of your ministry especially, 
that yon should spend a portion of your time, and that perhaps 
not a small portion, in communion with God in retirement. Let 
your own soul first be filled with God^s Spirit ; and then, and 
not otherwise, will you be in a situation to communicate of that 
Divine fulness to others. No man can give what he has not ; 
or if a man has grace, but has it in a small degree, he may, in 
dispensing to others, impart to them what is necessary for him- 
self. Let him first make himself one with the great Fountain, 
and then he may always give, or be the instrument of giving, 
without being emptied. 

“ How wonderful, how blessed are the fruits, when the preacher 
seeks the Divine glory alone, and lets himself be moved by the 
Spirit of God I Such a preacher can hardly fail of gaining souls 
to Him who has redeemed them with His blood. Preach in 
this manner, and you will find that your sermons will be bene- 
ficial, to yourself as well as to others. Far from exhausting 
you, they will fill you more and more with God, who loves to 
give abundantly, when, without seeking ourselves, and desirous 
of nothing but the promotion of His own glory, we shed abroad 
what He gives us upon others. ^ 

“ And, on the other hand, how sad are the effects, when men 
preach with other views, and on other principles ; — men who 
honour Ood with their lips when their hearts are far from Him, 
They are not more injurious to others, than they are miserable 
in themselves. I close with my supplication, that God may not 
only instruct you in these things, but, moreover, place you in a 
situation which will be most accordant with the Divine glory 
and your own good. 

“ J EANNE M. B. DE LA MOTHE GUYON.'^ 

I believe it is a remark of no less a philosopher than Presi- 
dent Edwards, that we may profitably notice our dreams, in 
order to ascertain from them, in part, our predominant inclina* 
tions. Still tiiey are not to be considered as of much account. 
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And accordingly, but little has been said of them hitherto. One 
will now be given, which occurred in this period of her life. 

‘‘ It was about this time,** she relates, “ I had a dream, which 
left a sweet impression on my mind. I seemed to see the wide 
ocean spread out before me. Many were its shoals and breakers, 
and its stormy waters roared. In the midst there arose an island, 
lofty and diflScult of access where it touched the water ; but in 
the interior^ where it arose again into a lofty summit, it was full 
of beauty. To this, I was in some way mysteriously carried. 
They said it was called Lebanon. Forests of cedars, and all 
beautiful trees, grew there. In the wood there were lodges, 
where those who chose might enter ; and couches of repose were 
spread for them. Here, in this place of Divine beauty, all 
things were changed from what we see them in the natural 
world. All was full of purity, innocence, truth. The birds sang 
and sported amon'^ the branches, without fear that insidious foes 
would watch and destroy them. The lamb and the wolf were 
there together in peace ; so that I was reminded of that beauti- 
ful prophecy of Isaiah, — ‘ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my Holy Mountain.* 

“ As I thus contemplated, who should appear but that beloved 
one, the spouse oY holy souls, tife Saviour of men I He con- 
descended to come near me, to take me by the hand, and to 
speak to me. When we had looked round upon this Divine 
work, this new Paradise, He directed my attention to the wide 
waters which surrounded us, to its rocks and foaming breakers, 
and pointed out to me here and there one who was struggling 
onward, with more or less of courage and hope, to this island 
and mountain of God. Some appeared to be entirely over- 
whelmed in the waves, but not yet wholly gone, and the Savi- 
our directed that such, in particular, should receive from me 
whatever sympathy and aid I could give them. The sweet im- 
pression which this dream left upon my spirit continued many 
days.** 

Such a dream was calculated to console her, and to confirm 
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her in her conviction that her great business ^as to aid souls, 
amid the multiplied perils which beset them. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Her return to France-State of thingg in Italy — Some account of Michael de Molinoe— - 
— Opposition to his views — 111 treatment of his followers — Course of <the Count and 
Countess Vespiniani — Imprisonment of Molinos, and death — Her return from Turin to 
Grenoble — Reasons — Advice of a friend — Her domestic arrangements — Remarkable re- 
vival of religion at Grenoble — Dealings of God with some individuals — Conversion of 
a Knight of Malta — Her labours with the Sisters of one of the Convents of the city — 
Bstabhshment of an hospital for sick persons. 

Madame Guyon looked upon Turin as a place of refuge rather 
than a field of permanent labour. During these few months she 
found something to do, and her labours were not without effect. 
But whether it was owing to Italian p.sages a,^d manners, so dif- 
ferent from those to which she had been accustomed, or the 
difference of the language of the country, which, although she 
undoubtedly had command of it, must have been employed by 
her with some embarrassment, or some other reasons, she found 
that her mind turned back to France. France was the place of 
her birth ; but, above all, Providence seemed to her to indicate 
that her labours and her sufferings would be ttiere. 

Certainly it was difficult, under the existing state of things, 
for the true light to shine much in Italy. The people of the 
Italian states have been subject to a yoke of ceremonial bondage, 
exceedingly adverse to a life of faith. In France, although the 
difficulty has been the same in kind, it has been less in degree. 

To illustrate and confirm this we may mention a few facts. 
About this period Michael de Molinos, a Spaniard, of a respect- 
able family and blameless life, made his appearance in Italy as 
a religious teacher and reformer. He published his views in a 
work entitled the Spiritual Guide, which in a few ye/^rs passed 
through twenty editions in different languages. The principles 
of the book, which have been much misrepresented and mis- 
understood, ware similar in many respects to tboae of Madame 
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Guy on. He maintained the high doctrine of present and effec- 
tive sanctification. He attached comparatively but little value 
to ceremonial observances, but insisted much upon the religion 
of the heart, and upon faith as its constituting principle. His 
doctrines were received with great joy by many pious persons, in 
various parts of Italy. But this state of things continued only 
for a short time. 

The watchful eye of Roman Catholic authority noticed this 
movement. Molinos was seized and shut up in prison with some 
hundreds of persons; some of them eminent for learning and 
piety, others distinguished for rank. Among these last were the 
Count and Countess Vespiniani. The Countess, strong in that 
power and life of faith of which by God’s grace she had become 
the possessor, answered the judges of the Inquisition with a 
firmness and decision which quite astonished them. She averred 
that she had been betray* d by the priests to whom she had made 
confession ; and declared openly and boldly, with all the terrors 
of an ignominious death before her, that she would never confess 
to a priest again, but to God only. 

The Inquisitors, confounded at her boldness, and not daring 
to act with rigour against persons of such high rank, set the 
Countess and her husband at liberty, with some others. But 
Molinos, whose irreproachable life and profound piety had made 
a general impression, was not permitted to escape. The doctrines 
of the Spiritual Guide were formally examined and condemned. 
A circular letter, emanating from the highest ecclesiastical 
authority, was addressed to the prelates of Italy, apprizing them 
that secret assemblies were held in their dioceses, where inad- 
missible and dangerous errors were taught. It was enjoined to 
pursue to justice such as should be found adopting novelties. 
All suspected persons were closely examined ; the books of 
Molinos, when found in their possession, were taken away ; nor 
were they allowed to retain any other writings of a similar cha- 
racter ; such, in particular, as the Easy Method of the Inward or 
Contemplative Life by Francis Malaval,* and the Letters, on the 

* This work was translated from Che French into the rtaliaD*by Lucto LabaccL 
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same subject, of Cardinal Petrucci. Efforts were made to save 
Molinos, but they were ineffectual. He died in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, after many years of close confinement, in which 
he exhibited the greatest humility and peace of mind. 

It does not appear that Madame Guyon knew much of the 
progress and results of this movement at this time. The greater 
number of those who were interested in it, resided in other parts 
of Italy, But she saw enough in the inordinate attaoiiment to 
the existing forms, and the prevalent deadness to the life of reli- 
gion in the soul, to convince her that there was but little hope 
of much success in the labours of one like herself, a woman, a 
stranger in a strange land, unfriended and comparatively un- 
known. Some years after, her writings were denounced as 
equally heretical ; and the ecclesiastical condemnation of the 
propositions of the Spanish priest was urged as one of the reasons 
for treating hers in a like manner. - a 

Under these circumstances she began to experience, more dis- 
tinctly than she had previously done, the inward consciousness 
that God designed to use her as an instrument to effect His pur- 
poses. And she could hardly fail to see, possessing powers the 
strength of which she had learned from the conflicts in which she 
had been engaged, that her labours would probably no longer be 
in obscure and remote places, and among peasantry. A mere 
instrument as she was, and felt herself to be, she began, never- 
theless, to feel the greatness of her personal responsibility, and 
the importance of the mission to which God had called her, 
which was designed to recall her people from the sign to the 
thing signified, the semblance to the possession, the ceremonial 
to the substance. 

In the autumn of 1684 she left Turin for France. Here she 
came to the conclusion to go to Grenoble, about twenty-five 
miles from Montrneillant ; and unless she returned again to 
Thonon and Geneva, as she could not now do with nyich pro- 
priety, she could hardly avoid visiting it. 

She was intimately acquainted with a lady residing at 
Grenoble, who -was so situated as to give her some aid and 
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Advice. This lady she speaks of as “ an eminent servant of 
God.*^ 

Grenoble, which is about one hundred miles north-west of 
Turin, is an ancient and populous city of France, situated on the 
river Is^re, and rendered important by its position, its numbers, 
and its local influence. The lady advised her, for religious 
reasons and with a full knowledge of her objects, to go no 
further, but to take up her residence for a time in that city. Her 
thoughts were occupied with the subject before this time; so 
much so, that the reflections of the day had sometimes given 
existence and character to the dreams of the night. “ Before I 
arrived at Grenoble,*^ says Madame Guyon, “ my friend saw in 
a dream, that our Lord gave me a great number of children, all 
uniformly clad, and bearing in their spotless dress the emblem of 
their innocence and uprightness. Her first impression was, that 
God might in Hcs providence establish me at Grenoble, for the 
purpose of taking care of the children of the hospital. But as 
soon as she told it to me, it seemed to me that another interpre- 
tation, more appropriate and likely to be fulfilled, could be given 
to it. The impression left upon my own mind was, that God 
might so far bless my labours as to give me a number of spiritual 
children ; — the ‘ little ones ' of Jthe Gospel ; — children character- 
ized by a new heart, by innocence, simplicity, and upright- 
ness.'' 

It appeared to Madame Guyon that she should stop for a time 
here ; and thinking it not best to rely upon the oflBces of private 
friendship for the accommodations necessary for her, she made 
arrangements to place her little daughter and the pious maid- 
servant, her constant attendant, as boarders in one of the con- 
vents of the city. She herself took retired rooms in the house 
of a poor widow. 

She did not visit and make acquaintances in the first instance. 
It had Tjot been her custom. Her unalterable conviction, that 
it indicates a want of religious wisdom and faith to run in ad- 
vance of the Divine providences, required her to wait and to 
watch, as well as to pray and to act. And the result showed 
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that those who trust in the Lord will find Him all that their 
faith expected and required Him to be. 

She sat in her solitary room in the city of Grenoble, in silent 
communion with God ; a stranger almost unknown. But God, 
who gives all things to him who is so poor in spirit that he 
may be said to have nothing, honours and loves the sanctified 
heart. The language of Him in whom they trust is, — “ The 
battle is not yours ^ hut Ood's. Fear not, nor be dismayed; for 
the Lord will be withyouJ* (2 Chron. xx. 15, 17.) 

Although, with the exception of a single family, she had 
scarcely a personal acquaintance at Grenoble, it was soon gene- 
rally known that Madame Guy on was in the city. The result 
was, (and she speaks of it as something quite unexpected,) 
that within a very few days some of the most pious persons in 
the city came to see her. The fact that she was already re- 
garded and denounced by many as a fiigitive/and heretic, did 
not prevent the sympathy of pious hearts. And many of those 
who thus visited her, came not merely to express their respect 
and sympathy, but to receive that religious instruction which 
they regarded her as eminently qualified to give. Here, as in 
a greater or less degree at Paris, at Gex, at Thonon, and at 
Turin, the Spirit of God attended her. 

Those who thus came to her, impressed by the profound truths 
which she uttered, announced to others the light and the spiri- 
tual blessings they were thus receiving. And accordingly, the 
number rapidly increased. 

“ People,^’ says Madame Guyon, “ flocked together from all 
sides, far and near. Friars, priests, men of the world, maids, 
wives, widows, all came, one after another, to hear what was to 
be said. So great was the interest felt, that for some time I 
was wholly occupied from six o’clock in tlie morning till eight 
in the evening, in speaking of God. It was not possible to aid 
myself much in my remarks by meditation and study. But God 
was with me. He enabled me, in a wonderful manner, to un- 
derstand the spiritual condition and wants of those who came to 
me. Many were, the souls which submitted to God at this time ; 
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God only knows how many. Some appeared to he changed as it 
were in a moment. Delivered from a state in which their hearts 
and lips were closed, they were at once endued with gifts of 
prayer, which were wonderful. Marvellous, indeed, was this 
work of the Lord.” 

A member of one of the religious orders at Grenoble, visited 
her Conferences, and seems also to have sought private inter- 
views. He was one of those persons, not unfrequently found, 
who, with the most favourable dispositions to become religious, 
fail, nevertheless, in the requisite fidelity and courage. In this 
conflict and vacillation of mind, he came and “laid open,” as 
she expresses it, “ all the trials of his heart to her like a little 
child.” She gave him such instructions as seemed applicable ; 
and God made her the instrument of great blessings to him. 
“ I felt,” she says, “ that this person, who was emptied of self 
in proportion as 'he rece*xved of the Divine fulness, was truly 
one of my spiritual children^ one of the most faithful and closely 
united.” 

A number of his companions were all, in like manner, led to 
see their need of an interest in Christ, and to the experience of 
re[>entance. But this result, so auspicious and glorious, was 
incidentally the, occasion of sojue trouble. The Superior of the 
Religious House to which these brethren belonged, and the Master 
of the Novitiates, were very much offended. 

“ They were grievous^ chagrined,” says Madame Guyon, 
“ that a woman should be so much flocked to and sought after. 
For, looking at the things as they were in themselves, and not 
as they were in God, who uses what instrument He pleases, 
they forgot, in their contempt for the instrument, to admire the 
goodness and grace manifested through it. The good brother, 
however, first converted, persevered in his efforts, and after a 
time persuaded the Superior of the House to come, and at least 
to thank me for the charities of which he knew I had been the 
agent. He came. We entered into conversation. The Lord 
was present, and was pleased so to order rny words, that they 
reached his heart. He was not only affected,* but was at last 
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convinced and completely gained over to the views which he at 
first opposed. So much so, that he bought quite a number of 
religious books at his own expense, and circulated them widely. 

“ Oh, how wonderful art thou, my God I In all thy ways 
how wise I In all thy conduct how full of love I How well 
thou canst frustrate all the false wisdom of men, and triumph 
over all their vain precautions I 

“ In this Religious House there was a considerable liumber of 
persons as Novitiates. The new spirit of religious inquiry, based 
upon the principle that man is a sinner, and that he must be 
saved by repentance and faith in Christ, and that faith in God 
through Christ subsequently is, and must be the foundation of 
the inward life, reached the eldest of the Novitiates. It was a 
marked case. As he gave his attention to the subject, he be- 
came more and more uneasy, so much so that he knew not what 
to do. He could neither read nor study, nor go through in the 
usual manner the prescribed forms of prayer, nor scarcely do any 
of his other duties. The member of this Religious House in- 
terested first, brought this Novitiate to me. We conversed to- 
gether for some time. I was enabled, with Divine assistance, to 
judge very accurately of his inward state, and to suggest views 
appropriate to it. The result remarkable. God's presence 
was manifested in a wonderful manner. Grace wrought in his 
heart ; and his soul drank in what was said, as the parched 
ground of summer drinks in the rain.r Before he left the room, 
the fears and sorrows of his mind departed. So far as could be 
judged at the time, he was a new man in Christ. 

“ He now studied and prayed readily and cheerfully, and dis- 
charged all other duties in such a manner that he was scarce 
known to himself or others. He was not only changed, but he 
was rejoiced to find that there was in him a principle of life 
which made the change permanent. God gave him his daily 
bread spiritually, as well as temporally; imparting what he 
could not obtain before, whatever pains he might take for it. 
Desiring to do good to others, he brought to me, from time to 
time, all the other Novitiates. All were affected and blessed. 
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though in different degrees. The Superior of the House and the 
Master of the Novitiates, ignorant of the instrumentality em- 
ployed, could not forbear expressing their feelings at the change 
in those under their charge. Conversing one day with a person 
connected with the house, and expressing their surprise at the 
great change in the novitiates, this person said to them, ‘ My 
Fathers, if you will permit me, I will tell you the reason. It is 
owing to4he efforts of the lady against whom, without knowing 
her, you formerly exclaimed so much. God has made use of her 
efforts for all this.* 

“ This, added to the favourable influences already existing, 
could not fail to have a very marked effect. Both the Superior 
and the Master were advanced in years ; but they condescended, 
with great humility, to submit to such advice and instruction as 
I was enabled to give them. It was at this time, for the parti- 
cular benefit of fcose whose minds were affected in the manner 
related, that I wrote the little book entitled A Short Method oj 
Prayer, 

They experienced so much benefit from it, that the Superior 
said to me, ‘ I am become quite a new man. Prayer, which 
was formerly burdensome to me, and especially after my intel- 
lectual faculties ^became exhaq^ted and dull, I now practise with 
great pleasure and ease. God, who formerly seemed to be a 
great way off, is now near ; and the communion I have with 
Him, which is frequent, results in great spiritual blessings.* 

The Master of the Novitiates said, ‘ I have been a member 
of a Keligious House these forty years, and have practised the 
form of prayer, and perhaps in something of its spirit ; but I can 
truly say, that I have never practised it as I have done since 
I read that little book. And I can say the same of my other 
religious exercises.' Among the other persons experimentally 
interested, were three monks, men of ability and reputation, 
belonging to another monastery, the members of which were in 
general very much opposed to me. 

‘‘ God also made me of service to a great number of nuns, 
virtuous young women, and even men of the •world. Among 
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those was a young man of the Order of the Knights of Malta. 
Led to understand something of the peaceful nature and effects 
of religion, he abandoned the profession of arms for that of a 
preacher of the gospel of Christ. He became a man constant in 
prayer, and was much favoured of the Lord. I could not well 
describe the great number of souls, of whose spiritual good God 
was pleased to make me the instrument. Among the number 
were three curates, one canon, and one grand-vicar, jyho were 
more particularly given to me. Generally speaking, those who 
sought religion did not seek it in vain. There was one priest, 
however, for whom I was interested, and for whom, in my 
anxiety for his salvation, I suffered much. He desired religion, 
while he felt the power of other and inferior attachments. He 
sought it, but with a divided heart. The contest was severe ; 
and it was with painful emotions that I saw him, after all his 
desires and efforts, go back again to the world ^ 

I ought to add, perhaps, that those who were the subjects 
of this remarkable work, generally remained steadfast in the 
faith. In the severe trials which followed, some of them were 
shaken for a time, but returned again. The great body were 
stead fast — immovable. ^ ' 

These things took place, for the most part, in the spring and 
summer of 1685. The following is one of a number of incidents 
connected with this state of things. “ There was a sister in one 
of the convents of the city, who for eight years had been in a 
state of religious melancholy. No one seemed to understand her 
case, or was able to give relief. I had never been in that con- 
vent ; for I was not in the habit of going into such places unless 
I was sent for, as I did not think it right to intrude, but left 
myself to be conducted by Providence. Under these circum- 
stances, I was not a little surprised that, near the close of a long 
summer's day, after setting of the sun, a message was suddenly 
sent to me from the Prioress, requesting me to visit thj^ House. 
On my way thither, I met one of the sisters, who told me the 
occasion of my being thus suddenly summoned was the aiBSicted 
and insane state of this poor woman. She had made an attempt 
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to kill herself. Her earnest desire to obtain reconciliation with 
God, and her deep conviction of the impossibility of securing it 
by ceremonial observances alone, had produced such a conflict 
in her mind, that its very foundations were shaken ; but not so 
much so as to deprive her of the power of correct perception for 
the most part of the time. 

“ A person coming in to see her about this time, who had 
known something of my personal history, advised her to converse 
with me. Being thus made to understand the general facts of 
the case, I laid it inwardly before the Lord, who enabled me to 
understand it more fully. For many years, compelled as it were 
by the doctrine and discipline which ascribed the highest results 
to austerities and ceremonial observances, she had struggled 
against those inward convictions, which assured her that there 
is a better way. I endeavoured to explain to her that this 
resistance must ; tlvtt she must no longer rely upon ob- 
servances, or trust to personal merits, but must trust in Christ, 
and resign herself to Him alone. God was pleased to bless 
these efforts. Being a woman of great capacity, she appreciated 
at once the views which were presented. Submitting herself to 
God through Christ, and willing to leave all things in His 
hands in faith, she entered at ^nce into the peace of Paradise. 
She was so much changed, that she became the admiration of 
the Religious Community. God's presence was with her con- 
tinually, and her spirit and power of prayer were wonderful." 

But the work did not stop here. A considerable number of 
persons in the Convent gave attention to these great truths. It 
was something new, with those who had practised observances 
and austerities so long, to hear of reconciliation w'ith God, by 
the simple and scriptural method of faith in Christ alone. And 
the announcement, coming though it did from woman’s lips, but 
attended with what gives the true power to every announce- 
ment, n'iraely, the Savtour^s blessing, brought consolation to 
many a mourning heart. The thorough reformation of one of 
the inmates in particular, whose ungovernable dispositions had 
for many years given trouble, attracted great notice. The won- 

p 
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derfiil change thus wrought in others, and particularly in thif 
individual, was the means of establishing an intimate friendship 
between the Prioress and herself. 

Her labours were not limited to religious instruction. The 
efforts so happily made at Thonon to establish an hospital for 
the sick, were followed by similar efforts at Grenoble. She 
mentions it incidentally, in a subsequent period. “ I believe 
I forgot to say, in the proper place, that the Lord condescended 
to make use of me to establish an hospital in Grenoble. Some 
expense was necessarily incurred in the beginning; but it wag 
established without permanent or vested funds, on the principle 
of being supplied by voluntaiy contributions from the fund of 
Providence. My enemies afterwards made use of this bene- 
volent effort, as an occasion for speaking ill of me, alleging that 
I had taken property for the founding of such institutions, which 
had been settled on my children. This ^as not true. My 
children not only fully received what was settled upon them, 
but shared also in what was assigned to mo. As to the hospitals, 
instead of ascribing their support to me or any one else, it would 
be better to say that they are supported only on the fund of 
Divine Providence, which is inexhaustible. But so it has been 
ordered for my good, that all the Lord has enabled me to do for 
His glory, has ever been turned by man^s malignity into trials 
and crosses for me. Many of my trials I have omitted to parti- 
cularize, for the number of them has-been so great.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Origin of the Monastery of the Qrande Obartreuse — Visited by Madame Ouyon — ^The ap- 
proach to It — Oonversation between Father Innocentius and Madame Guyon— Opposition 
at Grenoble — Her method of prayer in religious conferences — Commences Commentaries 
on the Bible — Of her spiritual state — Her Commentary on the Canticles — Her wympathy 
with King Dayid when occupied In writing on the book of Kings — The Short Method of 
Prayer — Its origin — On the writing of books as a means of good. 

Eight miles north of Grenoble is the celebrated monastery of 
the Grande Chartreuse. In the year 1084, Bruno, a native of 
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Oologne, founder of the Order of Carthusian monks, a man of 
learning and piety, came to Grenoble, and requested the bishop 
to allow him to establish himself, for religious purposes, in some 
place of retirement within his diocese. Hugh, bishop of the 
city, strongly recommended him, and the few pious persons with 
him, as a place suitable to their purposes, the neighbouring de- 
sert of the Chartreuse — a place effectually precluded from intru- 
sion by frightful precipices and almost inaccessible rocks. The 
proposition was readily accepted. Delighted with the prospect 
of separating themselves from the world, they went into this re- 
markable retreat; and removed almost from the possibility of 
worldly interruptions, they built their places of prayer. Such 
was the origin of the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. 

The original rule did not allow the visits of women, but was 
subsequently relaxed to some extent ; but however this may be, 
we find that Madame Guyrn, impelled by motives of a religious 
nature, visited this celebrated place. This, to a woman at least, 
was no small undertaking, although the distance was not great. 

As the traveller approaches the Grande Chartreuse, he emerges 
from a long and gloomy forest, abruptly terminated by immense 
mountains. The pass, through which the ascent of the moun- 
tains is commenced, winds th|;ough stupendous granite rocks. 
At the end of this terrific defile the road is crossed by a romantic 
mountain torrent, over which is a rude stone bridge. The road 
no sooner leaves the bridge^ than it turns suddenly in another 
direction, and thus presents at once before the traveller a lofty 
mountain, on the fiattened summit of which the Carthusian 
monastery is situated, enclosed on either side by other mountain 
peaks still more elevated, whose tops are whitened with per- 
petual snows. 

“ No sooner is the defile passed,'' says a traveller who passed 
through it a few years before the period of which we are now 
speaking, “ than nothing, which possesses either animal or vege- 
table life, is seen. No huntsman winds his horn in these dreary 
solitudes; no shepherd's pipe is allowed to disturb the deep 
repose. It is not permitted the mountaineers ever to lead their 
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flocks beyond tbe entrance of the defile ; and even beasts of 
prey seem to shrink back from that dreaded pass, and instinc> 
tively to keep away from a desert which neither furnishes sub- 
sistence nor covert. Nothing, as we passed upward, met the eye 
but tremendous precipices and huge fragments of rock, diversi- 
fied with glaciers in every possible fantastic form. 

“ Sometimes the rocks, jutting out above, overhung us, till 
they formed a complete arch over our heads, and rendered the 
path so dark that we could scarcely see to pick our way. Once 
we had to pass over a narrow pine plank which shook at every 
step. This was placed, by way of bridge, over a yawning chasm, 
which every moment threatened to engulf the traveller in its 
marble jaws. We often passed close by the side of abysses so 
profound as to be totally lost in darkness ; while the awful 
roaring of the waters struggling in their cavities, shook the very 
rocks on which we trod.” ' 

Such are the terms in which tbe learned and justly celebrated 
Port Royalist, Claude Lancelot, speaks of his journey through 
these sublime rocks and over these rugged ascents and precipices. 
From the bridge at the termination of the defile to the level 
opening on the top of the mountain where the monastery is 
situated, the ascent is a little ,more than two miles. The mon- 
astery itself is a very striking object, venerable alike by its 
massive strength and its high antiquity. Although correctly 
described as situated on the summjt of a mountain, it is never- 
theless enclosed on two sides by stupendous rocks and peaks, of 
still greater height, which reach far above the clouds, and almost 
shut out the light of the sun. Here dwell a company of monks, 
about forty in number, under a General or Prior ; they have a 
large library ; many of them are men of extensive information 
and learning ; their duties and austerities are subjected to strict 
rules ; their mode of living is simple ; and much of their time is 
spent in acts of devotion. r 

About a third of a mile below the monastery, in a little 
opening on the side of the ascent, is a building which may be 
regarded as fin appendage to it, though separate from it in some 
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respects. The principal building at this place, and the cells 
around it, are occupied by lay brethren and other persons, who 
wish to be connected with the members of the Chartreuse, and 
to be under their direction, without wholly conforming to the 
severity of their rule. To this place, probably, and not the 
monastery proper, Madame Guyon ascended. The learned and 
venerable Prior, Father Innocentius, attended by his monks, 
came dowr^to meet her. The conversation turned upon the sub- 
ject of religious faith. She proclaimed, not authoritatively or in 
any way inconsistent with female modesty and propriety, the 
indispensable necessity, not only of justification by faith, but of 
faith as the foundation of the whole inward Christian life, 

Christian candour compels us to think favourably of the reli- 
gious professions and hopes of these good brethren. But the 
broad annunciation of faith as the foundation of everything, a 
doctrine which e\ ^udes all claims of personal merit, we may 
well suppose, extracted from them, notwithstanding their habits 
of quietude and silence, marked ejaculations of doubt and asto- 
nishment. Many were their ceremonial observances. Eight 
months of the year, if we may believe their statements, they 
fasted in the stricter sense of the term ; and the rest of the time 
they ate no mea^ ! Was all ^his to go for nothing ? But it 
was the doctrine of Faith, in connexion with its thoroughly sane- 
tifying results,, which particularly attracted the notice of the Prior. 

‘‘ Some six or seven y<^rs ago,'^ says Father Innocentius, in 
allusion to this interview, “ Madame Guyon found her way 
upward to our solitary home in the rocks. Although contrary 
to our usual custom, I thought it an occasion on which I might 
be excused for conversing with this lady. I took with me, how- 
ever, a number of the brethren, as witnesses of what passed be- 
tween us. And they will now bear me testimony, that, aftei 
the conversation, and when Madame Guyon bad left us, I im- 
mediately expressed my suspicions, in very strong terms, of the 
soundness of her views.'^* It was not long before his suspicions 

* Lh VU* tie Metwire Jean d'Arauthon O'Alex, Liv in., chap. Iv. — This work waa publluhed 
auonymounly. but the author of it was Father luuoceutius hiniaelf. * 
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ripened into convictions, and he became one of the leading 
writers in opposition to her. Probably never before nor since 
have those solitary rocks listened to the voice of woman, coming 
among them under such circumstances, and announcing to their 
inmates such salutary truths. 

Not long after this visit she experienced the beginnings of 
that practical opposition from which she had suffered in other 
places. “ The lady, who was my particular friend,’^ she says, 
“ began to conceive some jealousy on account of the applause 
which was given me ; God permitted that she should be thus 
tempted and afflicted, in order that she might know herself, and 
become more thoroughly purified. Also some of those persons 
who sustained the office of Confessors in the Church, began to 
be uneasy, saying, that I had gone out of my place, and that it 
was not my proper business to aid in this manner, in the in- 
struction and restoration of souls. ^ 

“ It was easy for me,'' she adds, “ to see the difference be- 
tween those Confessors who seek nothing but God's glory, and 
those who make their office subservient to their own interests. 
Those of the first class came to see me, and approved of my 
labours, and greatly rejoiced in the grace of God bestowed on 
their penitents. The others, on the contrary, seemed to despise 
the good, because they contemned the instrument of it ; and tried 
in a secret manner to excite the town against me." 

The appearance of an opposition, af first comparatively feeble, 
but continually increasing in violence, did not compel her imme- 
diately to remit her labours. She still continued her assemblies 
for conversation and prayer. She conversed much, but not 
without supplication mingled with it. When persons were col- 
lected together, before entering upon conversation, and from time 
to time when especial Divine communion seemed to be necessary, 
it was her practice to pray in silence. Such had been her devo- 
tional habits, that she entered into this state in a remarkable 
manner. The mind turned inward upon itself. Rer closed or 
uplifted eye, her hands clasped together, her serene countenance 
abstracted from worldly influences but lighted up with a Divine 
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ray, left the conviction upon those who were present with her, 
that her soul was in a communion with the Eternal, too deep for 
the utterance of words. Such a conviction could hardly fail to 
react upon themselves, to check the current of their worldly 
affections, and to produce the most salutary religious impressions. 

The Holy Ghost has a language outward^ as well as inward. 
Within^ it gives holy dispositions ; without^ it shows itself in the 
natural signs and expressions of peace, love, forbearance, purity, 
desire for the good of others ; all elevated and sanctified by that 
holy confidence, which results from the knowledge of God^s un- 
changeable friendship. A countenance, purified and irradiated 
by the Divine power of this inward illumination, necessarily has 
something in it which is more angelic than human. 

“ There w a light around her brow, 

A holiness in those calm eyes, 

W\ich r>how, though earth may claim it now, 
nUt Bpirit’s home in the skies ” 

Before the glance of that eye, the illuminated expression of that 
peaceful countenance, jealousy, pride, malice, impurity, revenge, 
selfishness, and every evil thing, stand rebuked and condemned. 

At Thonon, Madame Guyon wrote the Spiritual Torrents, At 
Grenoble, she commenced her Commentaries on the Bible, which 
are, for the most part, experimental and practical. A critical 
and exegetical commentary cannot be written to much purpose, 
without a knowledge of the Hebrew language aud of other dia- 
lects related to it in origin. To this knowledge she made no 
pretensions ; though, having some knowledge of the Latin, she 
was able to avail herself of some important helps in that lan- 
guage, as well as of commentaries in French and Italian. 

Her method, for the most part, was this, — She placed the 
Bible before her, and studied it, both in the Latin and French 
translations, to ascertain, in the first place, what meaning it 
would p’^esent to a mind, humbly and honestly directing itself to 
the pursuit of the truth. In addition to this, she adopted the 
idea, not only that the Old and New Testaments are parts of 
ont‘ system, but that the import of the one can^ in many cases, 
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best be reached and understood by a comparison of the related 
topics and passages of the other. And accordingly she studied 
them together, and interpreted the one by the other. But this 
was not all. The Holy Scriptures are full of truths which can- 
not well be received and appreciated, except in connexion with 
an inward experience corresponding to them. Not iinfrequently 
the light of the mind, inspired by the inward agency of the 
Spirit of truth, throws light upon the outward letter. If 
Madame Guyon had less of that form of exegetical knowledge, 
which is derived from an access to the original tongues of the 
Scriptures, than some others, she had more, much more, of that 
inward, spiritual insight, which, to say the least, is equally valu- 
able. “ I wrote my Commentaries on the Scriptures, she says, 
“ for the most part, in the night ; in lime taken from sleep. 
The Lord was so present to me in this work, and kept me so 
under control, that I both began and left off ynting just as He 
was pleased to order it ; writing when He gave me inward light 
and strength, and stopping when He withheld them. I wrote 
with very great rapidity, light being diffused within me in such 
a manner, that I found I had in myself latent treasures of 
perception and knowledge, of which I had but little previous 
conception.^ ^ 

Her Commentaries on the Bible have all been published ; 
those on the Old Testament in twelve small octavo volumes, and 
those on the New Testament in eight. . A part only were written 
at Grenoble. Of these volumes, the most remarkable is the 
work on the Canticles. Taking the view adopted by the greater 
number of the earlier critics, Madame Guyon regards this re- 
markable poem, in its higher or spiritual sense, as a conversation 
between the truly sanctified soul and Christ. In the concluding 
part of her Commentary, she brings out very fully her views of 
the union of the soul with Christ, and with God through Christ. 
This work indicated so distinctly and fully the doctnine of a 
heart wholly delivered, if not from everything which requires 
penitent humiliation and the application of Christas blood, yet at 
least from all known voluntary sin, as a doctrine to be taught, 
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believed, and realized, that it became the subject of special criti- 
cism and rebuke. 

One passage, illustrative of the operations of her mind in the 
preparation of her Commentaries, may be given here. ‘‘ In 
writing my Commentaries on the Books of Kings, when I gave 
attention to those parts which had relation to king David, I felt 
a very remarkable communion of spirit with him, as much so 
almost as* if he had been present with me. Even before I 
had commenced writing, in my previous and preparatory con- 
templations, I had experienced this union. By a remarkable 
operation uj>on me, I seemed to comprehend very fully the great- 
ness of his grace, the conduct of God over him, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the states through which he had passed. In his 
capacity of leader and pastor of Israel, I was deeply impressed 
with a view of him, as a striking type of Christ. The Saviour 
and His people ar<^,^one. And it seemed to be nothing less than 
that pure and holy union, which I had previously experienced in 
connexion with the Saviour, which now extended itself to the 
king of Israel, His antitype, and embraced him and also other 
saints. It was in the experience of this intimate union with 
Christ and with those who are like Him, that my words, whether 
written or spoken, had a won<ierful effect, with God's blessing, 
in forming Christ in the souls of others, and in bringing them 
into the same state of union." 

She says further : “A considerable part of my comments on 
the Book of Judges happened by some means to be lost. Being 
desired by some of my friends to render the book complete in 
that part which was wanting, I wrote over again the places 
which were missing. Afterwards, when the people of the house 
where I had resided were about leaving it for some reason, 
the papers which had been mislaid were found. My former and 
latter explications were found on comparison to be conformable to 
each other with scarcely any variation, which greatly surprised 
persons of knowledge and merit who examined them." 

She makes the following statement in regard to the publica- 
tion of the book : A Shot'i Method of Prayer.* “ Among my 
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intimate friends was a civilian, a counsellor of the Parliament 
of Grenoble, who might be described as a model of piety. See- 
ing on my table my manuscript treatise on Prayer, he desired 
me to lend it to him. Being much pleased with it, he lent it 
to some of his friends. Others wanted copies of it. He resolved, 
therefore, to have it printed. The proper ecclesiastical permis- 
sions and approbations were obtained. I was requested to write 
a Preface, which I did. *, 

“ Under these circumstances this book, which within a few 
years, passed through five or six editions, was given to the 
world. The Lord has given a great blessing to this little trea- 
tise ; but it has caused great excitement among those who did 
not accede to its principles, and has been the pretence of various 
trials and persecutions which I have endured.’^ 

Books are God’s instruments of good as well as sermons. He 
who cannot preach may talk ; and he who capuot do either, may 
perhaps write. A good book, laid conscientiously upon God’s 
altar, is no small thing. How abundant is the evidence of this. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, the Imitation of Christ, and many other works which 
might be mentioned, have exerted a wide influence of the most 
salutary kind, felt in every part of the world, and perpetuated 
from generation to generation. 


CHAPTEB XXX. 


Aualydsof The Method of Prayer — The word — Those without the spirit of prayer iuTited to 
seek it— Directionfl to aid persons— Additional directions— Higher religious experience— 
Entire consecration to God — The test of consecration— Inward holiness the true regulator 
of the outward life — Of gradual growth — The knowledge of our inward sins — The manner 
of meeting temptations — The soul in the state of pure love— The prayer of silence— The 
true relation of human and Divine activity — The nature and conditions of the state of 
Divine union — Appeal to pastors and teachers. 

c 

As the work on Prayer is frequently referred to, and was con- 
sidered so important as to be made the subject of ecclesiastical 
condemnation, *1 give a concise analysis of it. 
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1. Remarks in explanation of the use of the term Prayer, 

St. Paul (1 Thessalonians v. 17) has enjoined upon us 
pray without ceasing. Our Saviour (Mark xiii. 33) requires 
us “ to take heed^ to waich^ and to pray'' But what is that 
prayer ? It is obviously something more than the formal offer- 
ing up of specific petitions. The prayer of which I speak, is 
that state of the heart in which it is united to Ood in faith and 
love, • 

A man who has this heart, may pray at all times. It is the 
natural, the spontaneous flowing out of the heart, in the issues 
of its own moral and religious life. All classes of persons, in 
all ages and in all situations, may pray. If they have the 
spirit of prayer, how can they help praying ? 

Prayer, then, and religion^ are the same thing. 

2. All without the spirit of prayer are invited to seek it. 

Come, ye famirl^ing souls, who find nought whereon to feed, 

come, and ye shall he satisfied I Come, ye poor afflicted ones, 
who groan beneath your load of wretchedness and pain, and ye 
shall find ease and comfort ! Come, ye sick, to your Physician, 
and be not fearful of a{>proaching Him, because ye are filled 
with diseases. Expose them to His view, and they shall be 
healed! Children, draw near, to your Father, and He will em- 
brace you in the arms of love. Come, ye poor, wandering sheep, 
return to your Shepherd I Come, sinners, to your Saviour I 
Let all, without exception, come I for Jesus Christ hath called 
all. Yet, let not those come who are without a heart ; those 
who are without a heart are not asked ; for there must be a 
heart, in the natural sense of the term at least, in order that 
there may be love. But of whom can it be said, that he is 
really without a heart ? 

3. Directions to a person very ignorant and without religion 
in respect to the manner in which he may properly seek it, 

1 will «^uppo8e that they hardly know anything, or are hardly 
capable of knowing anything, except the Lord's prayer. And 
this is my direction : let them begin with what they ore supposed 
to know, namely, the Lord^s Prayer. Let them say, Our 
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Father, and stop there ; remaining in respectful silence and 
meditation ; pondering a little upon the meaning of the words, 
and especially upon the infinite willingness of God to become 
their Father. And before they go further, let them utter the 
petition, that He may become to them individually what He is 
so willing to be. 

Let them proceed, then, to the petition. Thy kingdom come. 
And delaying upon this as before, until they can imbibe its 
spirit^ which is one of the most important things in this pro- 
cess, let them apply the petition, as in the preceding instance, 
to themselves ; beseeching this King of glory to reign in them, 
and endeavouring with Divine assistance, to yield to Him the 
just claim He has over them, and to resign themselves wholly 
to His Divine government. 

Then let them take another petition ; — Thy will be done on 
EARTH AS IT IS DONE IN HEAVEN. Ar.d her^- let them humble 
themselves before God, and earnestly supplicate, that God’s will. 
His whole will, may be accomplished in their hearts, in them 
and by them for ever. And knowing that God’s will is accom- 
plished in us when we love Him, it is the same thing if they 
should pray God to enable them to love Him with all their heart. 
And in doing this, however sinful and unworthy they may be, 
let them be calm and peaceable; not disturbed and agitated, 
as if there were no Saviour, no Divine Shepherd, who is the 
daily nourishment of His people, and feeds His flock, as it were, 
with Himself; not fearful and distrustful, as if God were not 
merciful or might not be true to His promises, when He pledges 
forgiveness for Christ’s sake. 

4. Additional directions for those who are beginning to seek 
religion. 

Persons are not to overburden themselves with frequent repe- 
titions of set forms of prayer. Our Saviour says, When ye pray^ 
use not vain repetitions,^ as the heathen do ; for they think they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Begin with the Lord’s 
Prayer as the simplest and best. Go over it slowly, calmly, 
believingly ; ncK; being in a hurry to go over the whole and then 
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to repeat it, as if the result depended on the repetitioti, and the 
number of repetitions ; but delaying upon each petition. 

A second remark is, that you are to place God before you as 
the Being to whom you are to be reconciled, and from whom 
you are to receive all good. But be careful not to form any 
image of the Deity. The idea of God, whatever may be some- 
times thought, can never be represented and set forth by any- 
thing which the eye beholds or the hand touches, by anything 
which exists in sculpture and painting. “ God is a Spiritf 
says the Saviour, “ and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth” 

A third remark is this, — do not forget Him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life, the Saviour, the second person in the 
ever blessed Trinity. He is the way. Enter to God through 
Him. Behold Him in the various states of His Incarnation. 
You are a man. ..with all of man’s feebleness and temptations; 
— behold Him assuming humanity in order that He may sym- 
pathize with yon. You are a sinner ; — behold Him upon the 
cross, dying that you might live. In the Lord’s Prayer, Qt)d 
offers Himself to you. Uttering that prayer in Christ, who is 
the mediatorial way, you receive God ; and in receiving Him, 
you receive the true and everlasting life. 

Persevere in this way, asking for few things, and such as are 
very essential, found in the Lord’s Prayer ; pausing upon each 
with a calm and silent looking up to God through Christ ; ceas- 
ing from your own strength in order that you may find strength 
in the Saviour by faith. 

5. Directions applicable to persons of some degree of know- 
ledge and education. 

Those who have more knowledge, men of reading, may very 
properly avail themselves of their intellectual position in further- 
ing this great object. The directions already given are exceed- 
ingly ieiportant to them. But in addition, let them read books 
on experimental religion, delaying upon the most important 
truths, and praying over them, till the power which is in them, 
being made alive by the Holy Ghost, is felt imthe heart. 
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Meditation also, as distinct from reading, is to be practised 
on similar principles. In retirement, endeavour, by a lively act 
of faith, to realize the relations in which you stand to God, and 
place yourself, as it were, in His immediate presence. In 
general, this is the first great thought upon which the mind 
should be occupied ; — God is ; God is present ; God is our 
Father ; to Him we owe all Let the mind repose calmly and 
believingly upon these great truths, and other important religious 
truths, in which there is substance and food for the inquiring 
mind, such as our lost condition by nature, Christ our Mediator, 
God the inward Teacher of men in the person of the Holy 
Ghost ; dwell quietly and humbly, with the senses and thoughts 
withdrawn from the circumference to the centre. Thus wait 
upon the Lord with strong desire, but without agitation. 

6. Of an increased or higher degree of religious experience. 

The soul has at first but a little rmlizing^ sense of God. It 
says, my Father, it is true, but says it very tremblingly. But 
after a time it gains strength. It begins to see more and more 
distinctly how God, whom as a sinner it feared, can be fully 
reconciled. It believes more fully in God, because it believes 
more frilly in Christ, who is the only way of access. 

In this advanced state the soul begins to recognise the great 
truth, that our love to God should be without* selfishness, and 
that our will should be perfectly united in His will. The ser- 
vant, who only proportions his diligence to the hope of reward, 
renders himself unworthy of all reward. We must learn to seek 
God in distinction from His gifts, and God is in His will. Sup- 
posing, then, that God should smite you with afflictions without 
and temptations within, and should leave the soul in a state of 
entire aridity, do what God requires you to do, and suffer what 
He requires you to suffer ; but in everything be resigned and 
patient I With humility of spirit, with a sense of your own 
nothingness, with the reiterated breathings of an ardent but 
peaceful affection, and with inward submission and quietness, 
you must wait the return of the Beloved. In this way you will 
demonstrate that it is Ood himself alone and His good pleasure 
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which you sook, rind not the selfish delights of your own sensa- 
tions. 

7. Of abandonment or entire consecration to God in all things. 

But this cannot well be done without the principle of aban- 
donment ; by which I mean that act in which we resign, abandon, 
or consecrate ourselves entirely to God. Those who are con- 
secrated, have given their own wills into the keeping of God's 
will. Such a soul is resigned in all things, whether for soul or 
body, whether for time or eternity ; by leaving what is past in 
oblivion ; by leaving what is to come to the decisions of Provi- 
dence ; and by devoting to God, without any reserve, the present 
moment; — a moment which necessarily brings with it God's 
eternal order of things, and in everything, excepting sin, is a 
declaration to us of His will as certain and infallible, as it is 
inevitable and common to us all. 

8. Of the test or Jrial cf consecration. 

God will give us opportunities to try our test, whether it be a 
true one or not. No man can be wholly the Lord's, unless he is 
wholly consecrated to the Lord ; and no man can know whether 
he is thus wholly consecrated, except by tribulation. That is the 
test. To rejoice in God’s will, when that will imparts nothing 
but happiness, is^ easy even fiy the natural man. But none but 
the renovated man, none but the religious man, can rejoice in 
the Divine will, when it crosses his path, disappoints his ex- 
pectations, and overwheli^s him with sorrow. Trial, therefore, 
instead of being shunned, should be welcomed as the test, and 
the only true test, of a true state. 

Beloved souls I There are consolations which pass away ; but 
ye will not find true and abiding consolation except in entire 
abandonment, and in that love which loves the cross. He who 
does not welcome the cross, does not welcome God. 

9. Inward holiness the true regulator of the outward life. 

When* we have the true life within, we may reasonably be 

expected to have the truly regulated life without. “ Love,'' 
says St. Augustine, “ and do what you please.'^ If we have 
love without selfishness, it will not fail to woit itself out in 
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appropriate and right issues. The inordinate action of the 
senses arises obviously from the errors and perversions of the 
inward state. Mortify the inward man ; and you can hardly 
fail to mortify and regulate the outward man. 

10. Of gradual growth or advancement in the religious life. 

The soul fully given up in faith and love, is astonished to find 

Qod gradually taking possession of its whole being. One of the 
evidences of growth in grace is a tendency to cease* from our- 
selves, in order that God himself, in the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, may exist and act in us. 

A soul in this state is prepared for all times, places, and 
occasions ; for society, for worship, for outward action. When, 
through weakness of purpose, or want of faith, we become, as it 
were, uncentred^ it is of immediate importance to turn again 
gently and sweetly inward ; and thus bring the soul into har- 
mony with the desires and purposes of God.^ The more the soul 
becomes like God, the more clearly it discerns God's excellences ; 
and the more distinctly and fully it feels His attracting power. 

11. Of a knowledge of our inward sins when souls are in this 
advanced state. 

If a soul, in this intimate nearness with God, should be left 
to fall into any error or sin, it would be immediately thrown into 
the greatest confusion and inward condemnation. God becomes 
the incessant examiner of the soul; but still in such a way, 
that the soul, moving in the Divine ,Hght, can see and examine 
for itself. 

When we fall into errors, and even undoubted sins, the rules 
of inward holy living require us not to vex and disquiet our- 
selves ; but simply in deep humiliation and penitence, to turn 
calmly and believingly, without fear and without agitation, to 
Him who forgives willingly, to that cross of Christ, where it 
can be truly said, that wounded souls are healed. Great agita- 
tion and vexation of mind are not necessarily nor the 

result of penitence, but are rather the result of unbelief 

12. Of the manner in which we are to meet and resist tempta^ 
Hons. 
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Temptations may be resisted in two ways. One way is to 
resist them in a direct contest. The other method is, to turn 
away the mind from the contemplation of the evil in its outward 
form, and to keep it fixed, if possible, still more closely and 
watchfully upon God. A little child, on perceiving a monster, 
does not wait to fight with it, and will scarcely turn its eyes to- 
ward it ; but quickly shrinks into the bosom of its mother, in 
entire corffidence of safety ; so likewise should the soul turn 
from the dangers of temptation to her God. “ God is in the 
midst of her,'' saith the Psalmist, “ she shall not be moved : 
God shall help her, and that right early." (Psalm xlvi. 5.) 

If in our weakness we attempt to attack our enemies, we shall 
frequently be wounded, if not totally defeated ; but by casting 
ourselves into the simple presence of God, in the exercise of 
faith, we shall find instant supplies of strength for our support. 
This was the succoTir sought for by Duvid. “ I have set," saith 
he, “ the Lord always before me ; because He is at my right 
hand I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and 
my glory rejoiceth ; — my flesh also shall rest in hope." (Psalm 
tvi. 8, 9.) And it is said in Exodus, “ The Lord shall fight for 
you, and ye shall hold your peace." 

13. Of the soul in the state jof pure or unselfish love. 

When we have given ourselves to God in abandonment, and 
have exercised faith in God that He does now, and that He will 
ever receive us and mal?;^ us one with Himself, then God be- 
comes central in the soul, and all which is the opposite of God 
gradually dissolves itself if one may so speak, and passes 
away. 

Self is now destroyed. The soul, recognising God as its 
centre, is filled with a love, which, as it places God first, and 
everything else in the proper relation to Him, may be regarded 
as pure. It is not until we arrive at this state, in the entire 
destruction and loss of self, that we acknowledge, in the highest 
and truest sense, God's supreme existence ; still less do we, or 
can we, have God as a life within us. 

In experimental religion there are two great ^and important 

Q 
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views — perhaps there are none more important — which are ex- 
pressed by the single terms, the All and the Nothing. We 
must become Nothing in ourselves, before we can receive the AU 
or Fulness of God. 

14. Of the practice of the prayer of silence* 

When the soul has reached this degree of experience, it is dis- 
posed to practise the prayer of silence, so called, not merely 
because it excludes the voice, but because it has so simplified its 
petitions, that it has hardly anything to say, except to breathe 
forth, in a desire unspoken, — Thy will he done. This prayer, so 
simple and yet so comprehensive, may be said to embody the 
whole state of the soul. And believing that this prayer is and 
must be fulfilled moment hy moment^ the constant fruition crowns 
the constant request, and it rejoices in what it Aos, as well as in 
what it seeks. 

The soul in this Divine prayer actL more ^obly and more ex- 
tensively than it had ever done before ; since God himself is its 
mover, and it now acts as it is acted upon by the agency of the 
Holy Ghost. When St. Paul speaks of our being led by the Spirit 
of God, it is not meant that we should cease from action ; but 
that our action should be in harmony with and in subordination 
to the Divine action. This is fipely represented by the prophet 
Ezekiers vision of the wheels, which had a living spirit ; and 
whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went ; they ascended 
and descended as they were moved ; /or the spirit of life was in 
them, and they returned not when they went. 

We promote the highest activity, by inculcating a total de- 
pendence on the Spirit of God as our moving principle ; for it is 
in Him, and by Him alone, that “ we live and move and have 
our being.*' 

15. Of the true relation of human and Divine activity. 

In the early periods of his Christian experience man is re- 
quired to labour much, strive much, act much, obviouwly to con- 
quer himself, to smite and annul his own selfishness, to restrain 
and regulate his own multiplied and unholy activity, in order 
that he may be rendered submissive and quiet before God. 
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While the tablet is unsteady, it is obvious that the painter is 
unable to delineate a true copy. 

It is thus in the inward life. Every act of our own unsub- 
dued and selfish spirit, even while God is operating upon it, is 
productive of false and erroneous lineaments. 

“ If any man be in Christ, '' says the apostle Paul, “ he is a 
new creature. Old things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are beconae new.** But this state of things can be made to exist 
only by our dying to ourselves and to all our own activity, except 
BO far as it is kept in subordination to Divine grace^ in order that 
the activity of God may be substituted in its stead. Instead, 
therefore, of prohibiting activity, we enjoin it ; but we enjoin 
it in absolute dependence on the Spirit of God ; so that the 
Divine activity, considered as antecedent in action, and as giving 
authority to action, may take the place of the human. “ Jesus 
Christ,*' we are tolJ, hp,th the life in Himself;** and nothing 
but the grace whicE flows through Him is, or can be, the moral 
and religious life of His people. 

16. Of the nature and conditions of the state of Divine unfon, 
or union with God, 

The result of all religion is to bring us into union with God. 
We are made one with Him in understanding, when by renounc- 
ing our own wfsdom, we seek continually and believingly for 
wisdom from on high ; one in affection, when we desire and love 
what He desires and loves ; one in will, when our purposes are 
as His are. 

The Divine will never varies and never can vary, from the 
line of perfect rectitude on the one hand, and of perfect love on 
the other. This is the law of its movement, unchangeable as 
the Divine existence. 

There can be no true moral union between God and man, 
until the human will is brought into harmony with the Divine. 

And t|;iis life of union, which is the highest and most glorious 
result of our being, is the gift of God. A fundamental condi- 
tion of it is, that we shall resign ourselves to Him, that we may 
be His in all things, and that we may receive this and all other 
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blessings at His hand. God alone can accomplish it. Still, tne 
creature must consent to have it done. God loves His creatures; 
God is the source of light to them ; God in Christ is the true 
Saviour. But man must, at least, recognise his alienation, and 
in becoming willing and desirous to be saved, must expand his 
soul to the Divine operation. The creature, therefore, must open 
the window ; it is the least he can do ; but it is the sun himself, 
the Eternal Sun, that must give the light. * 

17. Of false pretensions to a state of sanctification and Divine 
union. 

But some will say, that persons may feign this state who do 
not possess it. A person may just as well feign this state and 
no more, as the poor suffering man, who is on the point of perish- 
ing with hunger, can for a length of time feign to l>e full and 
satisfied. There he isy no matter what his pretensions may be ; 
his looks, his countenance, show his eondition. Men may|?rc- 
tend to be wholly the Lord^s, by harmoiiy of affection and will, 
and by being in entire moral union with Him ; but if they are 
not sOy there will certainly be something in look, in word, or in 
action, which will show it. 

18. Appeal to religious pastors and teachers. 

“ The cause, she says, of our being so unsuccessful in re- 
forming mankind, especially the lower class, is our beginning 
with external matters — in this way, if we produce any fruit, 
it is fruit which perishes. We should begin with principles, 
which reach the interior, and tend to renovate the heart. This 
is the true and the ready process ; to teach men to seek and to 
know God in the heart — by affections rather than by forms. 
Thus we lead the soul to the fountain. 

Impressed with the importance of the religion of the heart, I 
beseech all, who have the care of souls, to put them at once into 
the spiritual way. Preach to them Jesus Christ. He himself, 
by the precious blood He hath shed for those intrust^ to you, 
conjures you to speak, not to that which is outwardy but to 
the heart of His Jerusalem. O ye dispensers of His graces, ye 
preachers of His word, ye ministers of His sacraments, labour to 
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establibb Christ’s kingdom ! As it is the heart alone which can 
oppose Christ’s sovereignty, so it is by the subjection of the 
heart that His sovereignty is most highly exalted. Employ 
means, compose catechisms, and whatever other methods may 
be proper, but aim at the heart. Teach the prayer of the heart- 
and not of the understanding ; the prayer of God's Spirit, and 
not of man's invention. 

We haVh not followed precisely the language of the original, 
but have given the idea with some slight variations of the 
original arrangement. The Method of Prayer is a work remark- 
able, in that age, as coming from a tvoman^ and still more re- 
markable, when contrasted with the prevalent views and practices 
of her Church. Its doctrines are essentially Protestant ; mak- 
ing Faith, in distinction from the merits of works, the founda- 
tion of the religious life, and even carry ing the power of faith in 
the renovation of inward nature beyond what is commonly 
found in Protestant writers. She, however, always insisted that 
the doctrines which she advanced were the true Catholic doc- 
trines. Her w’ork, entitled Justifications de la Doctrine de 
Madame de la Mothe Guyon^ shows how well qualified she was 
to defend her position. 


CHAPTEE XXXI. 

InoTMMd oppMition— ConTersivUou with a dintingiiished prcncher — Eflectof tae publicatioD 
of the Short Method of Prayer — ConreimUou with a ptu.r girl — lucreaeed riolence — Her 
feeltngt—Advised to go to Maxseillos — Descends the Rhone — Incidents in the voyage — 
Arrives at Marseilles — Excitement occasioned— Kind treatment of the Bishop of Mar- 
•eilles — Opposition from others — Conversion of a priest — Acquaintance with a Knight of 
the Order of Malta — Her interviews with M. Frangois Malaval — Leaves for Nice — Dis- 
i^ointed in going from Nice to Turin — Sails for Genoa — Reflections on her exposure on 
the ocean — Troubles at Genoa — Departs for Verceil — Met by robbers — Other trying in- 
cidents. 

The opposition in Grenoble increased, and assumed diflerent 
shapes. In some cases j>ersons came to her to expose her views 
and counteract them by argument. At one time sbe was visited 
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by a distinguished preacher of the city, a man of profound 
learning. She says, “ he had carefully prepared himself on a 
number of difSciilt questions, which were to be proposed to me 
for my answer. In some respects they were matters far beyond 
my reach ; but I laid them before the Lord, and He enabled 
me to answer them promptly and satisfactorily, almost as much 
so as if I had made them the subjects of long study. This per- 
son was apparently convinced and satisfied, and wenf away with 
a perception and experience of the love of God such as he had 
not known before.^’ 

The excitement against her arose partly from religious con- 
ferences and other religious efforts, and partly from her book on 
Prayer. This work had hardly been published, when some pious 
persons purchased fifteen hundred copies, and distributed them 
in the city and its neighbourhood. The effect was very great. 
“ God,** she says, “ had made me the' instr^^ent of great good ; 
but Satan, who takes no pleasure in God*8 works, was greatly 
enraged. I saw clearly that the time had come when he would 
stir up a violent persecution against me. But it gave me no 
trouble. Whatever I may be made to suffer by his attacks, I 
am confident that all will ultimately tend to God’s glory.** 

“ Among the subjects of the Divine operation, was a poor 
girl, who earned her livelihood by her daily labour ; — a girl of 
great truth and simplicity of spirit, and one who, in her inward 
experience, was much favoured of t!.e Lord. She came to me 
one day, and said, ‘ 0 my mother, what strange things have I 
seen I I have seen you like a lamb in the midst of a troop of 
fierce wolves. I have seen a frightful multitude of people of 
all ranks and robes, of all ages, sexes, and conditions, priests, 
friars, married men, maids and wives, with pikes, halberts, and 
drawn swords, all eager for your instant destruction. On your 
part, you stood alone, but without surprise or fear. I looked on 
all sides to see whether any would come to assist lind defend 
you, but I saw not one.* 

‘‘ Some days after, those persons, who through envy were 
raising private batteries against ine, broke forth furiously. In- 
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jnrious and libellons statements began to be circulated. Some 
individuals, without any personal knowledge of me, wrote against 
me. Some said that I was a sorceress, and by some magic power 
attracted souls, and that everything in me was diabolical. Others 
said, that if I did some charities, it was because I coined false 
money ; with many other gross accusations equally false, ground- 
less, and absurd. 

“ But, -amid all this, my soul, full of earnest desires, thirsted^ 
if I may so express it, for the salvation of my fellow-beings. 
When I could not speak, I wrote ; and when I could not write, 
nor impart my strong desires in any other way, my system was 
overcome in the strength of my feeling, and I sank under it." 

But the providences of God seemed to indicate that her mis- 
sion at Grenoble, which had been so strikingly characterized by 
manifestations of the Divine power, was ended. So violent was 
the tempest of indignation, that even her tried friends, anxious 
for her personal safety, advised her to leave. Camus, Bishop of 
Grenoble, a man of learning and piety, was friendly to her. He 
was a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and not long after was appointed 
Cardinal by Pope Innocent II.; but he was not able, though 
obviously of favourable dispositions, to restrain the hostile move- 
ment which now existed. 

His Almoner advised her strongly to leave the city and seek 
refuge in Marseilles, till the storm should be over ; giving as a 
reason that Marseilles was his native place, that there were 
many persons of merit there, and that he thought, from bis know- 
ledge of the situation of things, she would be favourably received. 

Leaving her daughter under the care of her favourite maid- 
servant, in the Religious House where she was placed on their 
first arrival, and taking with her another girl, she left the city 
as secretly as possible ; influenced, in leaving in this manner, by 
a desire to defeat the machinations of her enemies, and by a fear 
of being burdened with the visits and lamentations of her friends. 
Early in 1686, she thus finished her mission at Grenoble. Ac- 
companied by two females, and by the Almoner of Bishop 
Camus, and another very worthy ecclesiastic, she took the route 
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along the banks of the river Isere, till it mingles with the Ehonc, 
a little above the ancient city of Valence. There they all em- 
barked upon the Ehone in one of the numerous boats employed 
in navigating its waters. 

About three miles from the city, they became satisfied that 
the boat (which they had taken in the expectation of overtaking 
another larger one) would not answer their purpose, and the} 
were under the necessity of returning. As the boat was heavily 
laden, and it was difficult to ascend the river with it, the passen- 
gers all left it and went back on foot, except Madame Guy on, 
who was unable to walk so long a distance, and a young lad 
who was supposed to be competent to take the boat back. Owing 
either to the violence of the river, or his want of skill and 
strength, he found it a very difficult thing to do it. At one time 
he ceased his eflforts entirely ; and leaving the boat to the mercy 
of the waves, sat down and burst into tears,^saying that they 
must both be drowned. Madame Guy on, seeing the imminent 
hazard to which they were exposed, went to him ; and by re- 
monstrating with him and encouraging him^ induced him to 
resume his efibrts. After four hours of hard labour, they reached 
the city ; and her companions having arrived by land, they 
immediately took another boat more suited to their purpose. 

Nothing is said of their stopping at any of the numerous towns 
and cities which adorn the banks of the Ehone. Beaucaire and 
Tarascon with their wealth and activity,. Avignon with its bene- 
volent institutions, Arles with its amphitheatre and obelisk and 
other remains of high antiquity — all ceased to have attractions 
for those who felt that they had no home in any place where 
Christ, preached in His simplicity, was likely to be excluded. 

The navigation of the Ehone, which is one of the most rapid 
rivers in Europe, is quite difficult. At one place the boat ran 
upon a rock with such violence as let in the water in such a 
manner as greatly to endanger them. There was great sonster- 
nation on board ; but she speaks with devout satisfaction and 
thankfulness of the peace and joy of mind with which God sus- 
tained her in this threatening danger. The Almoner was as- 
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toniehed to see that there was no sudden emotion of surprise, and 
DO change on her countenance. 

They passed down, with great diligence and rapidity, nearly 
the whole navigable length of the Rhone, and then leaving the 
mouth of the river, and coasting a few miles along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, they reached the ancient and celebrated 
Marseilles ; — a city so well and so favourably known, even in the 
time of Cioero, that he styled it the “ Athens of the Gauls.** 
But this great and learned city furnished no refuge for this 
fugitive praying woman. If an army had come among them, it 
would scarcely have caused greater consternation. “ I arrived 
at Marseilles,** she says, “ at ten o’clock in the morning ; and 
that very afternoon all was in uproar against me.** 

The occasion of this very sudden movement was this. She 
had a letter of introduction to a Knight of the Order of Malta, 
at Marseilles, wriiTen by onj of her intimate friends in Grenoble, 
a man of rank, but eminently pious. Accompanying the letter, 
he sent the little book, entitled, A Short Method of Prayer. 
Although a devout man himself, the knight had a chaplain, 
whose opinions were not only in opposition to those of Madame 
Guyon, but who felt unusually zealous in exhibiting that opposi- 
tion. He had probably heard of the book before, and migh’’ 
perhaps have known what was in it. At any rate, be examined 
it for a few moments, and perceiving, as he supposed, its heresier, 
he at once went away to stir up a party both against the doc- 
trines of the book and its author. 

Some went almost immediately to the bishop, stating to him 
that it was necessary to banish at once the author of a book 
which contained things so much at variance with what the 
Church considered the truth. The bishop, however, before pro- 
ceeding to extremity, thought it necessary to examine the book 
for himself, which he did in company with one of his prebends, 
and he said that he liked it very well. 

He took the pains also to send for individuals in whose judg- 
ment and piety he had confidence, among others for M. Fran9oia 
Malaval, a man of great piety and of fimne litemry eminence, 
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and also for a Father of the Recollets, both of whom had known 
Madame Guyon by reputation, and had called upon her very 
soon after her arrival at Marseilles. They frankly stated to him 
their favourable opinions of her character and writings, and also 
what they knew of the nature and extent of the violent opposi- 
tion which she experienced. “ The bishop testified much un- 
easiness, says Madame Guyon, “ at the insults which were 
offered me. He also expressed a strong desire for a personal 
acquaintance ; so much so, that I was obliged to go and see him. 
He received me with extraordinary respect, and begged my ex- 
cuse for what had happened. He invited me to stay at Mar- 
seilles ; and assured me — notwithstanding the unpleasant circum- 
stances existing — that he would do all in his power to protect 
me. He even asked me where I lodged, that he might come 
and see me.'* 

“ The next day," she adds, the Almoner of the Bishop of 
Grenoble, and the other ecclesiastic who had accompanied us, 
went to see him. He received them kindly, and testified to them 
also his sorrow for the insults which had been offered me." 

It was obvious, however, that a piirty was formed against her, 
with such elements of strength and violence in it, that she could 
not long remain in quiet. “ i^mong other insults," she says, 
“ these persons wrote to me the most offensive letters possible, 
though they did not know me. It seemed to me, with these 
indications of His providence beforf me, that the Lord was be- 
ginning in earnest to take from me every place of abode." 

She remained at Marseilles eight days only. Short as was the 
time, and stranger as she was, she was enabled to do something 
for that cause which was dearer to her than reputation or even 
life. One day she entered into a church, in which some reli- 
gious services were being performed. The priest, who had the 
direction of them, observed her ; and after they were concluded, 
went immediately to the house in which she lodged^i and stated 
to her, with great simplicity and frankness, his inward trials and 
necessities. “ He made his statements," she remarks, “ with as 
much humility as simplicity. In a very short time he was filled 
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with joy, and thankful acknowledgments to God. He became 
a man of prayer, and a true servant of God.*' Madame Guyon 
remarked that in all places where she had been subject to ill 
treatment and persecution, God had sustained her by some such 
striking manifestations of His love and grace. 

During her short stay, she became acquainted with many 
pious ])er8on8, among others the knight to whom she brought a 
letter of fntroduction. Though a member of a military Order, 
like the Roman centurion in the Acts he was a “ devout man, 
and one that feared God." “ Since I have known him per- 
sonally," she says, “ I have esteemed him as a man whom our 
Tjord designed to be of great service to others. I expressed my 
opinion to him, that it would be desirable for him to reside at 
Malta in closer union with those with whom he was associated, 
and that G>d would assuredly make use of him to diffuse a 
spirit of piety imp matfy of them." In accordance with this 
advice, he soon after went to Malta ; and such was the acknow- 
ledged excellence of his character, that he was almost imme- 
diately placed in a position of high authority and influence. 
But we find nothing more said of him. 

Her interviews with M. Fran 9 oiB Malaval must have been 
interesting, if Ije were the ^uthor, as I suppose, of the Treatise 
on the Inward or Contemplative Life,* already mentioned. He 
was a man obviously of great intellectual power ; but laboured 
under the disadvantage '^f having been blind, or nearly so, from 
an early period of life. But God compensated for the want ol 
outward light by inward illumination. 

He is frequently menticned and criticised with earnestness 
and apparent severity, in the controversial writings of Bossuet, 
who was too conscious of his own vast strength to be likely to 
enter the lists with f ^eble antagonists. 

Satisfied from various indications that Marseilles was not to 
be the 4eld of her labours, and not knowing whither to go, it 
occurred to her that she might properly seek a place of refuge 
again with the Marchioness of Prunai. This lady, who still 

* Entitled in Freucb. PraUqut FaeiU pour Hevtr t’Ams d ia CoftteniplatUm, 
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resided at Turin, or its neighbourhood, retained a strong friend- 
ship for Madame Guy on. Turin was a nearer and easier place 
of refuge than any other which now presented itself. 

Accompanied by the same persons, except the Almoner, who 
seems to have returned to Grenoble, she left Marseilles, on the 
ninth day after she arrived there, for Nice. This ancient and 
pleasant city, situated near the Mediterranean, on the banks of 
the river Var, lies in the direction of Turin, and alf6ut eighty 
miles distant, and at a little distance from the Maritime Alps. 

“ I took a litter at Marseilles/' says Madame Guyon, “ for 
the purpose of being conveyed once more to the residence of the 
Marchioness of Prunai. I supposed that I could reach her re- 
sidence by passing through Nice. But when I arrived at Nice, 
I was greatly surprised to learn that the litter, for some reasons, 
could not pass the mountains which intervened. In this state 
of things I knew not what to do, nor which way to turn. My 
confusion and crosses seemed daily to increase. Alone, as it 
were in the world, forsaken of all human help, and not know- 
ing what God required of me, I saw myself without refuge or 
retreat, wandering like a vagabond on the face of the earth, I 
walked in the streets ; I saw the tradesmen busy in the shops.; 
all seemed to me to be happy in having a home, a dwelling- 
place to which they could retire. I felt sadly that there was 
none for me." 

This was a season of trial and temptation ; but we are not to 
infer from these expressions that her faith was shaken. Faith 
is tested by trial ; and oftentimes shines most brightly amid 
tears. — “ In this uncertainty," she addvS, “ a person came to me, 
and told me that one of the small vessels which traded between 
Nice and Genoa, which usually reached Genoa within twenty- 
four hours, would sail the next day. He added that the captain 
would land me, if I chose, at Savona, twenty miles this side of 
Genoa, but so situated that I could readily find a conveyance to 
the Marchioness of Prunai's house. To this I consented, as I 
could not be furnished with any other means of getting there. 

" As I embarked upon the sea," she says, “ I could not help 
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experiencing emotions of joy. ‘ If I am the dregs of the earth/ 
I said to myself, ‘ if I am the scorn and the oflfecouring of nature, 
I am now embarked upon an element which, in its treachery, 
shows no favour. If it be the Lord^s pleasure b) plunge me in 
the waves, it shall be mine to perish in them/ There came 
upon us a tempest, in a place which was somewhat dangerous 
for small vessels ; and what rendered our situation the more 
trying, thennariners seemed to be very wicked men. But still, 
as the irritated waves dashed around us, I could not help ex- 
periencing a considerable degree of satisfaction in my mind. I 
pleased myself with thinking that those mutinous billows, under 
the command of Him who does all things rightly, might pro- 
bably furnish me with a watery grave. Perhaps I carried the 
point too far in the pleasure which I took, in thus seeing myself 
l)eaten and bandied by the swelling watei's. Those who were 
with me, took nonce of intrepidity; but knew not the cause 
of it. I asked of tViee, my Lord, if such were thy will, some 
little cleft to be placed in, a small place of refuge in some rock 
of the ocean, there to live separate from all creatures. I hgured 
to myself that some uninhabited island w'ould have terminated 
all my disgraces, and put me in a condition of infallibly doing 
thy will. But, 0 my Divine Love, thou didst design me a 
prison far differeVit from that of the rock, and quite another 
banishment than that of the uninhabited island. Thou didst 
reserve me to be battere/ by billows more irritated than those 
of the sea. Calumnies proved the outrageous, unrelenting waves 
to which I was to he exposed, in order to l)e lashed and tossed 
by them without mercy. 

“ Instead of a short day's passage to Genoa, we were eleven 
days in reaching it. But during all this time, bow peaceable 
was my heart in so violent an agitation around me 1 The 
swelling of the sea, and the fury of its weaves, were, as I thought, 
only a figure of that swelling fury which all the creatures had 
against me. I said to thee, O my Love, arm them all ; make 
use of them all as instruments to humble me for my infidelities. 
I seemed to behold thy riglit hand armed agiunsf me ; but 
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knowing that thy will was never at variance with the utmost 
rectitude and benevolence, I loved more than my life the 8troke& 
it gave me.” 

Owing to the storm probably, she was carried to Genoa. 
About a year before, the French, irritated by some proceedings 
of the Genoese, had bombarded their city. A large naval force, 
under the command of the celebrated Admiral Duquesne, “ re* 
duced to a heap of ruins,” as it is given in the Knguage of 
Voltaire, “ a part of those marble edifices, which have gained for 
Genoa the name of the Superb, Four thousand soldiers being 
landed, advanced up to the gates of the city, and burned the 
suburbs of St. Peter d’Arena.” The Genoese, from that time, 
had been exceedingly irritated against the French. And when 
Madame Guyon and her little company landed, being recognised 
at once as people from France, they were exposed to the marked 
insults of the angry populace. ^ 

She thought it necessary, therefore, to leave Genoa as soon as 
possible ; but she was met with another trial. The Doge had 
recently left the city ; and, with his attendants, had taken all 
the litters which could be had. She was obliged to remain there 
several days at excessive expense ; the charges being very much 
higher than at Paris. She had but little money left ; but did 
not forget that her store in Providence could never he ex- 
hausted. 

After a few days and much inquiry^ a sorry-looking litter was 
brought her, supported by two lame mules. But as she did not 
know precisely whether the Marchioness of Prunai resided at 
Turin or in the vicinity, the owner of the litter refused to 
make a bargain ; but offered to take her to Verceil, which was 
somewhat nearer than Turin, being only two days* journey 
distant, but in a little different direction. She adopted this alter- 
native as the one especially presented in Providence, as she 
had, some time before, been repeatedly and earnestly invited by 
the Bishop of Verceil to come there. She thought it proper, 
however, to send him notice of her coming, by the ecclesiastic 
who had attended her from Marseilles, who set out first ; leaving 
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Madame Quyon and her two female assiBtants to come by 
themselves. 

“ Our muleteer/' she says, was one of the most brutal of 
men. Seeing he had only women under bis care, there was 
scarcely any hounds to his insolence and rudeness." Before they 
had completed the first day's journey, they passed through a 
large forest, which had the reputation of being infested with 
robbers. 

“ The muleteer was afraid, and told us, if we met any of 
them on the road, we should be murdered, for they spared no- 
body. Scarcely had he uttered these words, when there appeared 
four men well armed. They immediately stopped the litter. 
The muleteer was exceedingly frightened. I was so entirely 
resigned to Providence, that it was all one to die this way or 
any other, in the sea or by the hands of robbers. The robbers 
approached the litter and -looked in. I smiled upon them and 
made a slight bow or’ the head. In a moment God made them 
change their design. Having pushed off each other, as if each 
were desirous of hindering the others from doing any harm, they 
respectfully saluted me, and with an air of compassion, retired. 
I was immediately struck to the heart, 0 my Lord, with a full 
conviction, that it was thine own especial influence, a stroke of 
thine own right hand, who had other designs over me than thus 
to make me die by the hands of robbers. 

“ How wonderful, 0 m^^God, at this, as at many other times, 
has been thy protection over me I How many perils have I 
passed through in going over mountains, and on the edges of 
steep and terrible cliffs I How often hast thou checked the foot 
of the mule, already slipping over the precipice I How often 
have I been exposed to be thrown headlong from frightful 
heights into hideous torrents, which, though rolling in chasms far 
below our shrinking sight, forced us to hear them by their hor- 
rible noisc^l Thou, 0 God, didst guard me in such imminent 
dangers. When the dangers were most manifest, then was my 
faith in thee strongest. In thee my soul trusted. I felt that 
if it were thy will that I should be dashed heading down the 
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rocks, or drowned in tlie waters, or brought to the end of my life 
in any other way, it would all be well ; the will of God, what- 
ever it might be in relation to me, making everything equal/' 

At the close of this day's journey, she found still further occa- 
sion for the trial of her faith and patience. “ The muleteer," she 
says, “ seeing me attended by only two young women, thought 
he might treat me in any manner he pleased ; perhaps expecting 
to draw money from me. We were approaching ‘•the village 
where we expected to remain, at the village inn, during the 
night. What was our surprise, then, to hear the muleteer pro- 
pose to us to stop at a mill, about a mile and a quarter short of 
the village — a place at which the muleteers sometimes stopped, 
but at which no female resided. In the mill there was only a 
single chamber, though there were several beds in it, in which 
the millers and muleteers lodged together. In that chamber, and 
in such company, these persons proposed to have me and my 
maid-servants stay. I remonstrated ; and 'endeavoured by every 
possible argument to induce the muleteer to carry ns to the inn, 
but without effect. 

“ At ten o'clock at night, therefore, in a strange place, we 
were constrained to leave our conveyance, and set out on foot, 
carrying a part of our clothes in our hands. The night was dark, 
the way unknown, and we were obliged to pass tlirough the end 
of a forest, said to be the resort of plunderers. The muleteer, 
disappointed in his evil designs upon us, hooted after us. I 
bore my humiliation resignedly and cheerfully, but not without 
feeling it." 

They arrived safely at the inn. I’he good people of the house, 
seeing them come at this late hour of the night, on foot, with 
their clothes in their hand, treated them very kindly. “ They 
assured us," says Madame Guy on, “ that the place we left was 
a very dangerous one ; and did all in their power to recover us 
from the fatigue we had undergone." «. 

The next morning, in consequence of an arrangement made 
by the muleteer, they left the litter and took passage in the post- 
chaise or pos^waggon, which conveyed the public mails. They 
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reached Alexandria, one of the principal towns between Genoa 
and Verceil. When the driver, according to his usual custom, '' 
says Madame Guyon, “ took us to the post-house, I was exceed- 
ingly astonished, when I saw the landlady coming out to oppose 
his entrance. She had heard that there were women in the 
carriage, and taking us for a different sort of persons from what 
we were, she protested against our coming in. The driver was 
determined to force his entrance in spite of her. The dilute 
rose so high between them, that many officers of the garrison, 
together with a vast mob, collected together at the noise. I 
spoke to the mail carrier, and suggested that it might be well 
to take us to some other house ; but, obstinate upon carrying 
his point, he said he would not. He assured the landlady that 
we were not only persons of good character, but persons also of 
piety, the evidences of which he iiad seen. At last, by means 
of his statements and urgency, he jobliged lier to come and see 
us. As soon as sli^ had looked upon us she r<«{ented at once, 
and admitted us. | 

** No sooner had I alighted thjan she said to us, ‘ Go, shut 
yourselves up in that oamner, aI^^ do not stir, that my son may 
not know you are hen ; for as so^qiIi as he knows it, he will kill 
you.' She said this vith so mud j (^‘mphasis, which was repeated 
by the maid who attended her, thf^t if death had nut possessed 
many charms for me, I should ha been ready to die with fear. 
The two girls were andei\frigbtfu]l apprehensions. When they 
heard any one stirring in the house^, and especially persons coming 
to open the door of the chamber ^ for any purpose, they thought 
they were coming tn cut their threats. In short, they continued 
in a dreadful suspehse between lilje and death till the next day, 
when we learned jthat the youn^ man had sworn to kill any 
woman who lodgedj at the house, j The reason of his taking this 
extraordinary course ww’wthi® 2I few days before, an event bad 
happenec^ which came near ruining him. A woman of bad 
principles and life had lodged a^t his house. While there she 
had privately murdered a man of some standing. Beside 
other evils, a heavy fine was imjj^osed upon the house ; and the 




young man was exceedinerllv afraid of any more such persons 
coming.*' 


CHAP'TER XXXTL 

Arrives at Varoeil— Interviews with La iCombe — With the Bishop of Vercey— His kindness 
-fwith one of the Superiors of the j^esuits — Sickness — Decides to return to Paris— La 
Combe selected to attend her— Depalrture — Visit to the Marchioness of Pmnai— Crosses 
the Alps for the third time — Meets hel^“ half-brother. La Mothe, at Chamberri — Reception 
at Grenoble — From Grenoble for Parl^a— At Paris, after a five years’ absence, July 1686. 

She arrived safely at Verdieil, a pleasant and flourishing town, 
on the Sessia, one of the triblutaries of the Po. Having stopped 
at one of the public inns, sh«e sent notice of her arrival to Father 
La Combe, who had come tbiere soon after he left Thonon. At 
Verceil, La Combe was highly esteemed. God had made use of 
him as an instrument, in aiddition to other successful labours, 
in converting several of the dffficers and soldiers stationed at that 
place, who, from being men (t)f scandaloiis lives, became patterns 
of piety. 

With no small emotion h /-met Madame Guyon again. The 
feeling of satisfaction, howe^r, was minified with the fear that 
a meeting so unexpeSted, all to^ many iko inexplicable, might 
fhmish new occasion for calijnnies. f 

As soon as the Bishop of Verceil Jieardj of Madame Guyon's 
arrival, he sent his niece, who took her to her own house. As 
soon as he conveniently could, he came himself to see her. 
With some difficulty Madame Guyon conv ersed in Italian, and 
the Bishop’s knowledge of French was iimperfect. The first 
interview, however, was a pleasant one ; [and the satisfaction 
which he felt in making bar acquaintanc^e was subsequently 
much increased. ( 

“ The Bishop,” says Matiame Guyon, ‘‘ loved God ; and it 
was but natural that he should love those who had similar dis- 
positions. He could hardly bjave conceived a stronger friendship 
for me, if I had been his owiP sistar He wrote to the Bishop 
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of Marseilles to thank him for having protected me in the per- 
Becution, and, with similar views, to Bishop Camus of Grenoble ; 
and in various ways expressed his interest and the affectionate 
regard he felt for me. He would not listen to my going, at 
present, to see the Marchioness of Prunai, but wrote to her to 
come and settle with me at Verceil. He even sent Father La 
Combe to exhort her to come ; assuring her that he would 
unite with* some other pious persons, in a select Religious 
Society or Congregation, established for permanent religious 
objects. Neither the Marchioness nor her daughU^r, who was 
consulted, disapproved of the plan ; but she was prevented by 
ill health. 

“ I was visited,*' she adds, ‘‘ by one of the superior officers or 
rectors of the Jesuits resident at Verceil. His knowledge on 
theological subjects was much gjreater than mine. We con- 
versed together on t^^>ics oi this nature ; and he proposed to me 
several questions which he wished me to answer. The Lord 
inspired me to answer them in isuch a manner, that he went 
away not only surprised, but apparently satisfied ; so much so 
that he could not forbear speaking' of it afterwards,” 

Soon after her arrival she was attacked with sickness. “ When 
the Bishop,” she pys, “ saw jne sjo much indisposed, he came to 
see me with assiduity and charity, when at leisure. He made 
me little presents of fruits and o/ther things of that nature.” 
When, however, he proposed to hier the matter of a permanent 
residence at Verceil, she says that she had a presentiment that the 
plan would not succeed, and was n»pt what the Lord had required 
of her. Still, being under great ojbligations to him, she thought 
it best to let him take what measihres he might think proper for 
the present ; being assured that t^^ Lord would know well how 
to prevent arrangements which shipiuld not be in accordance with 
His will. The plan was entirely f rustrated, by its being ascer- 
tained thaf the air of the place wat \ exceedingly injurious to her, 
and that, in the opinion of the |i ►hy^icians consulted, it would 
not be possible for her to remain there. The Bishop, although 
much afflicted, did not hesitate to! acquiesce, remaYking that he 
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would much rather have hei^ • live somewhere else than die at 
Verceil. 

Her friends decided that, * considering the influence she was 
capable of exercising, it was ; best for her to return to Paris, as 
a field of labour more approp riate to the powers God had given 
her, than those remote and rvride villages where she had expected 
to spend her days. As soc as it was settled, after suitable 
deliberation and prayer, “ the s^-Lord,^' she says, “ wrought in my 
mind the conviction, that I ^^iwas destined to experience yet 
greater crosses than hitherto. ^‘J'ather La Combe had the same 
convictions. Nevertheless he encouraged me to resign myself 
to the Divine will, and to becc*^ >me a victim ofiered freely to new 
sacrifices.” ^ 

During the few months’ r'esidence at Verceil, she did not 
engage much in her public l^abours. Her health was not ade- 
quate to it. She continued,^- however, the work of writing ex- 
planations on the Scriptures.f^ Her remarks on the Apocalypse 
were written at this time. S^^he was enabled also to keep up an 
extensive correspondence. /^^At this time her correspondence 
commenced with the Duchessi . de Chevreuse. 

When Madame Guy on tra\ Veiled, she was generally attended 
by some ecclesiastic. That y vas the custom^ of the times for 
religious persons in her situ.Ction in society. It was obviously 
necessary, for the most part,£ that she should have some male 
attendant; and a regard tor public opinion seemed to require 
that he should be one who,| both by profession and character, 
should be above suspicion. I In leaving Verceil, she selected 
La Combe, in accordance witEh the opinion of her friends, to go 
with her. There was a specKal reason for this selection, addi- 
tional to his high personal Icllaracter, his ecclesiastical calling, 
and the fact of his being herlflpiritual Director. Some arrange- 
ments of the Beligious Ordew to which he belonged, which were 
carried into effect by their Superintendent, required liis presence 
at Paris. The suggestion, mherefore, was favourably received 
by the General of the Order, las a thing not only proper in itself, 
but because ^he expenses of mis journey thither, being of course 
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paid by her, would exempt the House of that Order at Paris, 
which was already poor, from an assessment to meet them. As 
it was necessary, however, that La Combe should attend to some 
business at the intermediate places, he set out some days before 
her, and waited for her at the entrance of the passage over the 
Alps, as a place where attendance and assistance would be indis- 
pensably necessary. 

ALfter a stay, therefore, of a few mouths, pleasant in every 
respect with the exception of the state of her health, she set out 
on her return by the usual route of Turin and Mount Cenis. 
“ My departure,'’ she says, “ was a season of trial to the Bishop 
ofVerceil. He was much affected. He caused me to be at- 
tended at his own expense^ as far as Turin, giving me a gentle- 
man and one of his own ecclesiastics to accompany me.” 

Under theFo circumstances, she closed her mission abroad — a 
mission not more interesting in its results than it was novel in 
its nature ; and commenced her return to Paris. La Combe, 
before he left, wrote a letter for her encouragement under the 
trials which he foresaw ; in which he said, Will it not be a thing 
very glorious to God if He should make us serve, in the great 
city of Paris, for a spectacle to angels and men?” “I de- 
parted,” she say^, “m the ^spirit of sacrifice ; ready to offer 
myself up to new varieties and kinds of suffering. All along 
the road, something witliin me repeated the very words of St. 
Paul, * I go bound in thc'^ spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things which shall befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesses, saying, that bonds and afSictions abide me ; but none 
of these things move me ; neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy.’ I found it 
my duty to hold on my way, and to sacrifice myself for Him 
who first sacrificed Himself for me.” 

In her way to Turin, she turned aside to visit the Marchioness 
of Prunai." “ She was extremely rejoiced,” says Madame Guyon, 
“ to see me once more. Nothing could be more frank and 
affectionate than what passed between us.” Leaving with the 
Marchioness her sweet words of encouragement hi relation to 
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her benevolent labours, especially for the poor and the sick, and 
bidding her, after a few days' tarrying, a final adieu, she went 
on her way. 

Travelling the usual route along the Doria to Susa, she met 
La Combe again, at some place near the foot of the Alps. 

No doubt, as she looked down from those vast heights on the 
land of the Po and the Adige, she breathed forth the fervent 
prayer of her heart for its spiritual renewal. This prayer con- 
tinually arose from her heart, for all lands and all nations : — 


Ah, reign wherever man is found. 

My Spouse, beloved and Divine ! 
Then am I rich, and then abound. 
When every human heart is thine. 


A thousand sorrows pierce my soul. 

To think that all are not thine own ; 
Ah, be adored from pole to pole ; — 
Where is thy real T Arise— Be knoum. 


At Chamberri, the principal town of Savoy, she met her half- 
brother La Mothe, whom she had i^ot seen for a number of 
years. Business of an ecclesiastical na^ire had called him 
thither at this time. The meeting was apparently cordial, 
although there was too much reason to think that he was deter- 
mined to take a course injurious to Madame Guyon. La Combe 
thought it expedient to consult one who sustained so near a rela- 
tion, on the propriety of the arrangement which required him 
to attend Madame Guyon to Pari^,* expressing an entire will- 
ingness and even desire to resign his place to some other person. 
La Mothe approved of the arrangement, and expressed a strong 
desire that it should be carried throng^.. 

From Chamberri she proceeded to Grenoble, to which one of 
the females who attended her into Italy belonged. Here she 
met her daughter, now ten years of age, and the maid-servant, 
with whom she had left her. When it was understood in the 
city, that she had returned, a great number of persons, whom 
Bhe bad been the instrument of spiritually benefiting, visited her, 
and were filled with joy at seeing her again. But their joy was 
changed into sorrow, when it was understood that she must soon 
leave them. 

Camus, bishop of the city, manifested great kindness during 
her stay. Public opinion had so much changed, that she was 
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0 OW requested to remain, to be employed in connexion with one 
of the hospitals of the city. 

The Bishop wrote a letter a year or two after in her behalf, 
when he had been raised to the Cardinalship, to his brother. 

To Madame Guyon he wrote the following : — 

“ Madame, — It would give me great satisfaction if I had more 
frequent opportunities of showing you how great is the interest 
which I feel in your welfare both temporal and spiritual. I am 
truly grateful that the suggestions I made in relation to your 
spiritual concerns have been found serviceable. In respect to 
your temporal affairs, I shall use my best endeavours to engage 
my brother, the Lieutenant Civil of Paris, to see that entire 
justice is rendered to you. Trusting that you will continue to 
entertain the fullest confidence in my favourable dispositions 
towards you, 1 remain, Madame, very truly and affectionately 
yours, * The Cardinal Camus.*' 

She spent about a fortnight in Grenoble ; and then, with 
Father La Combe, her daughter, and female assistants, she set 
out for Paris. There is some uncertainty in the dates which 
are given in this period of her life. 

She arrived at Paris ihe*22d of July 1686,^i;e years after 
her departure from the city. 

She returned ; but not^to lay down her armour and to take 
her rest. She knew not what the Lord had before her, and 
what He designed for her, either in doing or suffering. She 
was now in the thirty-ninth year of her age ; young enough, 
with God's assistance, to do effectual work in His cause, and old 
enough to have gained wisdom from experience, and strength 
from trial. But in every situation, she had one unalterable con- 
viction, which was the true source of her power, that she had 
nothing injierself hut all in Qod. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Domestic arrangements — Finds it necessary to form new assadationa — Character of them» 
Duchess de Beauvilliers — Duchess de CheYreose — Character of the Duke de ChsTrease— 
Begins to labour in this higher class of society — Labours of La Combe — His doctrines — 
Opposition against him by La Mothe — The doctrines of Michael de MoUnoa— The ease of 
La Combe brought before M. de Harlai, Archbishop of Paris ; and Louis xit. — L a Combe 
writes to Madame Guy on — Is sent to the Bastlle — Sympathy for him by Madame Quyun 
—•Their correspondence. * 

Op the domestic history of Madame Quyon, for some years 
subsequent, we know but little. She hired a house in the city ; 
and once more collected her little family, consisting of her 
daughter and two sons. Her reputation for piety necessarily 
separated her from fashionable society. 

Many of those, with whom she had been acquainted before 
she left Paris, had now gone. Her own circumstances were 
much altered ; and it was almost a matter of necessity, that the 
associations which she was now called to fdfm, would be new. 

She never forgot the humble and the poor ; but tbe indications 
of Providence seemed to call her to labour with another class of 
people — a class more elevated in the view of the world, but not 
easily accessible to religious influences. It is true, not “ many 
mighty and not many noble are called.’^ Their position is in 
some respects averse to the reception of the humbling doctrines 
of the Go8j)el. And yet in the city of Berea there were some 
honourable women^'^ and in Thessalo^nica also there were ‘‘not 
a few of the chief women who believed. 

Among the acquaintances which Madame Guyon formed was 
the Duchess of Beauvilliers, a daughter of the great Colbert. 
Inheriting no small share of her father's intellectual power, she 
was one of those rare women who combine fervour of piety with 
strength of intellect. By descent and marriage in an eminent 
position in French society, she was still more truly eminent by 
her faith in God, her alms and good works. • 

The Duchess of Chevreuse resided a short distance out of 
Paris. Madame Guyon visited her soon after her return ; and 
there met a number of persons, drawn together by that instinct 
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of piety which never fails to seek the company of those who are 
characterized by similar dispositions. Madame Guy on formed 
a little association of ladies of rank, among whom were the 
Duchess of Beauvilliers, the Duchess of Bethune, and the 
Countess of Guiche, with whom she met from time to time for 
religious objects. It was interesting to see some of the most 
distinguished ladies of the capital of France recognising the 
truths of Religion, and rejoicing in the experimental power of 
piety. 

These ladies were not ignorant of the reputation of Madame 
Guyon. That which was spoken comparatively in secret was 
uttered afterwards upon the house-tops. The voice which was 
uttered at the foot of the Jura and the Alps, in the cottages of 
the poor, and amid the solitary and inaccessible cliffs of the 
Chartreuse, was repeated from province to province, till it 
reached the high and ptibiic places of Paris. It was but na- 
tural, therefore, thaf they should wish to know her. And from 
this time we find her name associated, either in union or in 
opposition, with some of the most distinguished names of France. 

The Dukes of Beauvilliers and Cbevreuse, who held some of 
the highest offices in the State, sympathized with their wives in 
their religious tendencies. They formed a personal acquaintance 
with Madame (Juyon ; made themselves familiar with her reli- 
gious views and experience, and valued and sought her society. 
But this could not easily have taken place, if she had been a 
person of inferior talent, of rude and unpolished manners, or of 
doubtful pietj. In the anonymous Life of Fenelon, published at 
the Hague in 1723, we find the Duke of Cbevreuse spoken of 
in the following terms : — 

“ He had a rare stock of knowledge, an easy eloquence, and a 
mind so fertile in resources as to be capable of remounting in 
everything to the first principles, and of forming the greatest 
designs. • He had also the courage to execute the designs which 
he formed. In his temper he wfis sweet and affable j in his 
manners, polite and unaffected. He was naturally a person of 
great vivacity of spirit ; but had such a control of himself that 
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he always appeared equal and calm. He lived in his family 
with his children like a good friend, as well as a good father. 
In a word, piety had united in him the virtues human and 
divine, to such a degree, that he was at the same time a good 
Christian, a good citizen, and a perfect friend.*^ 

Of the other, a learned writer, M. de Bausset, Bishop of Alais, 
speaks as follows : — “ The spirit of party may refuse to the 
Duke de Beauvilliers the character of a great genius, because 
his extreme modesty and his natural reserve rendered him habi- 
tually circumspect; but M. de St. Simon, whom no one will 
accuse of being prodigal of praise, and who lived in habits of inti- 
macy with the Duke de Beauvilliers, says of him that he had a 
very superior mindy It was at the suggestion and request of 
Beauvilliers, who had nine daughters, that Fenelon wrote his 
celebrated treatise on the Education of Daughters. 

These distinguished persons, who were above Madame Guyon 
in worldly rank, recognising the spiritual delation which God 
bad established between them, were ready to take their appro- 
priate position in things which related to the religious life, and 
to become her disciples. 

Nor was it this class of persons alone who valued and sought 
her society. The aged and pious ^Abl)6 ie Gaumont, whose 
whole life had been one of prayer, visited her house ; and among 
her personal friends was a Doctor of the Sorbonne, M. Bureau, 
a man distinguished for learning and pi'tty. 

In the meantime. La Combe, her spiritual Director, laboured, 
in different situations and under different circumstances, to effect 
the same great objects. The religious views and experience of 
La Combe had become the dearer to him the longer he lived. 
His efforts, originating in sincere and fervent belief, and sus- 
tained by a high degree of learning and eloquence, were not 
without effect ; so that the poor as well as the rich — ^the lowly 
as well as the noble — might be said to have the gospeFpreached 
to them. This state of things could not long exist without ex- 
citing much attention. It soon began to be said, Those that 
have turned the world upside down have come hither also." 
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In a city like Paris, where the attention of men was continually 
arrested, then as now, by a thousand novelties which have the 
least possible connexion with religion, the impression must have 
been profound and extensive, in order to have attracted so much 
notice in so short a time. 

They made faith the foundation of the religious life. They 
did not object, it is true, to ceremonial observances and austeri- 
ties when carried to a certain degree ; but, on the contrary, 
regarded them at times as exerting a favourable influence in 
restraining the appetites, and in breaking up injurious habits. 
But they did object very strenuously to any system of observances, 
to any and every form and degree of labour and suffering, as 
having any atoning merit, and as furnishing a justification for 
past sins ; insisting that salvation is by the cross of Christ, and 
by faith alonf . It wah^ another and still greater ground of 
offence when they added, that Christ, received by faith, can save 
not only from the penalty of past sins, but from the polluting 
and condemning power of present sins ; that He has power not 
only to make us holy, but to us holy. 

A little more than a year had elapsed, when La Combe was 
arrested and shut up in the Bastile. Father La Mothe was an 
agent in this tjansaction. ^ Jealous of the relation which La 
Combe sustained with his sister as her spiritual Director, and 
offended at the religious sympathy between them, he became an 
enemy and a persecutor.# 

Madame Guyon intimates, that one cause of La Mothers 
jealousy, was the uncommon popularity of La Combe as a 
preacher. 

A short time before this, the doctrines of Michael de Molinos, 
already mentioned as a religious reformer in Italy, had been 
subjected to an ecclesiastical examination, and had been con- 
demned. Sixty propositions selected from his writings were 
pronounced heretical. La Mothe and others took the ground, 
that the sentiments of La Combe were similar to those of 
Molinos, and were equally dangerous. We find in the Memoirs 
of D^Angeau this remark : — • 
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“ 1685, July 10th. — I am informed that a Jesuit, named 
Molinos, has been put into the Inquisition at Rome, accused of 
wishing to become the chief of the new sect called Quietists, 
whose principles are somewhat similar to those of the Puritans 
in England.'^ 

But Molinos went further than was common among the puri- 
tanical writers ; making faith the foundation not only of justifi- 
cation but of sanctification^ and insisting also upon Ihe entire 
sanctification of the heart, resting upon faith as its basis in dis- 
tinction from mere works, as the duty and privilege of every 
Christian. 

Upon this basis, a hostile party, headed by La Mothe, com- 
menced and prosecuted measures against La Combe. They ap- 
peared before M. de Harlai, the Archbishop of Paris, a man of 
great capacity and energy. The accounts given of the private 
character and habits of the Archbishop are various and conflict- 
ing. Of his zeal there can be no doubt.^ He examined the 
subject with a promptness and personal interest which showed 
that dissenters from the established views had but little to ex- 
pect from him ; and having made up his mind, he laid it before 
Louis XIV. 

During these proceedings, attempts were made, RS is usual in 
such times of excitement, not only to take away the personal 
liberty of La Combe, but to injure and destroy his religious and 
moral character. These attempts, whi^h involved to some ex- 
tent Madame Guyon, signally failed. But he knew too well the 
dispositions of his opposers, and especially the exceeding jealousy 
of the king in relation to everything which looked like a devia- 
tion from the established faith, to take much encouragement. In 
a letter which he wrote to Madame Guyon at this time, he says, 
“ The times look heavy. The storm gathers in the sky. I know 
not when the thunder which threatens me will fall. But recog- 
nising, as I do, the Divine will in all my trials, I am l^onfident 
that all will be welcome to me from the hand of God. Not 
long after, meeting her, he said, “I feel entirely resigned to 
those reproaches and ignominies which I have no doubt I am 
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about to suffer. I am desiroua that you should have the same 
feeling of resignation ; and it is my wish, therefore, that you 
should sacrifice me to God, as I am going to sacrifice myself to 
Him/’ 

Louis XIV. listened to the statements against La Combe ; 
but without giving the accused an opportunity to answer them. 
As he believed him to be heretical, the well-known instrument 
of tyranny, the lettre de cachet^ which preceded cases of im- 
prisonment under such circumstances, was issued. La Combe 
was suddenly arrested at dinner, on the 3d of October 1687, and 
immediately shut up in the Bastile. 

It was not enough to put an end to his labours as a preacher. 
His work, entitled An Analysis of Mental Prayer^ written origin- 
ally in Latin, and translated into French, was submitted to the 
Inquisition at Rome, ar.(| condemned by a formal decree, Sep- 
tember 4, 1688. How long La Combe remained in the Bastile, 
which has been welt described as the “ abode of broken hearts,'' 
is not precisely known. “ In one of the dungeons of that great 
prison," says Madame Guyon, “he was incarcerated for Itfe. 
But his enemies having heard that the officers of the Bastile 
esteemed him and treated him kindly, they took measures to 
have him removed to a much worse place." He was sent by the 
direction of the king, to a place of confinement in the town of 
Lourde, in the distant department of the Upper Pyrenees. He 
was subsequently impr^oned in the well-known castle of Vin- 
cennes near Paris, and at a later period transferred to the castle 
of Oleron. His imprisonments in various places extended 
through twenty-seven years. Thus terminated his earthly 
labours and hopes ; at least so far as they were connected with 
his preaching the doctrines of faith. The only favour which 
he obtained from his persecutors was that of being placed, just 
before he died, in the hospital of Charenton, in the year 1714. 

This \fas a heavy blow to Madame Guyon ; and the more so 
because one of the principal instruments in it was a member of 
her own family. She had known La Combe at an early period 
of life ; she had been, in a very great degree, th^^ instrument, in 
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Ckd^s hands, of his conversion and religious growth ; and had 
seen him, in the maturity of his powers, ably defending, in his 
sermons and in writings, the doctrines so dear to her. The 
result of a religious devotedness so thorough and single-hearted, 
was a prison, and that too without any hope of release. 

Speaking of him at this time, she says, “ God will reward 
every one according to his works. There is something in me 
which tells me that he fully recognises the will of God ; he 
knows who is at the head of events, whatever may be the sub- 
ordinate instrumentality, and is satisfied 

And again she remarks, ‘‘ One must not judge of the servants 
of God by what their enemies say of them, nor by their being 
oppressed under calumnies without any resource. Jesus Christ 
expired under pangs. God uses the like conduct towards His 
dearest servants, to render them conformable to His Son, in whom 
He is always well pleased. But few place that conformity where 
it ought to be. It is not in voluntary pa?5is or austerities, but 
in those which are suffered in a submission ever equal to the will 
of God, in a renunciation of our whole selves ; to the end that 
Ood may he our all in all, conducting us according to His views, 
and not our own^ which are generally opposite to His. In 
fine, all religious perfection consists in this entire conformity to 
Jesus Christ ; not in shining and remarkable things, whatever 
they may be, which men are so disposed to esteem and to publish 
abroad. It will be seen only in eternity who are the true friends 
of God. Nothing pleases Him hut Jesus Christy and that which 
hears His mark or character V 

It was not, however, in her nature, and still less in her reli- 
gious principles, to forget one whose piety and sufferings so justly 
rendered him dear to her. At no small risk on her part, she not 
only furnished him with money and books, to render his situa- 
tion as comfortable as possible, but continued to write to him. 
At one time she was obliged to use great concealihent ; and 
having written him a letter without any signature, and with the 
authorship concealed in other respects as much as possible, he 
returned the fallowing answer : — 
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To Madame Quyon, — I hope my unknown correBpondent, 
or rather my correspondent without a name, will be assured that 
I respond with all my heart to the honour which has been done 
me. The letter, which came to me under such peculiar circum* 
stances, was not more kind than it was religiously instructive 
and edifying. I rejoice, in all sincerity, in the holy friendship 
which you testify for me ; and it is no small satisfaction to know 
that one vttio thus feels for the exile and the prisoner is herself 
advancing in the life and ways of God. I can tnily say, it 
would be difficult to increase the happiness which I feel in know- 
ing that the heart which dictated those consoling lines to me is 
filled with a faith without fear, and a love without selfish- 
ness. It is such a heart which is a ‘ Temple of the Holy 
Ghost.' 

“ The letter is without % name, but not without a character. 
The image of its author, in its religious outlines, is too deeply 
engraven upon my heart, not to be recognised. Accept, from 
the shades and sorrows of my prison, my sincere and affectionate 
gratitude. I look upon you as one fully united in God ; and it 
is in God that my heart embraces you. 

“ In my present situation, correctly supposing me to be unable 
to do much else for the cause we love, you propose to me to 
meditate and to write. But, alas I can the dry rock send forth 
flowing fountains ? I never had much power or inclination for 
such efforts ; and this seclusion from the world, this imprison- 
ment, these cold and insensible walls, seem to have taken from 
me the power which I once had. The head, not the hecirt^ seems 
to have l>ecome withered and hard, like the rock upon which it 
has leaned so many years. My harp hangs unstrung ; the 
sound of my viol is silent. Like the Jews of old, I sit down by 
the waters of my place of exile, and hang my harp upon the 
willows. It is true, there has been some mitigation of my state, 
I am now permitted to go beyond the walls of my prison into the 
neighbouring gardens and fields, hut it is onl^ on the condition of 
labouring there without cessation from morning tin evening. 
What then can I do? How can I meditate? , How can I 
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think ? — except it be upon the manner of subduing the earth, 
and of cultivating plants. 

“ I will add, however, that 1 have no choice for myself. All 
my desires are summed up in one, that God may be glorified in 
me. And to this end, may I be permitted once more to ask the 
prayers of one who can never cease to command my highest re- 
spect, or my warmest Christian affections. 

‘‘ Francis de la *Combe.'' 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Defigns of those who bad imprisoned La Combe, in relation to Madame Quyon — They fvo* 
poae to her to reside at Moutargis — She ref useH - Desire of La Mothe to become her 
spiritual Director— Her opposition— Tranquillity— JAemarkable inward experience — Her 
labours for souls, and success — Conrersation with La Mothe— His efforts to compel her to 
leave the city — Her reply — Her case before Louie iiT.-^osition of Louis — Her impri- 
sonment, Jan. 1668, in the Convent of St. Marie — Treatment experienced — Separation 
from her daughter — Poetry. 


The objects of those who had thus put a stop to the labours 
of La Combe, would not have been accomplished, if Madame 
Guyon bad been permitted to prosecute her ^labours in quiet 
She was in fact considered the hea^ of the new ; and 

it would have been hardly consistent to have prosecuted, with 
so much promptness and severity, th^subordinate agents, with- 
out especially noticing the principal. But they had no design 
to involve in doubt their character for consistency; and had 
already begun upon Madame Guyon their attack, before they 
had completed it upon La Combe. 

La Mothe knew very well how constant were her labours and 
how great her influence. He seems to have taken his measures, 
for the most part, in concurrence with the Archbishop of Paris, 
and proposed to her, as the readiest means of quieting the ap- 
prehensions which existed, to take up her residence at Montargis, 
the place of her birth. A proposition of this kind she could not 
hesitate to refuse. What security could she have, that she, wh 
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had already been bunted from Paris to Gex, and from Gex to 
Thonon, and from Thonon to Grenoble and Marseilles, would 
not experience at Montargis the same system of rigid scrutiny 
and violent oppression? And besides, to flee under such cir- 
cumstances, would have been an implied confession, either that 
her conduct had been wrong, or her principles untenable. 

This, however, was the first mode of attack. And it was not 
difficult t(f foresee, if this should fail, that others would be re- 
sorted to. 

“ La Mothe/^ she says, insisted on my taking himself for 
my spiritual Director — a proposition to which I could not possibly 
assent. Disappointed in this, he decried me wherever he went ; 
and wrote to others, associated with him, to do the same. These 
persons wrote to me very abusive letters ; and particularly in- 
sisted, that if I did not pltpe myself under his direction, I could 
not fail to he ruined. 

“ These letters I tlave still by me. One Father, a member 
of the Order of the Bamabites, whose dispositions were not 
wholly unfavourable, advised me to take the proposed course, as 
the best which could he done, and to make a virtue of necessity. 
Others advised me to put myself under his direction in pretence 
merely — a course entirely abhorrent to my feelings, for I could 
not bear the thought of disguise or deceit. But I felt deter- 
mined not to hazard my liberty or peace by assenting to any 
such plan. * 

“ Amid the various trials and temptations to which I was ex- 
posed, I bore everything with the greatest tranquillity, without 
taking any care to justify or defend myself. Having faith in 
God, I left it with Him to order everything as He should see best 
in regard to me. And in taking this course, He was graciously 
pleased to increase the peace of my soul, while every one seemed 
to cry out against me, and to look upon me as an infamous crea- 
ture, except those few who knew me well by a near union of 
spirit. As I was once seated in a place of worship, I heard 
some persons behind exclaim against me, and even some priests 
say, ‘ It was necessary to cast me out of the Church.' At thi« 

s 
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revoked the Edict of Nantes, and had 8(3nt his dragoons to the 
various parts of France, for the purpose of breaking up and 
dispersing the religious assemblies of the Protestants. Not 
satisfied with purging France from heresies, he seems to have 
thought that it would be for his glory, as the eldest son of the 
Church, to do the same thing for Italy. With this feeling, he 
had employed the influence of France to hasten and* secure the 
condemnation of Molinos. 

The Pope, Innocent XL, looking upon Molinos as a truly 
humble and pious man, whatever might be the errors of his 
opinions, was averse to taking extreme measures. The influence 
of the King of France decided the Pope to take the course 
which he did. And accordingly the accusers of Madame Quyon 
knew how easy it would be to excite the suspicions and the 
indignation of Louis, by connecting the doctrines which she 
advocated with those of Molinos. Ind^d, although she had 
never seen Molinos, and still less had ever corresponded with 
him, it cannot be well denied that there was a similarity in their 
religious views. The real objection against both was that their 
doctrines, involving, as they did, a reliance upon faith in Christ 
alone as the true foundation of the Christian life in all its extent, 
tended to subvert some of the received ideas a^d practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Her accusers laid before Louis a letter, bearing the signature 
of Madame Guyon, which contained the following passage. It 
was a forged letter ; but the king was not aware of the fact at 
the time : — 

“ I have great designs in hand. But since the imprisonment 
of Father La Combe, I am not without fears that my plans may 
prove abortive. I am closely watched ; and as a matter of pre- 
caution, I have left off holding religious meetings at my own 
house but it is my intention to bold them in oth^r streets and 
houses.'' 

This letter, in which Louis thought he saw the germs of 
another Protestantism springing up in his own city and under 
his own eye, seems to have brought him to a decision. And 
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accordingly, without further deliberation, he issued the requisite 
letire de cachet; and Madame Guyon, although but partially 
recovered from a severe sickness, was confined as a prisoner in 
the Convent of St. Marie, in the suburb of St. Antoine, little 
more than three months after the imprisonment of La Combe. 

It is not to be supposed that this sudden change occurred 
without any interest felt or any effort made in her behalf. A 
number of® persons, some of jthem of considerable standing in 
society, were banished, in consequence of their sympathy in her 
views and in her trials. One of these was M. Bureau, who had 
visited her house a number of times with the Abbe de Gaumont. 
But under a government constituted as that of France, there 
was but little security for truth and justice, when powerful 
influences were arrayed agMinst them. The measures against 
her were taken with so n(ich skill and promptness, that they 
entirely baffled those who were ready and willing to aid her. 

“ On the 29th of January 1688,'' she says, “ I went to the Con- 
vent of St. Marie, which was selected because the Mother Superior 
was known to be particularly zealous in the execution of the 
king's orders. I received the summons which required me to go 
thither, in the early part of the day. A number of hours were 
allowed me, before I left my house, in which I received the calls 
and sympathy of many friends. When I arrived at the convent, 
I learnt that I must be shut up alone in a small chamber which 
served as my prison ; and though I was feeble, I was not 
allowed a maid to render me assistance. The residents of the 
convent were prepossessed with such frightful statements in 
relation to me, that they looked upon me writh a sort of horror. 
They selected for my jailer a nun, who, from the severity of her 
characte;*, would treat me with the greatest rigour. Certain it 
is that the result verified their anticipations. 

** She not only regarded me as a heretic, but obviously looked 
upon me a&an enthusiast, a hypocrite, and disordered in mind. 
God alone knows what she made me suffer. As she sought to 
surprise me in my words, I was very careful in all my expres- 
sions ; but the more careful I was, the w^orse it i?fas with me. 
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I made more slips, and gave her more advantages over me, in 
consequence of my care, besides the anxiety necessarily occa- 
sioned in my own mind by it. I then left myself as I was, and 
resolved, though this woman should bring me to the scaffold, 
by the false reports which she was continually carrying to the 
Mother Superior, that I would simply resign myself to my lot. 
And thus I entered into my former peaceful condition.'^ 

Her family was again broken up. Amid varioui trials and 
labours, she bad one consolation, which she valued much ; — it 
was the society of her little daughter, now in the twelfth year 
of her age. Wherever she had travelled, and taken up her 
abode, she had listened to her young voice, and found a mother's 
hopes and joys some compensation for the sorrows she was not 
permitted to escape. She naturaby expected to be separated 
from the other members of her family ; but she was desirous that 
her daughter might remain with her. 

“ I thought," she says, “ it would be pon:ii8tent with the ob- 
jects of my imprisonment, to permit my daughter to bo left with 
me, and also one of my maid-servants. But in this I was dis- 
appointed, My daughter was most at my heart ; having cost 
me much care in her education. I had endeavoured, with 
Divine assistance, to eradicate her faults, and to dispose her to 
have no will of her own, which is the best disposition for a child. 
My heart was deeply affected when she was taken away, I knew 
not whither. I requested that she might be permitted to stay 
in another part of the convent, which would be some satisfaction, 
although I should not sec her. But this was not granted ; nor 
would they allow any person to bring any news of her. So that 
I was obliged to give her up^ and to sacrifice her^ as it were^ 
m if she were mine no longer ^ 

It would be interesting to know something more of her place 
of imprisonment. It is not improbable that it was the place 
which vras used as the prison of the convent ; it beia^ sometimes 
necessary, in such institutions, to subdue the refractory members, 
by keeping them shut up. It was a small room in an upper 
siorj, entered by a single door that opened on the outside, and 
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waa secured by being locked and by a bar across it. It bad 
an opening to the light and air only on one side ; and this was 
so situated, that the sun shone in upon it nearly the whole day, 
which rendered it exceedingly uncomfortable in summer. Here 
she was enclosed in solitary imprisonment for eight months. 

Madame Guy on has not said much of the place ; and hence 
we know more of the placid resignation of the prisoner than of 
the prisoft. She herself h|i8 told it in one of her own sweet 
songs, which is striking by its simplicity as well as its piety, 
and which we give to the reader in a nearly literal translation : — 


A LITTLE BIRI) I AM. 


A UttJ« bird I wax. 

Shut from the Saids of air; _ 

And in my cage I sit and iliig / 

To Him who pUiCod ma thera ; / 

Wall pleaiiad a priaoner io be, 

Bteause, Ood, ii pUtUf* thee. 

Nought hava X alta to do 
I ting the whola day long ; 

And Ha whom most I love to plaasa, 

Doci* utan to m j tong ; 

Ba oaognt and bound my wandering wing. 
But still Ha bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear ; 

A heart to lore and bleas ; 

And. though my notes were a‘er ao mda, 
Thou wouldst not hear the leas ; 
Becaiua thon knowest, as they fall, 

That LOTI, sweat loti. Inapiras them alL 

My cage oonfinea me round; 

Abroad I cannot fiy ; 

But though my wing is closely bound. 

My heart's at liberty. 

My prison walls can not control 
The flight, the freedom of the souL 


Oh ! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars aiioTe, 

To Him whose purpose I adore. 

Whose providence I love ; 

And In thy mighty will to find 
The ioy, the freedom of the mind. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Ooeupationa in prison — ^The history of her life — ^Feelings In Imprisonment — Labours and 
usefulness there — Letter to a religious friend — Visited by an ecclesiastical Judge and a 
Doctor of the Sorbonna — Examined — Her feelings — Poem. ^ 

Her physical constitution was feeble, but her mental purpose 
was strong. Her full heart, strong in faith and love, sustained 
her suffering body. It did not follow, because she was a prisoner, 
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that she was idle. La Combe, before he had ceased to be her 
spiritual Director, had imposed on her the duty of putting in 
writing the incidents of her life. She had probably made a 
beginning before, but she now began this work in earnest. La 
Combe had required her to be very particular ; and not suppos- 
ing it would be seen by many beyond the circle of her personal 
friends, she was more minute than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

Writing, too, almost solely from memory, and under great 
disadvantages, there is a want of exactness in the arrangement, 
besides frequent repetitions, and it is therefore less valuable in 
itself, than as furnishing materials ^br others. 

When she first received notice that she was to be shut up, Ond 
was pleased to give her not only ent^^e resignation, but a trium- 
phant and joyful peace ; so much so, that it shone on her coun- 
tenance, and attracted the notice of the person who brought the 
king's order, and also of her friends. The same delightful 
peace continued after her imprisonment. 

The doctrines of Sanctification, to which she was so much 
attached, involved principles peculiarly adapted to such a situa- 
tion. They strike at the root of all earthly desire, as they do 
of all earthly support. They annihilate times^ and places, pro- 
sperities and adversities, friendships and enmities, by making 
them all equal in the will of God. So that to Joseph the prison 
and the throne are the same, to Dan’el the lion's den and the 
monarch's palace are the same, because they have that in their 
believing and sanctified hearts, which subjects the outward to 
the inward, and because the inward has become incorporated by 
faith in that Eternal Will in which all things have their origin 
and their end. 

Her captivity was intended to be very strict ; but still persons 
were allowed to see her from time to time. And few visited her 
without being religiously impressed by her appearance and con- 
versation. Many of her poems also were written in this prison ; 
and probably no period of her life was really more useful than 
this. 
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The following letter illustrates the nature of her efforts by 
means of correspondence, when she was not permitted to labour 
in any other way : — 

“ Madame, — I can assure you, that it is a great pleasure to 
me to witness the manifestations of God's mercy towards you, 
and to see the progress of your soul in religion. It is my prayer, 
that God *may bring to a ct)mpletion the work which He has 
begun within you. No douit He will, if you continue faithful. 
Oh, the unspeakable happiness, Madame, of belonging to Jesus 
Christ I This is the true -aim, which sweetens the pains and 
sorrows that are inseparable from the present life. 

. You will pardon ae for saying, in the first place, that 
you do not appear to me ^ be sufficiently advanced in inward 
experience, to practise silent prayer for a long time together. 
. . . I thi ik il would be better to combine ejaculatory prayer 
with silent prayer. Let such ejaculations as the following : — 

0 my Ood^ let me he wholly thine I — Let me love thee purely 
for thyself^ for thou art infinitely lovely ! — 0 my God^ he thou 
my all / Lei everything else he as nothing to me ; and other 
short ejaculations like these be offered up from the heart. But 

1 think that such ejaculations should be separated from each 
other, and intervened^ if I may so express it, by short intervals 
of silence. . . . And in this way you will be gradually forming 
and strengthening the important habit of silent prayer. 

And this suggests another practical remark. When you 
are reading on religious subjects, you would do well to stop now 
and then for a few moments, and betake yourself to meditation 
and prayer in silence ; especially when any portion of what you 
read touches and affects you. The object of this is to let the 
reading have its appropriate effect. Such reading will be very 
likely to edify and nourish the soul. The soul needs nourish- 
ment as well as the body. Its religious state, without Something 
which is appropriate to its support, withers and decays. 

“Do not resort to austerities or self-inflicted mortifications. 
They may do for othei-s, but not for you. Your feeble health 
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does not allow of it. If you bad a strong and sound body, and 
especially — which is the great point in connexion with physical 
mortifications — if you suffered yourself to be ruled by your appe- 
tites, I should probably give difierent advice. 

“ But there is another mortification, Madame, which I must 
earnestly recommend. Mortify whatever remains of your cor- 
rupt affections and your disorderly will. Mortify your peculiar 
tastes, your propensities, your incliliations. Among other things, 
learn to suffer with patience and njsignation those frequent and 
severe pains which God sees fit jto impose upon you. Ijeaun 
also, from the motive of love to jGod, to suffer all that may 
happen of contradiction, ill manneis, or negligence in those who 
serve you. In a word, mortify yoirself by bearing at all times, 
in a Christian temper, whatever th^farts the natural life, what- 
ever is displeasing and troublesome the natural sensibilities; 
and thus place yourself in union and fellowship with the suffer- 
ings of Christ. By taking these bitter rem^^dies, you will honour 
the Cross. And especially if you mortify yourself, and die, in 
your inward experience, to everything which is remarkable and 
showy. Learn the great lesson of becoming a little one, of 
becoming nothing. He does well who, in fasting from other 
things which the appetites improperly crave, lives upon mere 
bread and water; but he does bettor who, in ’fasting from his 
own desires and his own will, lives upon God^s will alone. This 
is what St. Paul calls the circumcmon of the heart, 

I would advise you to receive the Eucharist as often as you 
conveniently can. Jesus Christ, who is presented to us in that 
ordinance, is the hread of life, which nourishes and quickens 
our souls. I shall not fail to remember you, when I am wor- 
shipping before Him ; greatly desiring as I do, that He may 
set up His kingdom in your heart, and may reign and rule in 
you. J. M. B. DE LA Mothe Quyon." 

$ 

The monotony of her prison was varied by a number of inci- 
dents. She had been in prison a short time, when she was 
visited by Monsieur Charon, a judge of the ecclesiastical court, 
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and Monsieur Pirot, a Doctor of the Sorbonnc. They came to 
subject her to a formal examination, upon the results of which it 
seemed probable, that the continuance of her imprisonment would 
depend. With this object, although it is not improbable that 
the examinations had secret reference to the treatment of La 
Combe, as well as to herself, they repeated their visit four dif- 
ferent times. We have the substance of what occurred at these 
intervie«K3 as follows : — j 

Judge, — Is it true th t when you went from France to 
Savoy, you went with Fat ler La Combe, and as an associate 
and follower? 

“ Madame Ouyon, — Wh n I left France, La Combe had not 
been in France for about t n years ; and therefore to have gone 
with him would have bee^ an impossibility. 

^ Judge. — Was La Co obe instrumental in teaching you the 
doctrines of t)te inwprd life ? 

“ Madame Quyon. — In the principles of religion, in their ex- 
perimental form, I had the happiness of being taught in child- 
hood and early youth. T was not taught them by Father La 
Combe, I first knew La Combe in the year 1671, more than 
fifteen years ago, and long before I went to Savoy. He called 
at my house at that time, being introduced by my half-brother, 
Father La MoiLie. 

Judge. — Had not La Combe some participation in the 
authorship of the book entitled the Short and Easy Method of 
Prayer ? 

“ Madame Guy on. — He had not, I wrote it in Grenoble. 
La Combe was not there. I had no expectation that it would 
be printed. A counsellor of Grenoble, seeing it on my table, 
examined it, and thinking it would be useful, be asked my con- 
sent to its being published. At his suggestion I wrote a Preface, 
and divided it into chapters. 

“ Judge. — Are we not to understand you in that book as dis- 
countenancing the use of the prescribed prayers of the Church, 
and even of the Lord's Prayer ? 

“ Madame Ouyon. — So far from discountenancing the use of 
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the Lord’s Prayer, I have explained the manner of using it to 
the best effect. I have discountenanced the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and of all other prescribed prayers, as a mere matter qf 
ybrm, but for no other reason. It is not the mere repetition of 
prayers which renders us acceptable to God, but the possession 
of those dispositions of heart which the forms of prayer are in- 
tended to express. 

“ Judge . — I have before me a ^ elter, addressed i!o Father 
Francis, of the Order of Minims, in^Vhich you express your de- 
termination to hold religious meetings ; and that finding it 
dangerous to hold them at your ow^i house, you will hold them 
in other streets and houses, but in a‘ private manner. 

Madame Quyon . — What I ha*‘e done is probably well 
known. What I intend to do, is nece^arily lodged in the bosom 
of Him whose will is my only law. But as for that letter, it 
is a forgery. 

Judge . — By whom was the letter written? And what 
reason have you to think that it is a forgery ? 

“ Madame Guyon . — I cannot speak of its authorship with 
certainty ; but I have my opinions. It was laid before our 
king Louis, and had its effect in my imprisonment. I suppose 
it was written by the scrivener Gautier, whose agency in these 
transactions is not unknown to me. It is not in my hand- 
writing, as can be easily shown. Besides, it is addressed to 
Father Francis, as being in Paris, is known, and can be 
proved, that he left Paris for Amiens on the 1st of September. 
The letter is dated on the 30th of October. The gentleman 
who has the charge of the education of my sons will aid me in 
obtaining proof on these points, if you wish it. 

Judge . — I suppose you are aware that your opinions, ex- 
pressed in your writings and uttered on other occasions, are re- 
garded as heretical. I will not go into particulars. I will not 
attempt to prove what Las been said, either by quotations or by 
facts, but should be pleased to hear what you have to say on this 
charge, made in this general way. 

“ Madame Quyon . — To declare me a heretic, does not make 
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me one. I was bom in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and 
brought up in its principles, which I still love. It is hardly ne- 
cessary for me to say that I make no pretensions to learning ; 
that I am not a Doctor of the Sorbonne ; and it is possible that 
I have sometimes uttered expressions which require theological 
emendation ; and so far I readily submit myself to the correction 
of those T?^ho have the propejr authority. I am ready to give my 
life for the Church. But I vish to say that I am a Catholic in 
the substance and spirit, an i not merely in the form and letter. 
The Catholic Church never intended that her children should 
remain dea'^ in her forms ; ' #ut that her forms should be the ex- 
pression of the life within ^.m, received through faith in Christ. 
In doing what I have don4, I bad no expectation or desire of 
forming a separate party. But I wished to see the great prin- 
ciples of the inward life revived. It did not occur to me, that 
I was to be regarded as a heretic and separatist ; but I thought I 
might be permitted, la the sphere which Providence had assigned 
me, to labour for the revival of the work of God in the soul. 

“ — I understand that you have written commentaries 

on the Scriptures. I should be glad to see them, and have the 
opportunity of examining them. 

“ Madame Quyon . — I acknowledge that I have written such 
remarks or commentaries on various parts of the Scriptures. 
They are not here. I left them in the care of a person whom 
I do not wish to mei.Uon at present. When I am freed from my 
imprisonment, I will place them in your hands." 

Such was the substance, and for the most part the precise 
terms of these examinations, so far as they are briefly given by 
Madame Guyon. Monsieur Charon, who felt his oflScial respon- 
sibilitjs retired in silence. The Doctor of the Sorbonne, whose 
position perhaps allowed a little more freedom, dropped a word 
favourable to Madame Guyon. ^ 

Sometimes darkness and sorrow settled in what may l>e termed 
the outside of her system, in her shattered nerves and bleeding 
sensibilities ; but faith unchangeable, which always brings God 
to those who have it, made light and joy in the .centre. When 
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none came to see her with whom she might converse, she wrote ; 
when tired of writing the incidents of her life, she corresponded 
with her absent friends ; when opportunities for doing good in 
this manner did not present themselves, she solaced the hours of 
solitude by writing poems. It is to this period that we are to 
ascribe the origin of the little poem, beginning, Si e'est un crime 
que d' aimer. The sentiment of thi^j poem may be foivid in the 
following stanzas : — 

1 

LOVE CONSTITUTES AY CRIME 


Lotc conutituteB my crime , 

Far this they keep me here. 
Imprison’d thus so long & time 
For Him I hold so dear ; 

And yet 1 am, as when I came. 
The subject of this holy flame. 


am I then to blame ? 
jle's always in my sight; 

At i haring once inspired the flame, 
l^Se always keei* it bright 
For this they smite me and reprove. 
Because I cannot cease to love. 


How can I better grow ! 

How from my own heart fly ' 
Those who imprison me should know 
True love can never die. 

Fea, tread and crush it with disdain. 
And it will live and bum again 


What power shall dim itH ray, 

Dropt biuming from above ! 
Eternal life shall ne’er decay ; 

God is the life of love. 

And when its source of life is o'er. 
And only then, 'twill shine no more. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


views in relation to the continuance of imprisonment — Inward peace and triumph — Inward 
trials — Forgiveness towards her enemies — Attempts to involve her daughter in a marTiage 
arrangement — The King favourable, but requires Madame Guyon's consent — The subject 
proposed to her by M. Charon — Her reply— Unfavourable state of things — Writes to Pdre 
La Chaise — Sicknees — Renewed trials — Remarks on the dispensation of the Holy Ghost — 
A Poem. 

“ The Prioress of the Convent,’' says Madame Guyon, “ asked 
the eccleskstical judge Low the affair stood. He signified that 
things were in a favourable way, and that I should be discbargcid 
at an early period. And this became the common opinion in 
relation to it. But as for my.self, I had a presentiment to the 
contrary. But this did not depress me. My mind was free. 
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The confinement of my body made me relish my mental liberty 
the better. The satisfaction, and even joy which I had in being 
a prisoner and in suffering for Christ, were inexpressible. 

** The 19th of March in particular, was a memorable day. 
On that day, the nun who acted as my jailer, granted me the 
liberty, as a special favour, of going into the garden attached to 
the Convert. In a retired pfirt of the garden was a little Ora- 
tory or place of prayer, whicV was the more calculated to favour 
devotional feelings by having \ cross planted in it, with a carved 
image of the dying Saviour mspended upon it. It was there, 
as I was aloT'e in acts of wc uhip, that God was with me, and 
blessed me much. During- the whole of that day, my mind 
had more of heaven than W earth in it. Language cannot 
express it.'^ 

On the 25th of March, she records the existence of a very 
different state of mind, but perhaps not less profitable. God 
was pleased on that day, and for a number of days following, to 
leave her in a state of extreme destitution and depression. Her 
lonely situation, her separation from her daughter, the opposition, 
the apparent defeat of her plans and anticipations for the good 
of souls, could not fail to be present to her thoughts. The pains 
which she thus endured wer^ probably enhanced by her physical 
sufferings, from which, although we have said but little respect- 
ing them, she was not often exempt long together. These sug- 
gestions and influences w^re permitted to gather around her so 
as to furnish occrasion for temptations severe and heavy. God 
saw fit, in His wisdom and goodness, that Satan should try her 
once more. All human and all heavenly support, so far as it 
was perceptible and consolatory, was for some days taken away. 
She was in the greatest sorrow of spirit. But she believed and 
was triumphant. Satan fled discomfited ; and the calm peace 
and joy of her mind returned. ^ 

“ I was not insensible,^' she says, “ to the sorrows which my 
persecutors occasioned me, nor ignorant, as I think, of the spirit 
by which they were actuated ; but I bad no other feelings to- 
wards them, so far as I can judge, than those of forbearance and 
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kindness. The reflection, that they did only what God per- 
mitted them to do, which enabled me always to keep God in 
sight, supported me much. When we suffer, we should always 
remember that God inflicts the blow. Wicked men, it is true, 
are not unfrequently His instruments; and the fact does not 
diminish, but simply develops their wickedness. But when we 
are so mentally disposed, that we ^ove the strokes we suffer, re- 
garding them as coming from God, and as expressions of what 
He sees best for us, we are then i i the proper state to look for- 
givingly and kindly upon the subordinate instrument which He 
permits to smite us.” 

She was not even permitted to fnow, for a considerable time, 
where her daughter was placed. .ler feelings, therefore, were 
greatly tried, when she learned, after some time, that interested 
individuals had got possession of her daughter's person, and were 
endeavouring to induce her, left as she was without the aid and 
advice of a mother, to pledge herself thus^early in life to a mar- 
riage. In the settlement of her father^s estate, a considerable 
amount of property had been settled upon this child. The hope 
of getting possession of this property was one of the motives in 
this ungenerous movement. 

This beloved daughter was the child of Madame Gnyon^s 
religious, still more than of her natural expectations and hopes. 
Much had she laboured and prayed for the renovation and spiri- 
tual perfection of her nature. Her ..orrow, therefore, and her 
trial of mind, must have been greatly increased, when she learned 
that the individual thus proposed as her daughter's husband was 
a man who had scarcely a tincture of Christianity, being aban- 
doned both in his principles of belief and in his morals. 

They brought the matter before the king, who frequently took 
a personal interest in the domestic arrangements of his subjects. 
He expressed a desire that the proposed betrothment should take 
place. He was willing, also, that his desire should Have all the 
influence which would naturally result from it ; but he had so 
much remains of kingly pride as to insist that Madame Guyon’a 
consent must^ first be obtained. 
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The king's views and wishes were conveyed to Madame Guyon 
through M. Charon, the ecclesiastical judge. A number of per- 
sons were present at this interview. Among others were the 
Mother Superior of the convent, and the guardian to Madame 
Guyon's children. Charon stated to her the arrangement pro- 
posed ; urged the desirableness of it ; the wishes of the king ; 
and concluded with saying tljat, if she would consent to the be- 
trothment'of her daughter to the Marquis of Chanvalon, she 
should be set free from prisf'm within eight days. The reply of 
Madame Guyon is worthy of inotice : “ God allows suffering, but 
never allows wrong. I se^ clearly that it is His will that I 
should remain in prison, ani endure the pains which are con- 
nected with it ; and I am entirely content that it should be so. 
I can never buy my liberty at the expense of sacrificing my 
daughter." 

After this, things looked more unfavourably. Conversation, 
which had predicted her speedy release, suddenly assumed a 
different character. “ I was now told," she says, “ that my per- 
secutors had the upper hand ; and that they had succeeded in 
convincing the king that I was guilty of everything which had 
been alleged against me. And hence I naturally thought that I 
must be a prisoner all the rest of my daysJ' The influence of 
the Archbishop of Paris was very great and decisive in this 
matter, and was entirely against her. He declared openly, that 
there was no hope ^or her, except in the renouncement of her 
views, and in repentance for the course she had pursued. If 
she would confess herself wrong and criminal, and make 
retractions and confessions, she could be freed ; otherwise 
not. 

She was so entirely resigned to the yoke of Gk)d, whatever it 
might be, that she felt afraid to shake it off by means of any 
mere human instrumentality. Some of her friends could not 
understand fully this entire trust in God, “ A friend of mine," 
she says, “ urged me to write to Father La Chaise, telling me, 
that I ought not to wait for God to do everything, without doing 
myself what was proper- Such a course would bo tempting 

T 
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God.” Out of defereuce, therefore, to others, she wrote the 
following letter : — 

Letter to Pere La Chaise, Confessor to Louis XIV. 

“ Reverend Father, — It is not frequently the case, that I 
bring my troubles before others. i>nd certain I am that, on the 
present occasion, if my enemies had limited their attacks to the 
liberty of my person and my reputation, I should have remained 
in silence. But they have not onlh shut me in prison, and at- 
tempted to blast my honour, but tb3y have insisted that I have 
failed in respect for the doctrines ot the Church, and have de- 
nounced me as a heretic. 

“ Permit me to say. Reverend Father, in soliciting your kind- 
ness and protection, that I ask nothing which shall be found 
inconsistent with justice and the truth. The judge of the 
Ecclesiastical Court has been in my prisoa ; and has examined 
the statements and papers laid before him against me, and has 
pronounced them false. But these related chiefly to my private 
character. In regard to my doctrines, he required some explana- 
tions ; but without taking the responsibility of pronouncing 
them heretical. On the contrary, he seemed rather to be satisfied 
with what I said. I offered also to submit to his inspection all 
my writings. 

“Have I not reason, then, to think dhat it is something be- 
sides my alleged want of Catholic Orthodoxy, which keeps me 
in prison ? I am willing to submit myself to a disinterested 
tribunal j but I have reason to think that my persecutors, some 
of them at least, have their private aims. Private interests have 
mingled in those proceedings which have brought me and which 
keep me here. I think, Reverend Father, that it would be easy 
for me ip show by incontestable proofs, that this is the case, if 
1 had the opportunity to do it. How can it be otheiivise, when 
they come to me with menaces f They ask my compliance and 
consent in transactions which my feelings as a Christian and a 
mother require me to resist : and they threaten me with a con- 
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tiDuanoe of my troubles, if 1 refuse to do what mj couscieuce 
compels me not to do. 

“ Your position, Reverend Father, has led me to appeal to 
you. May I not ask that you will allow yourself to look into 
this subject, and to be thoroughly informed in regard to it. In 
proclaiming the selfish ends of some of my enemies, and in 
asserting my own innocence,,! think I say no more than 1 shall 
be able to make evident. 

“ I can only add, that I shall be extremely grateful for any 
attention and aid which you may be able to render me. 

“ Jeanne Marie B. de la Mothe Guyon.^* 

She says, “ I never could find that the letter produced any 
good effect, but rather the reverse. It was natural that La 
Chaise should consult with the archbishop, who assured him 
that I was very criminal. Counterfeit letters and papers also 
were shown him, which had an unpropitious influence ; so that 
this effort came to nothing.’’ 

A report was circulated that she was to be removed to another 
place of imprisonment, and placed under the immediate inspec- 
tion of La Mothe, a severe man, and much incensed against her. 
“ Some of my friends,” she says, “ wept bitterly at the hearing 
of it ; but such was my state of acquiescence and resignation, 
that it failed to draw any tears from me. An ignominious death, 
with which I have so often been threatened, makes not any 
alteration in me. Sometimes the idea crosses my mind, that it 
is possible, after all that has passed, that I may still be cast off 
from God’s presence ; but even this thought, terrible and over- 
whelming as it is, does not take away the deep peace and satis- 
faction which I feel in connexion with the fulfilment of God's 
will.” 

It was now the month of June 1688. “ The air of the place,” 

she says, ^»where I was enclosed, was so confined and* heated, 
that it seemed like a stove.” Her feeble constitution sank under 
it, and she was taken dangerously ill. The guardian, a coun- 
sellor in law, stated her situation to the archbishop. Harlai, 
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offended at what he considered her obstinacy, received the appli- 
cation with indifference and almost with ridicule. Very sick,” 
he exclaimed ; “ very sick indeed, I suppose, at being shut up 
within four walls, after what she has done.” He granted no- 
thing. 

She was favoured, however, after a time, through the sym- 
pathy of those who had the immediate charge of the Convent, 
with the assistance of a maid-servant, and a physician and 
surgeon. It was done, it is true, in violation of the orders of 
her imprisonment. But Madame Guyon remarks, “ It was God 
who put it into their hearts, and gave them the determination 
to do it ; for had I remained as I was, without any proper 
attendance, I must have died. My enemies were numerous and 
clamorous. It was not merely death which was before me, but 
disgrace. My friends were aftaid lest I should die ; for by my 
death my memory would have been covered with reproach, and 
my enemies would have triumphed ; but ,God would not suffer 
them to have that joy. After bringing me down, He was 
pleased to raise me up again.” 

One of the charges brought against her was, that she did not 
worship the Saints, and particularly the Virgin Mary. On what 
principles she maintained the consistency of her Roman Catholic 
profession with her refusal to worship Saints and the Virgin, is 
not entirely obvious, — but undoubtedly she was able to do it to 
her own satisfaction ; regarding, as she did, the Church at that 
time, as being in some things perverted and in others remiss, 
though not hopelessly so. She refers to the subject in the 
following terms : — One day,” she says, “ considering in my 
mind why it was that I could not, like others, call upon any of 
the saints in prayer, though closely united to them in Qod, the 
thought occurred to me, that domestics, in other words, those in 
a merely justified state, the beginners in the Christian life, the 
servants rather than the sons of God, might possibly* have some 
need of the influence and intercession of the saints ; while the 
spouse obtains everything she needs without such helps. God, 
regarding such a soul as purchased by the blood of Christ, and 
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as brought into union with Himself, and sustained in union by 
Christ's merits, neither seeks nor accepts any other influence, or 
any other intercession. Oh ! how little known is the holy 
Author of all good I " 

Soon after her recovery from sickness, she experienced another 
trial. The proposition of her daughter's betrothment was re- 
newed. Again a number of persons were assembled in her 
room. She names Charon, Monsieur Pirot, La Motbe, and the 
guardian of her children. The terms of the proposition were 
the same as before ; but her answer was the same. They paid 
her the compliment of saying that her treatment of them, under 
circumstances so embarrassing, was characterized by the highest 
propriety and courtesy. 

An effort, also, was once more made to draw from her some 
retraction of her opinions. “ They wanted such retractions and 
confessions," she says, “in order that they might serve as a 
proof of my guilt to posterity. Anything of this kind, under 
my own hand, would be an evidence, that they were right in 
imprisoning me. And that was not all. Any such papers, 
drawn up as they wished them to be drawn up, would tend to 
vindicate their sullied reputation in another resj>ect, and to con- 
vince the world that they bad properly and justly caused the 
imprisonment of Father la Combe. They went so far as to 
make alluring promises on the one hand, and to use violent 
threats on the other, in order to induce me to write ihtxt La 
Combe was a deceiver, I answered that I was content to 
suffer whatever it should please God to order or permit ,* and 
that I would sooner not only be imprisoned, but would rather 
die upon the scaffold, than utter the falsehoods they pro- 
posed." 

“ During the period," she says, “ of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, there were several of the Lord’s martyrs who*suffered 
for asserting the existence of the one true God, and for trusting 
in Him. The doctrine of the one true God, in distinction from 
the heathen doctrine of a multiplicity of gods, was the test by 
which conflicting opinions were tried. 
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At a later period another great truth was proclaimed, that 
of Jesus Christ crucified for sinners. 

“ At the present time, ” she says, “ there are those who are 
martyrs of the Holy Qhost. It is the doctrine of pure love, the 
doctrine of sanctification and of the Holy Ghost within us, as 
the Life of our own life, which is to be the test of spiritual per- 
ception and fidelity in the present^'and in future tiipes. The 
Spirit of God, in the language of the prophet Joel, is to be 
poured out upon all flesh, 

“Those, who have suffered for the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
crucified for the world*s sins^ have been truly glorious in the re- 
proach and sorrows they have endured ; but those who have suf- 
fered, and are destined to suffer, for the doctrine of the coming 
and of the triumphant reign of the Holy Spirit in men's souls, 
will not be less so. The doctiine of Christ crucified as an aton- 
ing sacrifice is essentially triumphant. Satan has ceased, in a 
great degree, to exercise his power againstSihose who receive and 
believe it. But, on the contrary, he has attacked and will attack, 
both in body and in spirit, those who advocate the dominion of 
the Holy Spirit, and who have felt His celestial impulse and 
power in their own hearts. O Holy Spirit, a Spirit of love I let 
me ever be subjected to thy will ; and as a leaf ^'s moved before 
the wind, so let my soul be influenced and moved by the breath 
of thy wisdom. And as the impetuous wind breaks down all 
that resists it, even the towering cedafrs which stand in opposi- 
tion ; so may the Holy Ghost, operating within me, smite and 
break down everything which opposes Him." 

The recognition of God, as one God, gave rise to the inquiry, 
— How does this one God, who in being one combines in Him- 
self all that is good and tnie, and how must He, from His very 
nature, regard all sin ; and on what principles does He forgive 
it ? The question is solved in the announcement of the other 
doctrine to which she refers, namely, that of Chrisl crucified. 
“Without the shedding of blood there is no remission." “ He 
was wounded for' our transgressions^ and bruised for our iniquu 
ties.** God not only hates sin, but He punishes it. He has no 
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more moral right oi power to detach suffering from sin, than He 
has to detach peace and joy from holiness. The connexion he-' 
tween them is fixed, inseparable, and can no more change than 
the Divine nature can change. Where there is sin, there must 
be suffering ; and suffering flowing from sin, and in consequence 
of sin, is something more than suffering ; it is punishment. 
But in the mystery of the mission, person, and sufferings of His 
Son (a mystery which even the angels unavailingly desire to 
look into), God has so taken this suffering upon Himself, that, 
without any violation of the claims of unchangeable rectitude, 
He can now extend forgiveness to His rebellious creatures, take 
them once more to His bosom, and bid them live for ever. 

But there is another great truth ; — namely, that of God, in the 
person of the inward Teacher and Comforter, dwelling in the 
hearts of His people, and changipg them by His Divine opera- 
tion into tbo holy and beautiful image of Him who shed His 
blood for them. Christ, received by faith, came into the world 
to save men from the penalty of sin ; but He came also to save 
them from sin itself. The voice has gone forth — Put away all 
sin ; Be like Christ ; Be ye holy. 

We may introduce here, as illustrative further of her labours 
in prison, a few passages from her letters. 

EXTRACTS OF LETTERS PROM HER PRISON. 

To . 1 have just received your kind letter ; and I can 

assure you, that it has comforted me in mj place of exile. Some- 
times I can apply to myself the expressions of the Psalmist : 

‘ Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech ; that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar ; my soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace J 
(Ps. cxx. 5, 6.) While I am kept here by the power of my 
enemies, I cannot help thinking of those who need spiritual in- 
struction. What a mysterious providence it is, which keeps me 
out of my place of labour, out of my element I Tt looks to me, 
as if there were great numbers of children asking for bread, and 
that there is scarcely any one to break it to them.’^ 
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To — — . It is no news to you, that I am a prisoner, and 
always kept under lock and key ; and that, except the woman 
who has charge of the room in which I am shut up, I am not 
permitted to speak to any one either within or without, unless it 
be by special arrangement. I am afflicted, although I have firm 
trust and rest in God. And will not one, who I know is not 
indifferent to my situation, impart to me the great consolation of 
knowing, that she has given her whole heart to the Saviour I 
“ Oh I how sad it is to see how much opposition there is to 
the religion of the heart ; I see and hear so much of it, that I 
am sometimes overwhelmed and confounded, and hardly know 
what I am saying or doing. 1 have, however, the consolation 
which is given to every heart that has truly found God. 

In regard to yourself, you will permit me to say, that I some- 
times feel a degree of solicitude on your account. I must confess 
that I have some fears, lest at your tender age you may be ex- 
posed to temptatious, and may turn away from God. But here, 
as everywhere else, I have but one resource ; — I must resign 
you into God’s hands, never ceasing to entreat Him, in the most 
earnest manner, for the good of your soul. Oh I what a happi- 
ness it is to be thoroughly resigned to Providence I — a resigna- 
tion which constitutes the true repose of life. ^ 

“ I have one word more to say. When I came here, my 
daughter was taken from me. Those who took her do not allow 
me to know where she is. You will peo’mit me, if you can obtain 
a knowledge of her situation, to ask your friendly interest in 
her behalf. If I were a criminal condemned to death, they 
could not easily give more rigorous orders concerning me.’' 

“ To . It seems, then, that M. , of whom we had 

hoped better things, has become unstable. The temptations of 
the world have shaken, and have even overcome, his religious 
purposes. The more I see of the want of firmness and stability 
in men, the more I am bound and fastened, as it were, to God, 
who is without change. 

“ I must confess, if the heart of her to whom I now write. 
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were not more fully fixed in God, I should be much concerned 
and grieved at it. 0 my friend I aim higher and higher. What 
would I not suffer to see you wholly delivered from the inward 
power of sin I Without ceasing I pray to God, that He may 
deliver you from the life of self in all its forms ; that He him- 
self may be your way and truth and life, and that He may 
establish you in the blessedness of pure love. 

“ Was not our beloved Saviour looked upon and de- 
nounced in the same manner ? Is it a hard matter to walk in 
His footsteps, and to suffer as He suffered ? When I am thinking 
upon these things, I sometimes find my heart, in its perplexity, 
looking up and saying, ^ Judge me, 0 God! and plead my 
cause! ” 

We find the following memorandum, inserted in the eighth 
chapter of the Third Tart of her Idfe : — 

“ Completed thus favy on this the 22d of August 1688. I am 
now forty years of age and in prison ; a place which I love and 
cherishy as I find it sanctified by the Lord!* 

The following poem, selected and rearranged from a longer 
one. is one of those translated by Cowper. 


GOD’S GIORY and GOODNESS. 

IvrmiTX God ! (hou great, unriTull’d One \ 

Whose light eelipBes that of yoader sun ; 

Compared wit'i thine, how dim his beauty seemR 
How quouch’d .he radiance of bis golden beams ( 

0 God ! thy creatures in one strain agree ; — 

All, in all times and places, speak of thee 

Even I, with trembling heart and itammering Umgue 

Attempt thy praiee, and Join the general $ong. 

Almighty Former of this wondrous plan 
Faintly reflected in thine Image, man ; ' , 

Holy and just ! The greatness of whose name 

MIN and supports this universal frame ! — • 

Diffused throughout infinitude of space. 

Who art thyself thine own vast dwelling-place 
Soul of our soul I whom yet no sense of ours 
Discerns, eluding our most aoUve powers; 
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Encircling shadoR attend thine awful throne ; 

That Tell thy hice. and keep tbee still unknown ; 
Unknown, though dwelling in our inmost part. 
Lord of the thoughts, and sovereign of the heart- 

Thou art my bliss ! the light by which I move ! 

In thee, 0 God ! dwells all that I can lova 
Where’er I turn, I see thy power and grace, 
WIdch ever watch and bless our heedless race. 

Oh ! then, repeat the truth, that never tires . 

No God is like the God my soul desires ; 

He, at whose voice heaven trembles, even He. 
Great as He is, knows how to stoop to me 

Vain pageantry and pomp of earth, adieu ' 
have no wish, no memory for you * 

Rich in God’s love, I feel my noblest pride 
Spring from the sense of having nought beside 


CHAPTER XXXril. 

Bflbits of iier friends unavailing — Madame de Miramion — Visits the Convent — Becomes afr 
quainted with Madame Guyou — Makes known her case to Madame de Maintenou, who in- 
tercedes with Louis xiv. — Madame Quyon released by the king’s order, in October 1688 — 
Besides with Madame de Miramion— Marriage of her daughter with the Count de Vaux — 
Notices of his family — Resides with her daughter — Letters — A Poem. 

Her prospects of an immediate release varied. Her friends 
seem to have done everything which propriety would warrant. 
As the ear of the king, however, was reached in other quarters, 
they were not able, at present, to effect anything in her behalf. 
Her imprisonment terminated in the following manner. 

There was a lady in Paris, Madame de Miramion, much dis- 
tinguished for her piety and good works, who sometimes visited 
the Convent of St. Marie. The Prioress and the Nuns gave her 
a favourable account of Madame Guy on. Not satisfied, she 
sought her acquaintance, and learned from her own lips those 
lessons of the inward life upon which she herself had already 
entered. She needed no further evidence ; hut felt that her 
piety rather than her crimes, had been the real source of the 
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aspersions cast upon her, and the secret cause which had: brought 
her to a prison. 

This lady conversed with Madame de Maintenon, whose pecu- 
liar but influential position is well known, in relation to the cha- 
racter of Madame Guyon, and the treatment she had experienced. 
The account, which she gave, made a favourable impression, 
which was sustained and increased by Madame de Maisonfort, a 
distant relative of Madame Guyon, and also by the Duchesses 
Beauvilliers and Cbevreuse. The influence of Madame de 
Maintenon with Louis XIV., to whom she was at this time, or 
at a somewhat later period, privately married, was very great, 
and she now felt it her duty to exert it in favour of Madame 
Guyon, as she had repeatedly done in other instances for those 
who had innocently suffered. Embracing the first favourable 
opportunity, she laid the subject before Louis; but she found 
his mind so fully possessed with the idea of the heresies of 
Madame Guyon, that she desisted for a time. 

With that clear discernment which characterized her, she 
sought another and more favourable opportunity. At this time, 
availing herself of all the information she had obtained, she suc- 
ceeded in her efforts. The king, either convinced by her state- 
ments, or yielding to her importunity, gave orders that Madame 
Guyon should be freed from imprisonment. The information 
was communicated to her by the Prioress. The guardian of her 
children was present at this interesting moment. They both 
testified great joy at this pleasing event. She was released early 
in October 1688 ; having been imprisoned a little more than 
eight months. 

Madame Guyon was not insensible to a change so propitious ; 
and while she blessed God on her own account, she sympathized 
deeply and sincerely in the joy of her friends. But her own joy 
was mitigated and tranquillized by the principles of her higher 
experience. Her enemies had gone just so far as God jknnitted. 
It was God who had imprisoned her ; it was God who had given 
her deliverance ; and as she entered her prison with calm peace 
and joy, so she left it with the same feelings. 
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From the place of her imprisonment she went to the house of 
Madame de Miramion, who received her with a joy increased by 
the fact that God had made her an instrument in the event. 
She there met another distinguished lady, Madame de Mont- 
chevreuil. She was once more promptly received into the dis- 
tinguished families with which she had been associated previously 
to her imprisonment. Those who had known her and loved 
her before her imprisonment, did not respect and love her the 
less afterwards. In a short time she had an interview at St. 
Cyr with Madame de Maintenon, who expressed in strong terms 
the pleasure which she felt in seeing her at liberty ; and thus 
commenced an acquaintance which had some important results. 

Among the persons present at this interview were the 
Duchesses Bethune, Beauvilliers, and Chevreuse, and the Prin- 
cess d’Harcourt ; a circumstance which indicates m^^e distinctly 
the class of society to which she was admitted, and some portion 
of the field of her religious influence, ^he was introduced to 
Madame de Maintenon by the Duchess Bethune, a lady personally 
known to her from childhood, and very friendly to her. 

Not long after, she had an interview with the Archbishop of 
Paris, who expressed a desire, as if not altogether satisfied with 
his own conduct, that she would say as little as possible of what 
had taken place. The opinion had already begun to prevail, 
that interested motives, as well as a regard for the Church, had 
exercised a share of influence with him. His own nephew, the 
Marquis of Chanvalon, had been proposed as the husband of 
Mademoiselle Guyon. 

As it was not convenient to re-establish her family imme- 
diately, she took up her residence with Madame de Miramion. 
And as her imprisonment had neither broken her courage nor 
perplexed her faith, she immediately resumed her labours. The 
watchfulness of her opposers rendered it somewhat difficult for 
her to continue her religious conferences for prayer «tnd conver- 
sation ; but, too devoted and persevering to be foiled by ordinary 
obstacles, she neither ceased to make efforts, nor did her efforts 
cease to be availing. 
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At this period her labours assumed a more limited aud perhaps 
a more exclusive form. In the earlier periods, she had laboured 
to do good in various ways. But at this time the question of a 
higher inward life, the question of sanctification, was agitated 
very widely, and with great interest among many persons. Per- 
sons in this situation especially sought the acquaintance and 
assistance of Madame Guy on* And such cases had become so 
much multiplied, that she now thought it her duty to give to 
them her special and perhaps exclusive attention. 

What sufferings,’* such is the import of some remarks which 
she makes, “ have I not endured in labouring for the souls of 
others! — sufferngs, however, which have never broken my 
courage, nor diminished my ardour. When God was pleased to 
oall me to Christ’s mission, which is a mission of peace and love 
to the sinful and the wandering, He taught me that I must be 
willing to be, in some sense, a partaker in Christ’s sufferings. 
For this mission, God, who gives strength equal to the trials of 
the day, prepared me by the crucifixion of self 

“ When I first went forth, some supposed that I was called 
to the work of gaining exterior proselytes to the Church. But 
it was not so. I had a higher calling. It was not a calling to 
build up a party, but to glorify God ; it was not a designation 
to make Catholics, but to lead persons, with God’s assistance, 
to a knowledge of Christ. 

“ And now I think I can say further, that God does not so 
much design me, in my labours hereafter, for the first conversion 
of sinners, as to lead those who are already beginners in the 
Christian life, into what may be perhaps called a perfect con- 
version.” 

She remained at the house of Madame de Miramion, as nearly 
as can now be ascertained, till the early part of the year 1690. 
At this time her daughter was married to Louis Nicholas Fou- 
quet. Count de Vaux. She had formed an acquaintance with 
him at the residences of some of her distinguished friends ; and 
such was the favourable impression she received of his character 
and morals, that she thought her daughter might be safely in* 
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trusted to bis bauds. They were married at the house of Madame 
de Miramion, who sympathized with Madame Guyon in an event 
of BO much interest. As her daughter was quite young, being 
scarcely in her fifteenth year, she thought she consulted her 
duty, as well as her personal happiness, in leaving her present 
residence, and in residing with her a little distance out of the 
city. 

Of the family and personal history of the Count de Vaux we 
know but little. He was connected, however, with the family 
of the Duchess of Charost. His father was Nicholas Fouquet, 
Marquis of Belle-Isle ; a man of distinguished ability, who at 
the early age of thirty-eight held the important post of Superin- 
tendent of the Finances of France. Falling for some reasons, 
public and private, under the displeasure of his monarch, he was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to perpetual banishment. This 
was afterwards exchanged for imprisonment in the citadel of 
Pignerol. The common statement is, that he died in this citadel 
in 1680. But Voltaire, who has given a few interesting parti- 
culars of him, says that he was assured by his daughter-in-law, 
the Countess de Vaux, that he was released before his death, 
and permitted to retire to an estate belonging to his wife. Of 
his wife, who was a woman of piety, and of merit, in other re- 
spects, we have a short notice in Dangeau. 

Fouquet, it seems, had resided for some time at Vaux, where, 
in the days of his prosperity, he had large possessions, and had 
built a splendid palace. Madame Guyon became acquainted 
with Monsieur Fouquet, uncle of her son-in-law, who subse- 
quently showed her various acts of kindness, and with whom 
she kept up a correspondence by letter. He was not more dis- 
tinguished by his position than for his ardent piety. Under- 
standing Madame Guyon^s views fully, he approved and de- 
fended them ; and may be said not only to have lived in them, 
but to have died in them. We shall have occasion,!© refer to 
him again. 

Of the surviving sons of Madame Guyon, the eldest, Armand 
Jacques Guyon, settled at Bloip The second received, about 
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this time, an appointment as an officer in tbe French Ghiards ; 
BO that there was less necessity than there had formerly been 
for her keeping up a separate family establishment. 

The following is extracteu from one of her letters : — 

TO ONE WHO HAD THE CARE OF SOULS. 

• 

“ Sir, — I’he great thing to be kept in view by religious pastors 
at the present time, is the distinction between outward or cere* 
monial religion, and inward religion or that of the heart. Re- 
ligion, in its full development, is the same thing with the inward 
kingdom or the reign of God in the soul. And certain it is, 
that this inward or spiritual reign can never be established by 
outward ceremonies and observances alone. 

It can be nothing new to you, «’ir, when I remark, that the 
religion of the primitive disciples of Christ was characterized by 
h^mg inward. It was the religion of the soul. The Saviour 
in fide an announcement of unspeakable importance, when He 
said, — is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not 
away^ the Comforter will not come unto you' He seems to have 
intended by this announcement, in part at least, to turn their 
attention from outward things, and to prepare their hearts to 
receive the fulness of the Holy Spirit, which He looked upon as 
the one thing necessary. 

“ The form is merely tl 3 sign of the thing. I may, perhaps, 
give offence in saying it, and am certainly liable to be misunder- 
stood ; but still it seems to me, that there may even be such a 
thing as outward praying, or praying in the form without the 
spirit. It is true the Saviour gave a form of prayer, which is a 
very wonderful one. Nevertheless, He rebukes long and osten- 
tatious prayers, and disapproves of frequent repetitions. He tells 
the disciples, that they are not heard for their much speaking ; 
and assigns as a reason, that their heavenly Father knows what 
they want before they ask Him. He says, ‘ When thou prayestj 
enter into thy closet.^ and pray to thy Father who seeth in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.' 
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“ Oh, sir I how much it is to be desired, that all persons, 
getting beyond mere outward supports, may have their life 
God and in God I Such a day will certainly come to pass. We 
see already some evidences of its approach in the lives of those 
who, in having no will but Christas will, live by faith ; whose 
whole joy is in having dispositions that are from God and with 
God ; and who regard all outwaid things as the mere transient 
signs and incidents, and not the reality of life. 

“ It is with earnestness, therefore, that I conjure you, sir, to 
aid souls to the utmost of your power, in their spiritual progress ; 
so that they may not stop short of God’s inward reign. The 
subjection of human selfishness by holy love, and the subjection 
of the human will by union with the Divine will, may be said 
to make Christ within us. Christ will come visibly in the clouds 
of heaven. But in the spiritual sense, and in some respects in 
the more important sense, He may come now ; He may come 
TO-DAY. Oh I let us labour for His present coming ; not for a 
Christ in the clouds, but for a Christ in the affections ; not for 
a Christ seen, but for a Christ felt ; not for a Christ outwardly 
represented, but for a Christ inwardly realized. ‘ Thou sendest 
forth thy Spirit^ they are created ; and thou renewest the face 
of the earthJ (Ps. civ. 30.) 

“ On this subject it is diflBcult for me to express my feelings, 
go strong are the desires which exist in me. When will men 
renounce themselves that they may find God ? Willingly, full 
willingly, I would shed my blood, I would lay down my life, if 
I could see the world seeking and bearing Christ’s holy image. 
— I remain yours in our Lord, 

“ J EANNE Marie B. de la Mothe Guyon.^' 

She had a brother, Gregory de la Mothe, apparently a sincere 
and pious man, connected with the Carthusians. To him she 
writes,^ — 

TO M. QREGOIRE BOUVikRES DE LA MOTHE. 

“ My dear Brother, — It is always with the greatest pleasure 
that I receive any tidings from you ; but your last letter gave 
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me more satisfaction than any previous ones. You are the only 
surviving member of onr family who appears to understand the 
dealings of God with me, and to appreciate my situation. I 
receive your letter as a testimonial of Christian union and 
sympathy. 

“ The Lord has seen fit to bless me much in the labours for 
a revival of inward religion^ especially in Grenoble, where the 
work was very wonderful. 

“ I speak to you, my dear brother, without reserve. And, in 
the first place, ray soul, as it seems to me, is united to God in 
such a manner that my own will is entirely lost in the Divine 
will. I live, t^ erefore, as well as I can express it, out of myself 
and all other creatures, in union with God, because in union 
with His will. ... It is thus that God, by His sanctifying grace, 
has become to me All iu all. The self which once troubled 
me is taken away, and T find it no more. And thus God, being 
made known in things or events, which is the only way in which 
the I Am, or Infinite Existence, can be made known, everything 
becomes, in a certain sense, God to me. I find God in every- 
thing which is, and in everything which comes to pass. The 
creature is nothing ; God i^ All. 

“ And if you ask why it is that the Lord has seen fit to blesa 
me in my labours, it is because He has first, by taking away my 
own will, made me a nothing. And in recognising the hand of 
the Lord, I think I may well speak of God's agency physically 
as well as mentally ; siiice He has sustained me in my poor 
state of health and in ray physical weakness. Weak as I have 
been. He has enabled me to talk in the day, and to write in the 
night. 

“ After the labours of *he day, I have, for some time past, 
spent a portion of the night in writing commentaries on the 
Scriptures. I began this at Grenoble ; and though my labours 
were many and my health was poor, the Lord enabled me, in 
the course of six months, to write on all the books of the Old 
Testament. 

“ I am willing, in this as in other things, to commit all to 

u 
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God, both in doing and suffering. To my mind it is the height 
of blessedness to cease from our own action, in order that God 
may act in us. 

And this statement, my dear brother, expresses my own 
condition, as it is my prayer that it may express yours. 

‘‘ In such a state, riches and poverty, and sorrow and joy, 
and life and death, are the same.'' In such a state is the true 
heavenly rest, the true Paradise of the spirit. 

“ In the hope and prayer that we may always be thus in the 
Lord, I remain, in love, your sister, 

“ Jeanne Marie B. de la Mothe Guyon. 

“Dec. 12, 1689/* 

GOD THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE TO HIS CHILDREN. 

[From her Poepas, Churchill’s Edition.') 

1 LOVB my God, but with no love of mine, 

For I have none to give ; 

I love thee. Lord ; hut all the lov^ in tblne. 

For by thy lovt I live, 

I am ftfl nothing, and rejoice to be 
Emptied, and lost, and swallow'd up in thee. 

Thou. Lord, alone, art all thy children need. 

And there Is none beside ; 

From thee the streams of bl-sseduess procee^ ; 

In thee the bless’d abide. 

FounUlii of life, and all-abounding grace. 

Our source, xyur centre, and our dwelling-pJaco. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Ftinelon — Character — Early designs — Interesting letter — Sent by Louis xit. as a mlsAonaijr 
to Poitou — Learns something of the religious labours of Madame Guyon — On his return, 
in 1688, passes through Montargis, and makes inquiries — Meets her for the first time at 
the con-\try residence of the Duchess of Charost, at Beine — They return to Paris together 
—Letters. 


At this period, Madame Guyon's history becomes interwoven 
with that of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, in a remarkable 
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manner. Tbe remarks, however, of the Chancellor D’Agues* 
seau on F^nelon, in the Memoirs of the Life of his Father, seem 
to me BO striking as well as just, that I am tempted to quote 
them here. 

‘‘ F^nelon,’^ says the Chancellor, “ was one of those uncom- 
mon men who are destined to give lustre to their age ; and who 
do equal honour to human hature by their virtues, and to litera- 
ture by their superior talents. He was affable in his deportment, 
and luminous in his discourse ; the peculiar qualities of which 
were a rich, delicate, and powerful imagination ; but which 
never let its power be felt. His eloquence had more of mild- 
ness in it t):an of vehemence : and he triumphed as much by 
the charms of his conversation as by the superiority of his 
talents. He always brought himself to the level of his company ; 
he never entered into disputation ; and he sometimes appeared 
to yield to others at the very time that he was leading them. 
Grace dwelt upon h^s lips. He discussed the greatest subjects 
with facility; the most trifling were ennobled by his pen ; and 
upon the most barren he scattered the flowers of rhetoric. The 
peculiar, but unaffected mode of expression which he adopted, 
made many persons beli#^^c that he possessed universal know- 
ledge, as if bv inspiration. It might, indeed, have been almost 
said, that he rather invented what he knew than learned it. He 
was always original and creative ; imitating no one, and himself 
inimitable. A noble tlngularity pervaded his whole person ; 
and a certain undefinable and sublime simplicity gave to his 
appearance the air of a prophet.^’ 

The account which is given of him by his contemporary, the 
Duke de St. Simon, is also striking. “ Fenelon,'' says St. 
Simon, “ was a tall man, thin, well made, and with a large 
nose. From bis eyes issued the fire and animation of his mind 
like a torrent ; and bis countenance was such that I never yet 
beheld any one similar to it, nor could it ever be forgotten if 
once seen. It combined everything, and yet with everything 
in harmony ; it was grave, and yet alluring ; it was solemn, 
and yet gay ; it bespoke equally tbe theologian, the bishop, and 
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tbe nobleman. Everything which was visible in it, as well as 
in his whole person, was delicate, intellectual, graceful, becom- 
ing, and, above all, noble. It required an effort to cease looking 
at him. All the portraits are strong resemblances, though they 
have not caught that harmony which was so striking in the 
original, and that individual delicacy which characterized each 
feature. His manners were answerable to his countenance. 
They had that air of ease and urbanity, which can be derived 
only from intercourse with the best society, and which diffused 
itself over all his discourse.” 

Fenelon, who added ardent piety to the highest order of 
talents, and to the graces of expression and manner, had formed 
the purpose to live and act solely for the cause of God. His 
first plan was to go as a missionary to Canada, at that time 
under France, and one which could not possibly furnish any 
attractions to a person of his turn of mind, separate from reli- 
gion. In the simplicity and love of liis,. heart, he was willing 
to spend the splendid powers which God had given him, in 
instructing a few ignorant savages in the way of life. 

Disappointed in this, he next turned his attention to Greece ; 
and he indulged the hope that he R-lght be permitted to preach 
the gospel in a land which could not fail to be endeared to him 
by many classical and historical recollections. There is a letter 
extant, written at this time, which would be interesting if in no 
other light than as a memorial of the } outhfui Fenelon, in which 
the warmth of his heart blends with the vividness of his imagi- 
nation. It is dated at Sarlat, and was probably addressed to 
Bossuet. The following is a part of it : — 

“ Several trifling events have hitherto prevented my return 
to Paris ; but I shall at length set out, sir, and I shall . almost 
fly thither. But, compared with this journey, I meditate a 
much greater one. The whole of Greece opens before me, and 
the Sultan flies in terror ; — the Peloponnesus breathes again in 
flberty, and the Church of Corinth shall flourish onc(i more ; — 
the voice of the apostle shall he heard there again. I seem to 
be transported among those enchanting places and those inesti- 
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inable rains, where, while I collect the most curious relics of 
antiquity, I imbibe also its spirit. I seek for the Areopagus, 
where St. Paul declared to the sages of the world the unknown 
God. I kneel down, 0 happy Patmos ! upon thy earth, and 
kiss the steps of the apostle ; and I shall almost believe that the 
heavens are opening on my sight. Once more, after a night of 
such long darkness, the dayfipring dawns in Asia. I behold the 
land which has been sanctified by the steps of Jesus, and crim- 
soned with His blood. I see it delivered from its profaneness, 
and clothed anew in glory. The children of Abraham are once 
more assembling together from the four quarters of the earth, 
over which tboy have been scattered, to acknowledge Christ 
whom they pierced, and to show forth the Lord^s resurrection to 
the end of time.” 

In this plan also he was disappointed. There was work for 
him in France. 

It was a part of the system of Louis XIV. to establish uni- 
formity of religion ; and he had the sagacity to see, that, in 
carrying out this difficult plan, he needed the aid of distinguished 
men. As a preliminary step, Louis had revoked the edict of 
Nantes. This edict, promulgated in 1598 by Henry IV., em- 
bodied principles of toleration, which furnished for many years 
a considerable degree of protection to the French Protestants. 
Intoxicated with power, and ignorant of that sacred regard 
which man owes to the religious rights and principles of his 
fellow-man, he bad commenced, previously to its revocation, 
a series of hostile acts, entirely inconsistent with the terms and 
principles of the edict of Henry. The sword was drawn in 
aid of the Church ; blood had already been shed in some 
places ; and it is stated that, soon after the revocation of the 
protecting edict, no less than fifty thousand families, holding 
their religion more precious to them than worldly prosperity, 
left France. 

So desirous was the French monarch of making the Boman 
Catholic the exclusive religion of his kingdom, that he united 
together different and discordant systems of proselytism, and 
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added the milder methods of persuasion to the argument of the 
sword. There were men among the Protestants who could never 
be terrified, but might possibly be convinced. And knowing 
their tenacity of opinion, if not the actual strength of their 
theological position, he was desirous of sending religious teachers 
among them, who were distinguished for their ability, mildness, 
and prudence. Under these circum stances, he cast his eye upon 
the Abb6 de Fenelon. 

The young Abbe waited upon the king. He received from 
the monarch's lips the commission which indicated the field and 
the nature of his labours. The labour assigned him was the 
difficult one of showing to the Protestants, whose property had 
been pillaged, whose families had been scattered, and blood shed 
like water, the truth and excellencies of the religion of their 
persecutors. Fenelon, who understood the imperious disposition 
of Louis, and at the same time felt an instinctive aversion to 
the violent course he was pursuing, saw the^ difficulty of his posi- 
tion. He consented, however, to undertake this trying and 
almost hopeless embassy on one condition only ; — namely, that 
the armed force should be removed from the province to which 
he should be sent as a missionary that military coercion 
should cease. 

In Poitou, which Louis had assigned him as the field of his 
missionary labours, Fenelon first heard of Madame Guyon. He 
became acquainted with the remarkable story of her missionary 
labours, of her writings on religion and religious experience, and 
of the high and somewhat peculiar character of her piety. His 
desire to know something more of this woman had not ceased 
when, after nearly a three years' residence, he completed the 
labours of his mission to Poitou, in which he had sepured 
the respect and affection of those from whom he differed in 
opinion. 

On his return, in the latter part of 1688, he passed through 
Montargis, the early scene of Madame Guyon's life. Thinking 
it proper to learn all that he conveniently could of her charac- 
ter, before he formed that more intimate acquaintance which ho 
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evidently designed after his return to Paris, he made all the 
inquiries necessary. “ Questioning several persons respecting 
her/' says M. de Bausset, “ who had witnessed her conduct dur- 
ing her early years, and while she was married, he was interested 
by the unanimous testimonies which he heard of her piety and 
goodness." 

At Paris, he learned more distinctly the facts which had 
reached him in the distant field of his missionary labours. He 
learned also, that she was in disgrace with the monarch. Had 
F6nelon, knowing as he did the jealous and imperious tendencies 
jf the mind of Louis, consulted merely worldly interest, he would 
have avoided ^ er. But, following the suggestions of his own 
benevolent heart, and of that silent voice which God utters in 
the souls of those who love Him, he did otherwise. 

Fenelon met Mailame Quyon, for the first time, at the house 
of the Duchess of Gharos^, who had a retired establishment at 
the village of Beine, a few miles beyond Versailles and St. Cyr, 
where Madame Guyon made frequent visits. 

It would somewhat save appearances, therefore, if Ffenelon 
could meet her here. And accordingly, their meeting at this 
place seems to have been th^ result of a private arrangement. 
They conversed together at much length, not on worldly sub- 
jects, for that was foreign to their feelings ; not on the external 
arrangements and progress of the Church, for that was a subject 
which had been familiar to them from childhood ; but on a sub- 
ject vastly more important than either, that of inward religion. 
The immense importance of the subject, the correspondence be- 
tween the doctrines of a transforming and sanctifying spirituality 
and the deeply felt needs of his own soul, the presence and fervid 
eloquence of a woman, whose rank, beauty, and afflictions could 
not fail to excite an interest exceeded only by that of her evan- 
gelical simplicity and sanctity, made a deep impression on the 
mind of FSne Ion. 

After spending a part of the day, they both returned to Paris 
in the same carriage, accompanied by a young female attendant, 
whom Madame Guyon kept with her ; which gave them still 
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farther opportunity to prosecute this conversation, and to explain 
more particularly her views of religious experience and growth. 
From that time they were intimate friends. 

Some days after my release from prison,^' she says, “ having 
heard of the Abbe de Fenelon, my mind was taken up with 
him with much force and sweetness. It seemed to me, that the 
Lord would make me an instrumerit of spiritual good to him ; 
and that, in the experience of a common spiritual advancement, 
He would unite us together in a very intimate manner. I in- 
wardly felt, however, that this interview, without failing to 
increase his interest in the subject of the Interior Life, did not 
fully satisfy him. And I, on my part, experienced something 
which made me desire to pour out my heart more fully into his. 
But there was not as yet an entire correspondence in our views 
and experience, which made me suffer much on his account. 

“ It was in the early part of the next day that I saw him 
again, (at the house of the Duchess of Bethune.) My soul de- 
sired that he might be all that the Lord would have him to be. 
We remained together for some time in silent prayer; and not 
without a spiritual blessing. The obscurity which had hitherto 
rested upon his spiritual views and began to disappear ; 

but still he was not yet such as I desired him to be. During 
eight whole days he rested as a burden on my spirit. During 
that time my soul suffered and wrestled for him ; and then, the 
agony of my spirit passing away, I foimd inward rest. Since 
that time, looking upon him as one wholly given to the Lord, 
I have felt myself united to him without any obstacle. And our 
union of spirit with each other has increased ever since, after a 
manner pure and ineffable. My soul has seemed to be united 
to his in the bond of Divine love, as was that of Jonathan to 
David. The Lord has given me a view of the great designs He 
has upon this person, and how dear he is to Him.^^ 

The following letter appears to have been the first that passed 
between them : — 

** P 4 R 13 , November 1688. 

“To THE Abb]6 de Fenelon, — I take the liberty to send you 
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some of my writings. It is my desire that you should act the 
part of a censor in regard to them. Mark with your disapproval 
everything in them which comes from the imperfections of the 
creature rather than from the Spirit of God. I have other writ- 
ings, which, if I did not fear to fatigue you, it would please 
me much to bring under your notice, to be preserved or to be 
destroyed as you might think* them worthy of preservation or 
otherwise. If I should learn that you do not consider those 
which are now sent as unworthy of your attention, I may send 
the others at some future time. As I send them in the spirit 
of submission to your theological and critical judgment, and 
with entire sincenty, I count upon ‘t that you will spare nothing 
which ought not to be spared. When you shall have read the 
sheets which I have sent to you, you will do me a favour by 
returning them with your correction's. 

“Permit me “* > expect that you will deal with me without 
^‘.eremony. Have no regard to me, separate from what is due 
to truth and to God's glory. God has given me great confidence 
in you ; but He does not allow me to cause you trouble. And 
you will tell me frankly when I do so. I am ready to keep up 
some correspondence with If God inspires you with dif- 

ferent views, let me know without hesitation. I readily submit 
myself to you. I have already followed your advice in the 
matter of confession. 

“ And now I will turn to another subject. For seven days 
past I have been in a state of continual prayer for you. I call 
it prayer, although the state of mind has been somewhat pecu- 
liar. I have desired nothing in particular ; have asked nothing 
in particular. But my soul, presenting continually its object 
before God, that God’s will might be accomplished and God’s 
glory might be manifested in it, has been like a lamp that bums 
without ceasing. Such was the prayer of Jesus Christ. Such 
is the prayev of the Seven Spirits who stand before God’s throne, 
and who are well compared to seven lamps that burn night and 
day. It seems to me that the designs of mercy, which God has 
upon you, are not yet accomplished. Your soul is not yet 
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brought into full harmony with God, and therefor# I suffer. 
My suffering is great. My prayer is not yet heard. 

“The prayer which I offer for you is not the work of the 
creature. It is not a prayer self-made, formal, and outward. It is 
the voice of the Holy Ghost uttering itself in the soul, an inward 
burden which man cannot prevent nor control. The Holy Ghost 
prays with effect. When this inward voice ceases, it is a sign 
that the grace which has been supplicated is sent down. I have 
Deen in this state of mind before for other souls, but never with 
such struggle of spirit, and never for so long a time. God's de- 
signs will be accomplished upon you. I speak with confidence ; 
but I think it cannot be otherwise. You may delay the result 
by resistance ; but you cannot hinder it. Opposition to God, 
who comes to reclaim the full dominion of the heart, can have 
no other effect than to increane and prolong the inward suffering. 
Pardon the Christian plainness with which I express myself. 

J. M. B. DEi,LA Mothe Guyon." 

They had opportunities of seeing each other both at Paris 
and Versailles. But still it was not convenient, and perhaps not 
proper, that they should see eac^Vf^ther very often. But the 
deep interest felt by Madame Guyop, and the ,inany questions 
which Fenelon found it necessary to propose to her higher ex- 
perience, rendered it necessary that they should correspond. 
The very next day she wrote anothe* letter, which we give in 
part : — 

** Pabis, November 1688. 

“ To THE Abb6 de fenelon, — So deeply absorbing has been 
the application of my soul to God on your account, that I have 
slept but little during the past night. And at this moment I 
can give an idea of my state only by saying, that my spirit, in 
the interest which it feels for your entire renovation, burns and 
consumes itself within me. ^ 

“ I have an inward conviction, that the obstacle, which has 
hitherto separated you from God, is diminishing and passing 
away. Certain it is, that my soul begins to feel a spiritual like- 
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ness and union with yours, which it has not preriously felt, 
God appears to be making me a medium of communicating 
good to yourself, and to be imparting to my soul graces which 
are ultimately destined to reach and to bless yours. It may not 
be improper to say, however, that while He is blessing and 
raising you in one direction, He seems to be doing that which 
may be the means of profitable humiliation in another, by 
making a woman, and one so unworthy as myself, the channel 
of communicating His favours. But I too must be willing to be 
where God has placed me, and not refuse to be an instrument 
in His hands. He assigns me my work. And my work is to be 
an instrument. And it is because I am an instrument, which 
He employs as He pleases, that He will not let me go. Never- 
theless, He makes me happy in being His prisoner. He holds 
me incessantly, and still more strongly than ever, in His pre- 
sence. And my b.:siness there is to present you before Him, 
that His will may be accomplished in you. And I cannot 
doubt, that the will of God is showing itself in mercy, and that 
you are entering into union with Him, because I find that my 
own soul, which has already experienced this union, is entering 
into union with you through i ; and in such a manner as no 
one can well explain, who h^s not had the experience of it. . . . 
So easy, so natural, so prompt are the decisions of the sanctified 
soul on all moral and religious subjects, that it seems to reach 
its conclusions intuitively. . . . 

Be so humble and childlike as to submit to the dishonour, if 
such it may be called, of receiving blessings from God through 
one so poor and unworthy as myself; and thus, the grace which 
God has imparted to my own heart flowing instrumentally into 
yours, and producing a similarity of dispositions, our souls shall 
become like two rivers, mingling in one channel, and flowing on 
together to the ocean. Receive, then, the prayer of this poor 
heart, since God wills it to be so. The pride of nature, in one 
in your situation, will cry out against it ; but remember that 
the grace of God is magnified through the weakness of the in- 
strumentality He employs. Accept this method in entire con- 
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tentment and abandonment of spirit, (as I have no doubt that 
you will,) simply because God wills it. And be entirely assured, 
that God will bless His own instrumentality, in granting every- 
thing which will be necessary to you. 

“ I close by repeating the deep sympathy and correspondence 
of spirit u hich I have with you. 

“eJKANNE Marie B. de la Mothe Guyon."' 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ReUgioui it&te of Fdnelou — Entire consecration to God — Perplexities — Correipondenoo with 
Madame Guyon — Interesting letter in answer to one from her — On the luooeniTe itepe of 
inward crucifixion — Of unfkToucable habits of the will, and the necessity of correoiinf 
them — Of the principle of faith in its relation to reason. 

Those who are acquainted with the personal history of F6ne- 
lon, know how fully he combined greatness of intellect with 
humility and benevolence of temper ; so that it was not difficult 
for him to associate with others, or even to receive instruction 
in those particulars in which his own experience was defective. 
And accordingly he did not hesiD^^^‘'*to state frankly those points 
in which he needed advice. He wa^ already a ’•eligious man in 
a high sense ; but still it seemed to him that he was not all 
that he ought to be, and not all that with Divine aid he could 
be. He panted for higher advancements. He could not rest, 
until, in the possession of victory over the natural evils of the 
heart, he had become one with God in freedom from selfishness, 
and in purity and perfectness of love. 

The first struggle of his mind seemed to turn upon the point, 
whether he should make to God that entire and absolute conse- 
cration of himself in all things, without which it is impossible 
that those higher results should be realized, to which his mind 
was now directed. 

Having taken this first and great step, he awaited the dealings 
of God with submission, but not without some degree of per- 
plexity. The way was new ; and it baffled in his case, as it 
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generally does in others, all the conjectures of merely human 
wisdom. The matter of forgiveness through Jesus Christ, as our 
Saviour, from the penalty of the violated law, was easily under- 
stood ; hut that of holy living, that of being kept moment by 
moment, in distinction from forgiveness in the first instance, 
presented itself as a problem attended with different incidents, 
and perhaps involving new principles. For two years they kept 
up a frequent intercourse by letter — in which it is easy to see 
her untiring patience and her deep religious insight. It was 
hard for him at first to understand, and to realize in practice, 
the great lesson of living by faith alone. Even at the end of 
some six or eight months after their correspondence commenced, 
he had questions to propose, and difficulties to be resolved. 

In this state of things she wrote him a long letter, in which 
she gives a general view of the process in which the soul, that 
is entirely consecrated to God, undergoes the successive steps 
f inward crucifixion and of progressive conformity, until it 
realizes the highest results. She took great pains with it. It 
is entitled, A Concise View of the SouVs Return to Ood^ and of 
its Rt' union with Him. 

To this we find a well -diiT^^^ted answer, at some length, from 
Fenelon, of which the following is a summary : — 

“ [Paeim,] Aug. 11 , 1689 . 

To Madame de ua Mo the Guyon, — I think, Madame, that 
I understand, in general, tue statements in the paper which you 
had the kindness to send to me ; in which you describe the 
various experiences which characterize the soul's return to God 
by means of simple or pure faith. I will endeavour, however, 
to recapitulate some of your views, as they present themselves 
to me, that I may learn whether I correctly understand them. 

“ I. The first step which is taken by the soul that has formally 
and permarently given itself to God, would be to bring what 
may be called its external powers — that is, its natural appetites 
and propensities, under subjection. The religious state of the 
soul at such times is characterized by that simplicity which 
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shows its sincerity, and that it is sustained oy faith. So that 
the soul does not act of itself alone, but follows and co-operates, 
with all its power, with that grace which is given it. It gains 
the victory through faith. 

“ II. The second step is to cease to rest on the pleasures of 
inward sensibility. The struggle here is, in general, more 
severe and prolonged. It is hai.d to die to these inward tastes 
and relishes, which make us feel so happy, and which God usu- 
ally permits us to enjoy and to rest upon in our first experience. 
When we lose our inward happiness, we are very apt to think 
that we lose God ; not considering that the moral life of the 
soul does not consist in pleasure, but in union with God^s will, 
whatever that may be. The victory here also is by faith ; 
acting, however, in a little different way. 

“ III. Another step is that of entire crucifixion to any reliance 
upon our virtues, either outward or inward. The habits of the 
life of SELF have become so strong, that there is hardly anything 
in which we do not take a degree of complacency. Having 
gained the victory over its senses, and having gained so much 
Strength that it can live by faith, independently of inward 
pleasurable excitements, the so^^J)egins to take a degree of 
satisfaction, which is secretly a selfish one, in its virtues, in its 
truth, temperance, faith, benevolence, and to rest in them as if 
they were its oum, and as if they gave it a claim of acceptance 
on the ground of its merit. We arc to be dead to them, con- 
sidered as ct)mmg from ourselves ; and alive to them only as 
the gifts and the power of God. We are to have no perception 
or life in them, in the sense of taking a secret satisfaction in 
them ; and, are to take satisfaction in the Giver of them only. 

“IV. A fourth step consists in a cessation or death to that 
repugnance which men naturally feel to those dealings of God 
which are involved in the process of inward crucifixion. The 
blows which God sends upon us are received without the oppo- 
sition which once existed, and existed oftentimes with great 
power. So clear is the sours perception of God’s presence in 
everything ; so strong is its faith, that those apparently adverse 
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dealings, once exceedingly trying, are now received not merely 
with acquiescence, but with cheerfulness. It kisses the hand 
that smites it. 

“ V. When we have proceeded so far, the natural man is 
dead. And then comes, as a fifth step in this process, the new 
LIFE ; not merely the heginning^ but a new life in the higher sense 
of the terms, the resurrection of the life of love. All those gifts 
which the fioul before sought in its own strength, and perverted 
and rendered poisonous and destructive to itself, by thus seeking 
them out of God, are now richly and fully returned to it, by the 
great Giver of all things. It is not the design or plan of God 
to deprive His creatures of happiness, but only to pour the cup 
of bitterness into all that happiness, and to smite all that joy 
and prosperity which the creature has in anything out of 
himself 

“ VI. A^d this life, in the sixth place, becomes a truly trans- 
formed life, a life in union with Oody when the will of the soul 
becomes not only confoitned to God practically and in fact, but 
is conformed to Him in everything in it, and in the relations it 
sustains, which may be called a disposition or tendency. It is 
then that there is su^'h a harmony between the human and 
Divine will, that they may properly be regarded as having be- 
come one. This, I suppose, was the state of St. Paul, when 
he says, ‘ I live ; yet not /, hut Christ liveth in me,' 

“ It is not enough to be merely passive under God's dealings. 
The spirit of entire submission is a great grace ; but it is a still 
higher attainment to become flexible ; that is to say, to move 
just as He would have us move. This state of mind might 
perhaps be termed the spirit of co-operationy or of Divine co- 
operation. In this state the will is not only subdued ; but, 
what is very important, all tendency to a different or rebellious 
state is taken away. Of such a soul, which is described as the 
Temple of the Holy Ghost, God himself is the inhabita»'’t and 
the light. 

“ This transformed soul does not cease to advance in holiness. 
Ft is transformed without remaining where it is ; new without 
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being stationary. Its life is love, all love ; Ihit the capacity of 
its love continually increases. 

‘‘ Such, Madame, if I understand them, are essentially the 
sentiments of the letter which you had the kindness to send mo. 

“ I wish you to write me whether the statement which I have 
now made corresponds with what you intended to convey. 

I would make one or two remarks further in explanation of 
what has been said. One of the most important Steps in the 
process of inward restoration is to be found in the habits of the 
will. This I have already alluded to, but it is not generally 
well understood. A man may, perhaps, have a new life ; but 
it cannot be regarded as a •perfectly transformed life^ a life 
brought into perfect harmony with God, until all the evil influ- 
ences of former habits are corrected. When this takes place, it 
is perhaps not easy to determine, but must be left to each one's 
consciousness. This process must take place in the will, as well 
%8 in other parts of the mind. The action of the will must not 
only be free and right, but must be relieved from all tendency 
in another direction resulting from previous evil habits. 

“ Another remark which I have to make, is in relation to 
faith. That all this great work is by faith, is true ; but I think 
we should be careful, in stating the doctrine of faith, not to place 
it in opposition to reason. On the contrary, we only say what is 
sustained both by St. Paul and St. Augustine, when we assert, 
that it is a very reasonable thing to believe. Faith is different 
from mere physical and emotive impulse ; and it would be no 
small mistake to confound those who walk by faith, with 
thoughtless and impulsive persons and enthusiasts. 

“Faith is necessarily based upon antecedent acts of intelli- 
gence. By the use of those powers of perception and reasoning, 
which God has given us, we have the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of God. It is by their use also, that we know that God 
has sptoken to us in His revealed word. In that woivl, which we 
thus receive and verify by reason, we have general truths laid 
down, general precepts communicated, applicable to our situa- 
tion and duties. But these truths, coming from Him who has a 
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right to direct us, are authoritative. They command. And it 
is our province and duty, in the exercise of faith in the goodness 
and wisdom of Him who issues the command, to yield obedience, 
and to go wherever it may lead us, however dark and mysterious 
the path may now appear. Those who walk by faith, walk in 
obscurity ; but they know that there is a light above th«m, 
which wiU, make all clear and bright in its appropriate time. 
We trust ; but, as St. Paul says, we know in whom we have trusted 

“ I illustrate the subject, Madame, in this way. I supposf 
myself to be in a strange country. There is a wide forest before 
me, with which I am totally unacquainted, although I must pass 
through it. I accordingly select a guide, whom I suppose to be 
able to conduct me through these ways never before trodden by 
me. In following this guide, I obviously go by faith ; but as I 
know the character of my guide, and as my intelligence or reason 
tells me that I ought to exercise such faith, it is clear that my 
faith in Him is not in composition to reason, but is in accordance 
with it. On the contrary, if I refuse to have faith in my guide, 
and undertake to make my way through the forest by my own 
sagacity and wisdom, I may properly be described as a person 
without reason, or as uiire&. Jifble ; and should probably suffer 
for my want of reason by losing my way. Faith and reason, 
therefore, if not identical, are not at variance. 

“ Fully subscribing, with these explanations, to the doctrine 
of faith as the life a\d guide of the soul, I remain, Madame, 
yours in our common Lord, Francis S. Fj^nelon.*^ 


CHAPTER XL. 

Remarks on FSnelon — Letter from M&dfttne Quyoo — Her remarks on faith — On the entire 
connecration of the will — Incident in her put experience UlustratiTO of the doctrine of faith 
— P^nelon appointed, August 1689, preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy—Chara,; ter of the 
Duke—Labourc of Ffinelon — The writings of F^nelon — The influence of Uadnme Guyon 
upon him— Her letter on hk appointment — ReriTal of religion at Dijon. 

The principles of the inward life commended themselves en« 
tirely to the mind of Fenelon. It is true that these principles. 
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sajing nothing of the support they have in the Scriptures, are 
found with slight variations in many of the Mystic writers ; in 
Kempis and Thauler, in Ruysbroke, in Cardinal Bona, in Cathe- 
rine of Genoa, in John of the Cross, and others ; hut Fenelon 
does not appear to have had much acquaintance with these 
waiters at this time* 

Although they were thus introduced to his notice through the 
instrumentality of a woman, who, though greatly accomplished 
in other respects, possessed but a limited knowledge of theologi- 
cal writings, and had learned them not so much from books as 
from the dealings of God with herself personally, they were 
nevertheless sustained by an inward conviction of their sound- 
ness. His enlightened and powerful mind, uninfluenced by the 
various prejudices which often prevent a correct perception, saw 
at once that they bore the signatures of reason and truth. And 
letting them have their full power upon himself, and endeavour- 
ing, with Divine assistance, to be what he felt that he ought to 
be, he stood forth to the world, not merely a man, hut a man m 
the image oj Christ ; not more commended by the powers of his 
intellect and the perfection of his taste, than by his simplicity of 
spirit, his purity, and benevoleneov 

It is in this inward operation tha^ we find the secret spring of 
that justice and benevolence, which impart unspeakable attrac- 
tions and power to his writings. They seem to be entirely ex- 
empted from the spirit of selfishness^, and to be bathed in purity 
and love. And I believe it is the general sentiment, that no 
person reads the writings of Fenelon without feeling that he was 
an eminently good and holy man. 

On receiving the letter of Fenelon, Madame Guyon wrote a 
letter in reply, the substance of which is as follows : — 

To THE ABBjfi DE FENELON, — It gives me great pleasure to 
perceive, sir, that you have a clear understanding W the senti • 
ments which I wished to convey. I agree with you entirely, 
that faith and reason, though different principles of action, are 
not opposed to each other. He, however, who lives by faith, 
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eeasM to reason on aelflsh principles and with eelfisb aims ; but 
submits his reason to that higher reason, which comes to man 
through Jesus Christ, the true conductor of souls. He who walks 
in faith, walks in the highest wisdom, although it may not appear 
such to the world. The world do not more clearly understand the 
truth and beauty of the life of faith, than the ancient Jews under- 
stood the Divine but unostenfatious beauty which shone in the 
life of Christ. A worldly mind, full of the maxims of a worldly 
life, is not in a situation to estimate the pure and simple spirit of 
one whose heart is conformed to the precepts of Divine wisdom. 

“You will notice, that I use the term disappropriation^ and 
entire disappropriation^ as ctmvenient expressions for freedom 
from all selfish bias whatever. I perceive that you understand 
and appreciate entirely the idea which I endeavoured imper- 
fectly to express ; namely, that the disappropriation or unselfish- 
ness of the V. ill is not to be regarded as perfect, merely because 
the will is broken down and submissive to such a degree as to 
have no repugnance whatever to anything which God in His 
providence may see fit to send. It is true, this is a very great 
grace. In a mitigated sense, the will, under such circumstances, 
may be regarded as dead ; J ’■•t, in the true and absolute sense, 
there is still in it a lingerii.g life. There still remains a secret 
tendency, resulting from former selfish habits, which leads it to 
look back, as it were, with feelings of interest upon what is lost : 
in other words, it prt? forth its purposes a little less promptly 
and powerfully in some directions, than it would have done if it 
had been required to act in others. Thus Lot's wife had deter- 
mined to leave the city of Sodom : she vigorously purposed, in 
going forth from the home where she had long dweltf to conform 
to the decrees of Providence, which required her departure ; 
but still, as she passed on, in her flight over the plain, there 
was a lingering attachment, a tendency to return, which induced 
her to look back. Her will, though strongly set in the right direc- 
tion, did not act in perfect freeness and power, in consequence of 
certain latent reminiscences and attachments, which operated as a 
hinderance. In like manner the Jews, when they left the land 
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of Qoshen, and were on their way to the better country which 
the Lord had promised them, often thought with complacency of 
their residence in Egypt, and of what they enjoyed there. 

“ In regard to the principle of faith, I will farther say, that 
it sometimes lies latent, as it were, and concealed in the midst 
of discomfort and sorrow. I recollect, that in the former periods 
of my experience I once spent a considerable time in a state of 
depression and deep sorrow, because I supposed I had lost Gk)d, 
or at least had lost His favour. My grief was great and with- 
out cessation. If I had seen things as I now see them, and had 
understood them then as I now understand them, I should have 
found a principle of restoration and of comfort in the very grief 
which overwhelmed me. How could I thus have mourned the 
loss of God*s presence, or rather what seemed to me to be such 
loss, if I did not love Him And how could I love Him, with- 
out faith in Him ? In my sorrow, therefore, I might have found 
the evidence of my faith. And it is a great truth, that in 
reality^ whatever may at times be the ’ appear anccy God never 
does desert, and never can desert, those who believe. 

“ Desiring to receive from you, from time to time, such sug- 
gestions as may occur, and believin" that your continued and 
increased experience in religious things will continually develop 
to you new truth, I remain, yours in our Lord, 

“ Jeanne Marie B. de la Mothe Guyon.'' 

About this time, Fenelon, selected in preference to able com- 
petitors, received from Louis XIV. the appointment of Tutor to 
his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, the heir- apparent to the 
throne of France. Fenelon was recommended to this place by 
the Duke de BeauvilHers, governor to the grandchildren of the 
king, of whom the Duke of Burgundy was the eldest. 

“ Louis XIV.,” says M. de Bausset, in remarking upon these 
appointments, had not hesitated for a moment as* to whom he 
should select as a governor for his grandson ; nor did Monsieur 
Beauvilliers hesitate a single moment as to the choice of a pre- 
ceptor. He nominated Ffenelon to that office on the 17th of 
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August 1689, the very day after his own appointment." The 
king approved the nomination, apparently with entire cordiality ; 
and the choice was greatly applauded in France. We have the 
testimony of Bossuet, who subsequently came into painful colli- 
sion with Fenelon, how satisfactory and gratifying it was to him. 

The appointment seems to have been unexpected by Fenelon; 
and certainly received without* any solicitation. The duty especi- 
ally assigned him, was to train up the young prince. He could 
not be ignorant of the vast responsibility of such an undertaking ; 
but he did not see fit to decline it. He entered upon bis duties 
in the September following. 

His pupil, the Duke of Burg indy, had but few of the elements 
requisite in one destined to be the ruler of a great people. In 
his natural dispositions he was proud, passionate, and capricious ; 
tyrannical to his inferiors, and haughty and disobedient to those 
who had the -vontrol of nim. 

“ The Duke of Burgundy," says Monsieur de St. Simon, “ was 
by nature terrible. In his earliest youth he gave occasions for 
fear and dread. He was unfeeling and irritable to the last ex- 
cess, even against inanimate objects. He was furiously impetu- 
ous, and incapable of ec ’ irinp- the least opposition, even of time 
and the elements, without ^ leaking forth into such intemperate 
rage, that it was sometimes to be feared that the very veins in 
his body would burst. This excess I have frequently witnessed'* 

These unhappy traits of disposition were rendered the more 
dangerous by being found in combination with very considerable 
powers of intellect. It was such a character that was committed 
to Fenelon to be trained, corrected, and remodelled. 

To this great task, upon the success of which apparently de- 
pended the hopes and happiness of France, Fenelon brought 
great powers of intellect, a finished education, and abrve all, 
the graces of a pure, humble, and believing heart. It this 
last trait, perhaps, more than the others that have be^n men- 
tioned, which had recommended him to the Duke de Beauvilliers. 
It was natural for him to desire that the young prince, while 
he had other advantages and means of culture, should not be 
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deprived of those connected with a religious example and with 
religious impreBsions. 

F^nelon undertook this difficult task, therefore, which he knew 
required something more than mere intellectual culture, as a 
man of faith and 'prayer. It would he interesting and profitable 
to enter into the details of his labours. It shows with how 
mucU devotedness he engaged in them, that he wrote for the 
special instruction of this prince bis well-known l^'ables and 
Dialogues. Each of the Fables, and also each of the Dialogues, 
was written on particular occasions and with particular objects ; 
having been composed for the most part, when the teacher found 
it necessary to remind bis pupil of some faults which he had 
committed, and to inculcate upon him the duty and the methods 
of amendment. 

There is reason to suppose, that his celebrated work, the 
Adventures of Telemachus, published many years afterwards, 
was also written at this time, and with the same general object. 
In this remarkable work, we have a Si-riking combination of 
sound judgment with great resources of imagination ; so that it 
is difficult to say, which is most to be admired, the wisdom and 
benevolence of its political and moral maxims, or the richness 
and beauty of its imagery. 

But here it is natural to make the inquiry : — What one, 
among all the biographers of Fenelon, has thought of ascribing 
the truth, purity, and love, which appear in these remarkable 
writings, and still more in his religious writings, the most of 
which appeared at a later period, to the influence of Madame 
Guyon ? At this very time he was receiving from her private 
conversations^ and correspondence, influences and principles which 
can never die. With scarcely an exception, the biographers of 
Fenelon notice this circumstance very slightly ; and in the little 
they have to say, speak less of the aid he received, than of the 
dangersi-he is supposed to Lave escaped. But it ought not to bo 
concealed, that it was a woman's mind, operating upon the mind 
of their author, from which no small portion of the light which 
pervades and embellishes them first proceeded. 
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This is anothe"' among the many facts, which go to show the 
vast extent, as well as the great diversity, of woman's influence. 
She not only forms man in childhood and youth, by that maternal 
influence which exceeds all other influence in wisdom, as well as 
in efficiency ; but in maturer years her power, though less ob- 
vious, perhaps, does not cease to exist. Many are the minds, 
whose controlling energy is felt in the movements and the destiny 
of nations, und whose names are imperishable in the monuments 
of history, that have been sustained and guided in their seasons 
of action and endurance, in the origination of plans of benevo- 
lence and patriotism, and in the fortitude which carried them 
into effect, by the inspirations of woman's genius and the gener- 
ous purity of her affections. 

And none need this influence more than truly great men. 
None are so great in this life as to be beyond the need of sup- 
port ; and there is something in om nature which proclaims that 
the kind of s ipport which they most frequently and most deeply 
need, is to be found here. Occupied with great conceptions, 
placed in trying and hazardous situations, burdened with anxie- 
ties, and pressed with peculiar temptations, who need more than 
they the consolations of her sympathy and the suggestions of 
her prudence ? 

Madame Gu/on, iri all labours, appreciated relations and 
effects. The soul of Fenelon, in itself, was not more dear than 
that of any other person. But when she considered the rela- 
tions in which he stc and the influence which he was capable 
of exerting, she felt how necessary it was that he should be 
delivered from inferior motives, and should act and live only in 
the Lord. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, on the very Tlay after his 
appointment, she wrote a letter, of which the following is the 
substance : — 

“ Paais, Auymt 18. 1689. 

“ To THE Abb£ de Fenelon, — 1 have received without sur- 
prise, but not without sincere joy, the news of your appointment, 
in which it seems to me his Majesty has done no more than 
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respond to yonr just claims. For some time past I have had 
but little doubt that it would devolve upon yourself. 

** The last time in which I attended the mass, at which you 
administered, I had an impression without being able to tell 
why, that I might not hereafter have so frequent opportunities 
to unite with you in this service. The secret prayer arose from 
my' heart, — 0 that, amid the artifices of the world to which he 
is exposed, he may ever be a man of a simple and childlike 
spirit / I understand now, better than I did then, why it was 
that the Lord gave me such earnest desires in your behalf. 

I should not be surprised, sir, if you should experience some 
degree of natural distaste to the office, but you will commit 
yourself to the Lord, who will enable you to overcome all such 
trials. Act always without regard to self The less you have 
of self, the more you will have of God. Great as are the natural 
talents which God has given you, they will be found to be use- 
ful in the employment to which you are now called, only in 
proportion as they move in obedience to^Divine grace. 

“ You are called, in God’s providence, to aid and to superin- 
tend in the education of a prince ; — whom, with all his faults, 
God loves, and has, it seems to me, designs to restore spiritually 
...to Himself. And I have the satisfy jtion of believing that, in 
this important office, you will feel it your duty lo act in entire 
dependence, moment by moment, on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. God has chosen you to be His instrument in this work ; 
and He has chosen you for this purpose, while He has passed 
by others, because He has enabled you to recognise and appre- 
ciate, in your own heart, the Divine movement. Although you 
may not, on account of the extreme youth of the prince, see im- 
mediately those fruits of your labours which you would naturally 
desire, still do not be discouraged. Die to yourself in your hopes 
and expectations, as well as in other things. Leave all with 
God. .Do not doubt that the fruit will come in its season ; and 
that God, through the faith of those that love Him and labour 
for Him, will build up that which is now in ruins. Perhaps you 
will be made a blessing to the king, his grandfather, also. 
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This mom'Tig, in particular, my mind was greatly exercised. 
And as I was thinking, in connexion wilh your character, and 
your position in society, of the deep interest which I had felt, 
and which I continued to feel, the thought arose in my heart. 
Why is it thus? why does the heavy responsibility of thus 
watching and praying rest upon me, and consume me f I am 
hut a little child^ an infant. But a voice seemed to utter itself in 
my hearty and to reply : — Say not that thou art a little one. 1 
have put my word in thy mouth. Oo where I shall send thee ; 
speak what I shall command. 

“ I speak, then, because I must do what the Lord has ap- 
pointed me to do, and because the Lord employs me as an instru- 
ment, and speaks in me. Aii'eady my prayer is in part answered. 
When the work is completed, and when I see, in the full sancti- 
fication of a soul which is so dear to me, all that I have looked 
for, and all that I have expected, then shall I be able to say, 
‘ Now^ Lora^ let thy servant depart in yeace ; for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.' — 5 remain yours in our Lord, 

Jej»nne Marie B. de la Mothe Guyon.'' 

In the early part of 1689, a few months before the events of 
which we are now speaKior . seme priests and theological doctors 
made a visit io Dijon an^i its neighbourhood. And, apparently 
to their great surprise, they found a considerable religious move- 
ment in progress, of which Madame Guyon was the reputed 
author, and which w^s evidently sustained by the free circula- 
tion of her writings. In her return from Grenoble to Paris in 
1686, she took Dijon in her way, and spent a day or two there. 
She left a deep impression on a few persons, especially Monsieur 
Claude Guillot, a priest of high character in the city. The seed 
thus sown in conversations, enforced by a single sermon from 
La Combe, sprang up and bore fruit; so that in 1689 the new 
religious principles excited much attention. The persons who 
visited Dijoii at this time, coming with some degree ot ecc.esias- 
tical authority, interposed to stop this state of things. Among 
other things they collected three hundred copies of the work oj 
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Madame Ov^on on Prayer^ and caused them to be publicly 
burned. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

ie92 — liabourK of Madame Gujou — Interriew* with Madame dc Mainteuon — Cnhappinehr 
of the latter — Institution of Bt. Cjr — Interriews between Madame de M^aintenon and 
Madame Guyon — Labours of Madame Quyon with the young ladies— Letters to them — 
Madame Guyon Tisited by Bister Malin, resident at Ham — Public attention directed to 
her again — InterTiew with Peter Nicole — Interriew with Monsieur Boileau, brother of the 
poet — Writes at his suggestion “A Concise Apology for the Bhort Method of Prayer” — 
Poisoned by one of her serTants — Temporary concealment — Friendship of M. Fouquet — 
His aickn''88 and death. 

The letters which passed between Madame Guyon and F6ne- 
lon, the greater part of them during this period of a little more 
than two years, or at most three years, occupy nearly a full 
volume of her printed correspondence. The same great objects 
led them also to seek each other’s company, with a view to a 
more direct interchange of opinions. Tlrjse interviews at one 
period were frequent. 

She resided with her daughter till the year 1692. Here, 
more than anywhere else, Fenelon had interviews with her. 

“ The family,” she says, “ into whicli my daughter married, 
being of the number of the Abbe Fenelon's frien^is, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing him. Our conversations turned 
upon the inward and spiritual life. From time to time he made 
objections to my views and experience, which I endeavoured to 
answer with sincerity and simplicity of spirit. The doctrines of 
Michael de Molinos were so generally condemned, that the 
plainest things began to be distrusted ; and the terms used by 
writers on the spiritual life, were for the most part regarded as 
objectionable, and wer3 set aside. But, notwithstanding these 
unfavourable circumstances, I was enabled so fully to explain 
everything to Fenelon, that he gradually entered into the views 
which the Lord had led me to entertain, and finally gave them 
his unqualified assent. The persecutions, which he has since 
suffered, are an evidence of the sincerity of liis belief.” 
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But while Bht> was thus labouring and praying to renovate 
and to mould anew the mind of that remarkable man, she 
found time and disposition to labour for others. During her re- 
sidence at the house of her daughter, where, besides frequent 
interruptions from company, she could not fail to be constantly 
reminded of the claims and duties of her near relationship, her 
religious labours, it is true, were somewhat circumscribed, ftut, 
as soon as the new relations and interests of her daughter would 
permit, she felt that the claims of the great cause required her 
to alter her situation. And accordingly, after the lapse of about 
two years, she once more hired for her residence a private house 
in Paris. 

In 1692, her acquaintance with Madame de Maintenon be- 
came somewhat intimate. I’his celebrated woman, although for 
political reasons she was not publicly acknowledged as such, 
had been privately married to Louis XIV. She had his confi- 
dence as well as his affections ; and for many years the most 
important affairs of FrVince depended, in a great degree, upon 
her cognizance and concurrence. Her power was felt to be 
hardly less than that of the king. The greatest men of the 
kingdom paid her homage. Everything which wealth or art 
could furnish, was put in re piisition to render her happy. Buk 
still there wa8*a void within her which the riches and honours of 
the world could not supply. 

Her letters, which show ber talents and many excellent points 
of character, disclose also a sorrow of mind which she felt could 
have no halm but in religion. It is not the world which can 
heal the wounds it has itself made. 

Writing to Madame de la Maisonfort, she says Why can 
I not give you my experience ? Why can I not make you sen- 
sible of that uneasiness which preys upon the great, and the 
difiiculty they labour under to employ their time ? Do you not 
see that I am dying with melancholy, in a height of fortune 
which once my imagination could scarce have conceived ? I 
have been young and beautiful, have had a high relish of plea- 
sure, and have been the universal object of love. In a more 
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advanced age, I have spent years in intellectual pleasures ; I 
have at last risen to favour; but I protest to you, my dear 
Madame, that every one of these conditions leaves in the mind 
a dismal vacuity/** 

Under these circumstances, she sought and valued the com- 
pany of Madame Guyon. She needed the intercourse and advice 
of persons of piety. There was something in her person and 
manners which attracted her. She saw her from time to time 
afterwards ; and at this time she went so far as to invite her to 
the royal palace at Versailles ; and felt it no dishonour, as she 
certainly felt it a great satisfaction and relief, to hear from the 
lips of her misrepresented and persecuted visitant the story of a 
Saviour*s condescension, the remedy for sin, and the victory which 
Christ can give over the ills of our fallen nature. 

Among the objects which occupied much of the time and 
affections of Madame de Maintenon, was the celebrated Institu- 
tion of St. Cyr, which she established in 1686. It was a charit- 
able Institution, combining both literary- and religious objects, 
designed for the support and education of indigent young ladies, 
at any period under twenty years of age ; the daughters of 
persons who had suffered losses or spent their lives in the 
"'«o?vice of the state. Two hundred and fifty young ladies, 
many of them from illustrious but unfortunate families, were 
assembled there. 

Tired of the splendour and cares of Versailles, and attracted 
by the quiet and benevolence of an institution founded on such 
principles, Madame de Maintenon spent much of her time, at 
this period, at St. Cyr. It was here that Madame Guyon met 
her still more frequently than at Versailles'. St. Cyr furnished 
better opportunities for private and protracted conversations, by 
its retired and less worldly aspects ; and they could meet there 
without exciting the suspicions of Louis. Madame de la Maison- 
fort, heir friend and relative, was employed at this time as an 
instructress in the institution. In her visits also, firom time to 
time, to the Duchess of Charost, at her residence at Beine, to 

♦ See Voltalre’B Life of LuuU XIV,. ¥ 0 ! IL cbap 26. 
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whom she was Sow related by the marriage of her daughter, she 
was accustomed to take a route which led to the vicinity of St. 
Cyr. So that under these circumstances she found it not more 
agreeable to her feelings, than it was entirely convenient for her, 
frequently to visit there. 

Madame de Maintenon, pleased and edified by the conversa- 
tions and instructions of Madame Guy on, gave her liberty to 
visit the young ladies of the Institution, and to converse with 
them on religious subjects. Nothing could have been more 
agreeable than such a labour, for which Providence seems to 
have especially fitted her. The Divine presence and blessing 
which almost uniformly att>^nded her in other places, did not 
desert her here. Several of the young ladies,*’ she says, “ of 
the House or Institution of St. Cyr, having informed Madame 
de Maintenon, that they found in my conversation something 
which attrpictefl them to God, she encouraged me to continue my 
instructions to them ; and by the great change in some of them, 
with whom she had pKfeviously not been well satisfied, she found 
she had no reason to repent it.” 

It was something new to the members of this institution, — 
some of whom were from fashionable though reduced families, 
while others of a more serivUS turn probably had nothing wie 
than a form of godliness, — to hear of redemption, and of perma- 
nent inward salvation by faith. All of them had been accus- 
tomed more or less to tl»e ceremonials of religion ; and it was 
not unnatural for them to confound the ceremonial with the 
substance, the sign with the thing signified. This might not 
have been the case in all instances ; but generally they regarded 
their acceptance with God as depending, in a gieat degree at 
least, on a number of outward observances, rather than on 
inward dispositions. 

Turned by the conversation of Madame Guyon from the out- 
ward to the inward, led to reflect upon their own situation and 
wants, they saw that there is something better than worldly 
vanity ; and began to seek a truer, sincerer, and higher position. 
They understood and felt deeply for the first time, that religion, 
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something more than the mere ceremonial, is Ufe ; and that 
they only are wise, and true, and happy, who live to God. How 
far this moral and religious revolution went in this institution 
is not known ; but it seems to have been general. A serious- 
ness pervaded it, such as had not existed there before ; there 
was a general recognition of the claims of God ; and the spirit 
of iaith and prayer, of purity and of true benevolence, took, in 
a great degree, the place of thoughtless scepticism and frivolous 
gaiety 

Not unfrequently she received from some of them letters, 
proposing inquiries on inward experience and practical duty. 
She sometimes wrote to them on special occasions, without being 
invited to it by formal inquiries. The following extracts will 
illustrate her labours in this way : — 

“ Mademoiselle . I have heard of your sickness, not 

without being sensibly affected by it ; but it has been a great 
satisfaction to find that God has been ^present with you, and 
that your outward sorrows have had an inward reward. Afflic- 
tions are the allotment of the present life ; and happy will it be. 
Mademoiselle, if you shall learn the great lesson of always im- 
•*p:'''ving them aright. This, I think, you will be able to do, if 
you are faithful to the inward voice. It is God's decision ; or, 
if you prefer it, it is God's voice ; the voice of God in the soul. 

“ One of the most important con litions on which we can 
have this inward Divine utterance, is this , — The soul must be in 
perfect simplicity ; that is to say, it must be free from all the 
varieties of human prejudice and passion. It is an easy thing 
to grieve the Spirit of God. He dwells in and guides the soul, 
which, in looking at God's will alone, is in simplicity ; but He 
leaves the soul which is under any degree of selfish bias. 

“ In order, therefore, to hear the voice of God in the soul, we 
must la/ aside all interests of our own. It is necessary for ui 
to possess a mind, if we may so express it, in EQuriiBRio ; that 
is to say, balanced from motives of self neither one way nor the 
other. 
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** Not doubting that you will receive the Buggestions of this 
letter as the result of my sincere affection, and of my earnest 
desire for your religious good, I remain yours, 

** Jeanne M. B. de la Mothe Guyon.” 

The following appears to have been written to a married l^dy ; 
but probably one with whom Madame Guyon had previously 
become acquainted at St. Cyr : — 

“ Madame . Our friend N has departed. She was 

a choice and excellent young woman ; and, in leaving a world 
where she endured so man^ trials, she has received the recom- 
pense of her labours and sufferings. 

“ You are right, Madanie, in saying that it is not common 
for UB tc meet with such treasures of grace. They are indeed 
more rare ^hao can be expressed. Few, very few, go, as she 
did, to the bottom of the heart. 

“ The great majorify of those who profess an interest in reli- 
gious things — religious teachers and guides, as well as seekers 
of religion — stop short, and are satisfied with the outside and 
surface of things. They^orn ament and enrich the exterior of the 
ark, forgetting that God f.^mmanded Moses to begin with cue 
inside and overlay it with gold, and afterwards to ornament the 
outside. Like the Pharisees of old, they make clean the outside 
of the cup and platter, bat leave the inside impure. In other 
words, while they endeavour to make a good appearance to men 
outwardly, they are inwardly full of self-love, of self-esteem, of 
self-conceit, and of self-will. How different the religious state, 
if such it may be called, of these persona from tjiat of our de- 
parted friend ! 

“ Why do you make a difficulty, Madame, in speaking to me 
about your dress ? Should you not be free, and tell me all ? 
You hav^ done well in laying aside the unnecessary ornament to 
which you refer. I entreat you never to wear it again. I am 
quite confident also, that, if you would listen to the secret voice 
which speaks in the bottom of your heart, you would find more 
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things to put off. Perhaps you will say, that you must regard 
your husband's feelings. This is true ; but I am persuaded, 
that, in his present favourable dispositions, you will please him 
as much by laying aside those ornaments as by wearing them. 

“ Consider what you owe to God, and promptly crucify all the 
pretexts of nature. You will never make any sucn crucifixion 
of the desires and pretensions of the natural life, without drawing 
down some returns of Divine grace upon you. 

‘‘ A Christian woman should be distinguished by a neat and 
modest dress, but not so affected and ornamented as to attract 
attention. It is not necessary, however, to lay down an invari- 
able rule. You should wear apparel suited to your situation in 
life ; but you will pardon me for suggesting the propriety and 
duty of putting off those superfluous ribbons. I am confident 
that, in so doing, you will not he less pleasing in the eyes of your 
husband ; and that you will be much more so in the eyes of Him 
whom you wish to please above all. 

“ I am desirous, when you write to me, that you should feel 
the greatest confidence and freedom. Do not be afraid to pro- 
pose questions upon things which the world might regard as 
trifling. So far from lessening my esteem for you, it will have 
a different effect, because I infer from your apxiety in such 
particulars, that you have a disposition to give yourself wholly 
to God. It is a sign, I think, that God, in making you attentive 
and careful in the smallest things, is ^laying the foundations of 
His inward work in the very centre of the heart. 

“ Most earnestly I beseech you to be faithful to Him. In fol- 
lowing the Divine guidance, and in doing the Divine will, you 
will find a thousand times more satisfaction than in the pleasures 
which the world can impart to you. 

“ Thus desiring that you may be guided and kept, I remain 
yours in our Lord, Jeanne M. B. de la Mothe Guyon." 

® to 

A religious movement in such an institution as that of St. 
Cyr, could not well take place without being extensively known. 
Her opposers, who seem to have supposed that her zeal would 
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be checked by thh discipline of her first imprisonment, were once 
more on the alert. 

It was not only at Paris, at Dijon, at Versailles, and St. Cyr, 
that her influence was felt ; but there began to be evidences of 
it in other places. A single incident will illustrate this : — A 
sister Malin, resident at Ham, in the then province of Picardy, 
was so deejply impressed with the necessity of religious instruc- 
tion, that she came to Paris for the sole purpose of obtaining 
such instruction from Madame Guyon. She had charge of an 
institution for the education of girls; and seemed desirous to 
learn the truth for others as well as herself. To cases of this 
kind Madame Guyon always gave a prompt and earnest atten- 
tion. 

Persons also sought her society who had no faith in her doc- 
trines, but were either anxious to obtain further information, or 
to convert her to their own views. There were many such ; and 
among them was Peter Nicole, known extensively by a multi- 
plicity of writings on various subjects, and as the friend and 
literary associate of Arnauld, the Port-Royalist. “ An acquaint- 
ance of mine,^' she says, “ an intimate friend also of Monsieur 
Nicole, had often heard him speak against me. This person 
thought that it would not pe 'Lfificult to remove the objection^lJI 
Nicole, if we could be made personally acquainted, and have 
opportunities of conversation. He thought this important, be- 
cause many had received Mieir impressions from him. Accord- 
ingly, although with some reluctance on my part, we met. 

“ After some little conversation, he referred to my book, en- 
titled the Short and Easy Method of Prayer, and made the 
remark that it was fall of errors, I proposed thai we should 
read th^ book together ; and I desired him to tell me frankly 
and kindly those things in the book which seemed objectionable ; 
expressing the hope, at the same time, that I might be able to 
meet and atiswer them. He expressed himself well satTsficd ; 
and, accordingly, we read the book through together with much 
attention. 

“ After we had read it partly through, I asked him to specify 

Y 
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his objections ; but he replied, that, so far, he had none. After 
we had completed the book, I repeated the question. ‘ Madame,' 
said Nicole, ‘ I find that my talent is in writing, and not pre- 
cisely in personal discussions of this kind. If you have no 
objections, I will refer you to a learned and good friend of mine, 
Monsieur Boileau. He will be able to indicate the imperfections 
of the book ; and perhaps you will be able to profit by his sug- 
gestions.''' 

Nicole was a very learned man, and a great master of reason- 
ing. But he had probably never read the book, and hence his 
peculiar and not very creditable position at this time. A year 
or two afterwards, however, he published a book, in which he 
strongly attacked the opinions held by Madame Guyon, and 
others, or rather their opinions as he understood them* 

A few days after this interview, she saw his friend, Monsieur 
Boileau, a brother of the French poet and satirist. “ He intro- 
duced the subject," she says, “ of my little book on Prayer. I 
told him the state of mind in which I wrote it. He remarked 
that he was entirely persuaded of the sincerity of my intentions ; 
but he said that the book was liable to fall into the hands of 
some who might misapply it. I asked him the favour to point 
ShiTthe passages in it, which caused this anxiety. Accordingly, 
we looked over the book together ; and when he came to such 
passages, I gave explanations, which seemed to satisfy him. 

“ When we had finished, he said, ‘oMadame, all that is wanted 
is a little more in the way of explanation.' And he pressed me 
very much to write something additional and explanatory, which 
I agreed to do. A few days after, T completed what he wished 
me to writ^ and sent it to him for examination ; and he seemed 
to be well satisfied. I revised it once or twice ; and he urged 
me much to print it." 

It was printed some time afterwards, and is entitled, A concise 
Apology for the Short and Easy Method of Prayer. 

Constantly labouring in the cause of religion, blessed in those 

* Rifutntion des PHncipaks Errrurs (tes Qui^tisUs, eontmues dans let livrfs censuHi 
uar rardonnancs de Monseujneur V Areheviune. de Paris 'he Harl<xi\ du 16 OcUibrt 1694 
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labours continually to an extent seldom witnessed, listened to 
with great attention by the ignorant, and criticised or attacked 
by the learned, her name came once more into general notice^ 
and excited a general hostility. The outcries were loud, deep, 
and revengeful. Her enemies, seeing the difficulty of quenching 
the light of her piety by any ordinary means, resorted to .the 
most dreadful measures. Attempts were made, through one of 
her servants, who seems to have been bribed for that purpose, to 
put her to death by poison. She refers to this painful incident 
very briefly. 

One of my servants," she says, ‘‘ was prevailed upon to give 
me poison. After taking it, I suffered such exquisite pains, that, 
without speedy succour, I should have died in a few hours. The 
servant immediately ran away, and I have never seen him since. 
At the time it did not occur to me that I was poisoned, until 
my physicians came in, and informed me that such was the case. 
My servant vas ibe immediate agent; but I am in possession of 
circumstances which gd strongly to show that others originated 
it. I suffered from it for seven years afterwards." 

So great was the ercitement that she thought it prudent to 
live in entire concealment for some months. No one knew 
where she was, except Iiio.-si^ur Fouquet, the uncle of her ikm- 
in-law. He obtained by authority which he had from her, the 
the funds necessary for her support ; and kept her advised of the 
movements of her enemie... 

Madame Guyon hoped, by retiring for a time altogether from 
notice, there would be some cessation to these attacks. But she 
was mistaken. As soon as she disappeared, the report was cir- 
culated, that she had gone into the provinces to disseminate her 
doctrines there ; so that her retirement tended rather to increase 
than to allay the ferment. Under these cir^^stances she 
thought it best to return borne. 

Soon after this, occurred the sickness and death of her friend 
Monsieur Fouquet. In him she found one who not only sym- 
pathized in her religious views and feelings, but aided her much 
as an adviser in her affairs. Madame Guyon seems to have had 
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entire confidence in his religious experience, pr^tical prudence, 
and friendly dispositions. And in consequence of the family 
connexion now existing between them, she could consult him 
without being subjected to the suspicions and misinterpretations 
which might have attended the presence and aid of other per- 
son^ His last moments were moments of triumphant peace. 
The following letter was written to him by Madame Guyon, a 
short time before his death : — 

“ To Monsieur Fouquet. — Regarding your departure as near 
at hand, I cannot help saying that, in losing you, I lose one of 
my most faithful friends ; perhaps I may add, that I lose the 
only friend in whom, under existing circumstances, I can repose 
with entire confidence in all things. I feel my loss ; but the 
sorrow which I experience does not prevent my rejoicing in the 
happiness which is yours. It is not your situation which is to 
be regretted, but rather that of those who are left behind. God, 
who has made us one in spirit, has atinounced the hour of 
separation. May the blessing of our Divine Master rest upon 
you ! 

“ Go then, happy spirit ; — go, and receive the recompense 
resuvved for all those who have given themselves to the Lord in 
a love which is pure. As we have been united in time, may we 
he united in eternity. Let your parting prayer be for her who 
is left behind, and for the spiritual chihlren whom the Lord has 
given her, that in all time, and in all things, they may be faith- 
fill to His adorable will. 

“ Farewell ; — and, as you ascend to the arms of Him who has 
prepared a place for you, be an ambassador for me, and tell 
Him that my soul loves Him. 

“ Jeanne M. B. de la Mothe Guyon.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Rtfwrte la h«r behalf — Sh« objects to the course proposed — Bossuet — His chanicter and 
position — Alarmed at the progress of the new doctrine — Interriew with Madame Giiyon — 
Second interriew — The conrersation — Effect upon Madame Qujon — Correspondence be- 
tween them — Attacked with a fever. 

In this state of things, some of the friends of Madame Giiyon 
undertook some measures in her behalf. Fearing either some 
acts of personal violence, or some impressions on the minds of 
those in authority, which might perhaps lead to a renewed iui- 
prisonment, they drew up a memorial to the king, the object of 
which was to give a correct account of the incidents of her life 
and of her motives of action, with a view to vindicate and to 
protect her. This memorial was drawn up with the concurrence 
and approbation of Madame de Maintenon, who thought it pro- 
per to show it to Madame Guyoii. 

“ This paper,*' says Madame Guyon, “ although it was a 
pleasing evidence of the kindness of those who had a share in 
framing it, gave me spme uneasiness. I had some doubts 
whether it w'ls the will cf God that I should be protected and 
vindicated in that manner. I was jealous of myself, lest I 
should be found improperly resting upon a human arm, or too 
eager to be relieved from that burden of trial, which God's wis- 
dom had seen fit to impose. I earnestly requested my friends 
not to take this course, but to leave me to the natural develop- 
ments of Providence. They respected my wishes ; and the 
memorial was accordingly suppressed." • 

The new spirituality, as it was sometimes termed, particularly 
arrested the attention of Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, at this time 
confessedly the leader of the French Church. And if we esti- 
mate him chiefly by his intellectual strength, he deserved to be 
so. Possessed of vast learning and not greater in the amount 
of his knowledge than in the powers which originated and con- 
trolled it, he brought to the investigation of religious subjects 
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the combined lights and ornaments of research, o^ reasoning, and 
of rich imagination. 

By his work, entitled, A History of the Variations of the 
Doctrines of the Refonned Churches^ in which he bad subjected 
the doctrines of Luther and of the other Protestant reformers to 
a severe scrutiny, he had not only acquired a splendid reputa- 
tion, but bad placed himself in a position which led Jiim to be 
regarded by Koman Catholics as emphatically the defender of 
the faith. This reputation was so dear to him, that he had for 
many years, as if by strong instinct, fixed his withering eye on 
the slightest heretical deviations. He knew well what was going 
on in Prance. But he who bad broken the spear with the 
strongest intellects of the world, felt some reluctance to entering 
the lists with a woman. 

It seemed to him impossible that Madame Guyon, whatever 
might be her talents and personal influence, could produce an 
impression, either in Paris or elsewhere, which could be danger- 
ous to the Church. And if it were so, was it not enough, that 
D'Aranthon and Father Innocentius, men of distinguished ability 
and of great influence, had already, in the early and distant 
places of her influence, set in motion measures of opposition ; 
measures sustained at Paris by the efforts of 3^a Mothe and 
De Harlai, of Nicole and Boileau, aided by a multitude of sub- 
ordinate agencies ? 

But the result did not correspond Vith his anticipations. If 
such distinguished men as the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chev- 
reuse, and more than all, if such a man as Fenelon, on whom 
the hopes of France had fastened as its burning and shining 
light, had ccme under this influence, to what would these things 
lead? It seems never to have occurred to him, that the band 
of the Lord might be in all this. He is not wise who thinks 
lightly of the influence of a woman who has the great intellec- 
tual powers, accomplished manners, and serious and deep piety 
of Madame Guyon. But God has chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty. Has He 
not declared, and has He not sustained the declaration by the 
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history of spirftiial movements in all ages df the world, that He 
has selected “ things which are not^ to bring to nought things 
that are 

God will so work, and employ such instrumentality, as to 
glorify Himself. It was not Madame Guy on, hut God in her, 
who produced these results. She had undergone those deeply 
rearching and purifying operations of the Holy Spirit which 
consume the pride and power, “the hay and the stubble'* of 
nature, and leave the subject of it nothing in himself. She could 
find no term which so exactly expressed her situation as the word 
Nothing, But it was a favourite idea with her also, that the 
All of God — His presence, wisdom, and power — dwells, more 
than anywhere else, in the nothing of the creature. This, which 
Bossuet seems not fully to have understood, was the source of 
her influence. 

The case of Fenelon, in particular, troubled him ; Fenelon, 
whose talents he knew, whose friendship he valued, and of whose 
piety and influence hi had the highest hopes. He determined, 
therefore, though with some reluctance, to put forth his own 
great strength, and to risk his own splendid reputation, in the 
attempt to extinguish this new heresy. But he had known 
Madame Guyon only^)y report; and he thought it duo to 
charity and truth, to form a personal acquaintance as a means 
of more distinctly ascertaining her views. He accordingly 
visited her, for the first ‘ime, at her residence in Paris, with the 
Duke of Chevreuse, in September 1693. The conversation was 
at first of a general character. Bossuet remarked, that he had 
formerly read, with a degree of satisfaction, her Treatise on 
Prayer, and Commentary on the Canticles. The Duke directed 
his attention to the work entitled The Torrents. He imme- 
diately cast his eye rapidly over some passages. A few moments 
after, he remarked, without condemning anything, that some 
things required explanation. • 

Bossuet made a number of remarks on the necessity and 
reality of an inward and spiritual life, which were highly grati- 
fying to Madame Guyon. The interview terminated with a pro- 
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position on h«r part, whicli was accepted by Bossuet, that he 
should examine at his leisure all her writings, and make known 
more definitely his opinions upon them. 

A second meeting took place, January 30, 1694. In the 
interval, the Duke of Chevreuse, with the permission of Madame 
Guj^on, in order to give him a full view of her history and cha- 
racter, put into the bands of Bossuet the manuscript of her 
Autobiography. He read it carefully, and politely wrote a 
letter to the duke, expressive of the interest he felt in it. 

All her printed works also were submitted to him, so that 
Bossuet felt prepared to state some of the objections which he 
felt to her views. 

At the request of Bossuet, both this and his previous interview 
were kept as secret as possible. The reason he gave was, that 
the relations existing between him and the Archbishop of Paris, 
who was probably jealous of his superior knowledge and reputa- 
tion, were such as to render it desirable. At bis request, also, 
he met her at the house of one of his 'own friends, the Abb4 
Jannon, in the street Cassette, near the Convent or House of 
the religious association, called the Daughters of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

A-^ 2 ?.all part of the conversation is given by Madame Guyon 
in her Autobiography. What is wanting can, I think, be made 
up, in a considerable degree, from her subsequent correspondence 
with Bossuet, and her work entitled, A concise Apology for the 
Short Method of Prayer. With these aids I have ventured to 
give the following conversation, as expressive of the substance 
of what passed, without attempting the precise terms of it. It 
is rendered ^markable by the topics, and the relation of the 
parties; and it should not be forgotten, that, while Madame 
Guyon stood foremost among women of intellect as well as piety, 
Bossuet was at that time the most distinguished of the theolo- 
gians of Europe. 

Bossuet , — The doctrines which you advance, Madame, involve 
the fact of an inward experience above the common experience 
of Christians, even those who have a high reputation for piety. 
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Madame OuySn. — I hope, sir, it will not be regarded as an 
offence, if I indulge the hope and belief, that a higher experi- 
ence, even a much higher one, is practicable than that which we 
commonly see. 

Bossuet. — Certainly not. But when we see persons going so 
far as to speak of a love to God without any regard to self^ of 
the entire sanctification of the heart, and of Divine union, have 
we not reason to fear that there is some illusion ? We are told 
that there is “ none that doeth good and sinneth not.^' 

Madame Quyon. — There is no one, except the Saviour, who 
has not sinned. There is no one who will not always be entirely 
unworthy. Even when there is a heart which Divine grace has 
corrected and has rendered entirely upright, there may still be 
errors of perception and judgment, which will involve relatively 
wrong and injurious doing, and render it necessary, therefore, 
to apply continually to the blood ot Christ. But while I readily 
concede all this, I cannot forget that we are required to be like 
Christ; and that the Saviour Himself has laid the injunction 
upon us to love God with all our heart, and to be perfect as our 
heavenly Father is perfect. My own experience has added 
strength to my convictions. 

Bossuet, — Personal experience is an important teacher. as 
you have thus made a reference to what you have known experi- 
mentally, you will not think it amiss, Madame, if I ask whether 
you regard yourself as the subject of this high religious state. 

Madame Quyon, — Tf you understand by a holy heart one 
which is wholly consecrated and devoted to God, I see no reason 
why I should deny the grace of God, which has wrought in me, 
as I think, this great salvation. ^ 

Bossuet. — The Saviour, Madame, speaks in high terms of the 
man who went up into the temple, and smote upon his bosom, 
and said, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Madamu Quyon, — It is very true, sir, that this mart was a 
sinner ; but it is also true, that he prayed that God would je 
merciful to him ; and God, who is a hearer of prayer, did not 
mock either his sorrows or his petitions, but granted his request. 
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If I may speak of myself, 1 think I may say^ that I too have 
uttered the same prayer ; I too have smitten upon my bosom in 
the deep anguish of a rebellious and convicted spirit. I can 
never forget it. Months and years witnessed the tears which 
I shed ; but deliverance came. My wounds were healed ; my 
^ears were dried up ; and my soul was crowned, and I can say 
with thankfulness, is now crowned with purity and peace. 

Boisuet — There are but few persons who can express them> 
selves so strongly. 

Madame Guyon . — I regret that it is so; and the more so, 
because it is an evidence of the want of faith. Men pray to 
God to be merciful, without believing that He is willing to be 
merciful ; they pray for deliverance from sin and for full sancti- 
fication, without believing that provision is made for it; and 
thus insult God in the verjr prayer they offer. Can one like 
yourself, who has studied the Scriptures so long and so profit- 
ably, doubt of the rich provisions of the Gospel, and deny, in 
the long catalogue of the saints of tldb Catholic Church, that 
any of them have been sanctified ? 

Bossuet . — I am not disposed, Madame, to deny, that the doc- 
trine of sanctification, properly understood, is a doctrine of the 
Cathr?b'c Church. I cannot forget tjie rich examples in a St. 
Francis de Sales, in a St. Theresa, and in the celebrated Catha- 
rines. But 1 cannot deny, tl^at I am slow to admit the existence 
of this great blessing in individual cLses. The evidence should 
be very marked. This, you will admit, is a proper precaution. 
And conceding that the promises of God are adequate to these 
great results, and admitting the general truth of the doctrine 
of sanctific^^tion, I must still offer inquiries which involve very 
serious doubts as to some of its aspects, as presented in your 
writings. 

Madame Guyon . — I have always been ready, sir, to confess 
my igttorance ; and having no system to maintain, ahd no object 
to secure, separate from the doing of God's will and the mani- 
festation of His glory, I have no reluctance in submitting what 
I have said to your correction. 
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BoBsueL — In looking over the manuscript which gives some 
account of your own personal history, in which I have generally 
been interested and satisfied, I was somewhat surprised to see 
that, in a certain passage, you speak of yourself as the woman 
of the Apocalypse, 

Madame Guyon , — There is something of this kind. As 
read the Q^ssage in the Apocalypse, which speaks of the wofCBan 
who fled into the wilderness, I must confess, as I thought of 
myself as driven from place to place for announcing the doctrines 
of the Lord, it did seem to me that the expressions might be 
applied not as prophetic of me, hut as illustrative of my con- 
dition. 

Bossuet — I accept your explanation in this particular entirely, 
and will proceed to some things which seem to me essential. It 
is not merely my object to criticise, but, in part at least, to 
obtain explanations, that I may understand the subject more 
fully, and know, in the situation in which I am placed, what 
course it is proper to iftike. You will excuse me, therefore, for 
asking what you mean by being in the state which is variously 
denominated the state of holiness, of pure love, and of Christian 
perfection ? ^ 

Madame Gjuyon. — Thi^ question might be answered iqvarious 
ways. But as some of these terms, in their application to 
human nature, are in some degree odious, and at least liable to 
be misunderstood, I will •say here, that I understand much the 
same thing as by being in the state of entire self-renunciation. 
He who is nothing, lost to himself, dead to bis own wisdom and 
strength, and, in the renouncement of his own life, lives in God's 
life, may properly be called a holy man ; and, in^ a mitigated 
sense of the term, may perhaps be called a perfect man. True 
lowliness of spirit, accompanied by such faith in God as will 
supply the nothingness of the creature from the Divine fulness, 
involves leading idea of what, in experimental writers, is 
denominated Christian perfection. Perhaps some other name 
would express it as wtdl. 

Bossuet . — I am glad to find, Madame, that you entertain 
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such views of Christian perfection as are consistent with lowli- 
ness of spirit. The Saviour himself says, “ He that is Uasi 
among you aU^ the same shall he greatJ^ And the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, eminent as he was in sanctity, describes himself 
as the “ least of the apostles^ (Luke ix. 48 ; 1 Cor. xv. 9.) 
^JBminently holy persons feel their dependence and nothingness 
moi^ entirely than others. 

But is it a mark, Madame, of Christian lowliness to disregard 
principles and practices sanctioned by the wisdom and piety of 
many ages ? In your Short Method of Prayer, some expressions 
seem to imply that the austerities and mortifications practised 
in the Catholic Church are not necessary. 

Madame Ouyon. — I admit that my views and practices differ 
in this particular from those of some others. My view now is 
this. Physical sufferings and mortifications, which tend to bring 
the appetites into subjection, are of great value ; they are a 
part of God’s discipline, which He has wisely instituted and 
rendered operative in the present life : bat then they should not 
be self-sought or self-inflicted, but should be received and sub- 
mitted to, as they come in God’s providence. In other words, 
crosses are good ; our rebellious nature needs them ; not those, 
howeyf,r, which are of merely human origin, but those which 
God himself makes and imposes. 

Bosauet. — I am doubtful whether your views on this subject 
ought to be considered satisfactory. But we will leave them 
for the present. 

I might ask again, Is it consistent with true lowliness of spirit, 
to lay down the principle, as you have done in The Torrents, 
that souls in the highest religious state may approach the Sacra- 
mental Communion, and partake of the sacred element without 
special preparation ? 

Madame Ouyon. — I am entirely confident, sir, that the highest 
religions experience is not and cannot by any possibility be 
opposed to the truest humility. Further, I fully appreciate the 
great importance of a careful and thorough preparation for the 
Holy Eucharist. But still it does seem to me that a soul, wholly 
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devoted to God «nd living in the Divine presence, moment by 
moment, if it should be so situated as not to enjoy the ordinary 
season of preparatory retirement and recollection, would still be 
in a state to partake of the sacramental element. 

Bossuet. — If you design, Madame, to limit the remark made 
in The Torrents to some extreme case, it will be regarded^ 
I suppose, as less objectionable. I have no other desire 
that of ascertaining what is true. I do not object to the doctrine 
of Christian Perfection, or of Pure Love, or whatever other name 
may be given to it, in its general form ; but I have serious 
objections to particular views and forms of expression sometimes 
connected with it. I find in your works modes of expression 
which strike me as peculiar. Without delaying, therefore, on 
the general features of the doctrine, I will take the liberty to 
direct your attention to a number of things which characterize 
it, in part, as it appears in your wfitings. I find, in expression 
at least, what strikes me as very peculiar, that you make God 
identical with events. Y#u say that to the sanctified soul every- 
thing which exists, with the exception of sin, is God. 

Madame Quyon, — It seems to me proper to observe, in the 
first place, that the doctrines of sanctification are sometimes 
erroneously or imperfect^ represented in consequence of the 
imperfection language. * As they are the doctrines oT a life 
almost unknown to the world, it is natural that they should 
have no adequate terms Bfid phrases ; so that we express our- 
selves awkwardly and with difficulty. Is it unreasonable, under 
these circumstances, to ask the favour of a candid and charitable 
interpretation ? 

Bossuet. — I admit, Madame, the existence of the difficulty to 
which you refer, and think it should be considered. * 

Madame Guyon. — With this concession on your part, I pro- 
ceed to admit on mine, that the assertion, taken just as it stands, 
namely, that every event is God, is not true ; even wheft made 
with the exception of those things which are sinful. But I still 
affirm that the expression has a definite and iiiq)ortant mean- 
ing to the truly sanctified soul. Such a soul, in a manner and 
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degree which ordinary Christians do not well nndei-stand, re- 
cognises the fact, that God sustains a definite relation to every- 
thing which takes place. God is in events ; and if He is the 
centre and controller of the universe, He cannot be out of them. 
The sanctified soul not only speculatively recognises the relation 
.j()f God to events, but feels it ; that is, it is brought into a 
practical and realized communion with God through them. 
You will find this form of expression in the writings of Catharine 
of Genoa. 

BossueL — I notice also that you sometimes speak as if the 
will of God, as well as outward events, were identical with God 
himself. I think, Madame, you will perceive on reflection, that 
such statements, whatever may be said in defence of them, are 
likely to be misunderstood, and, in point of fact, are not strictly 
true. We always use the term man as including the whole of 
man, and of course as including something more than the mere 
will of man. In like manner, we use the term God as expres- 
sive of the whole of God, His intellect s^nd affections, as well as 
His will. So that to speak of the will of God, which is but 
a part, as identical with God, which is the whole, is necessarily 
erroneous. 

Madame Ouyon . — I have no disposii-ion to object to the cor- 
rectness of your remark. But I ought tc say, peihaps, that in 
speaking of the will of God as identical with God himself, I 
used the terras in a mitigated or approximated and not in a 
strict or absolute sense. But, while I make this concession, I 
am still inclined to say, that practically and religiously we may 
accept the will of God as God himself, not only without injury, 
but with some practical benefits. 

Certain it is, that God is manifested in His will in a peculiar 
sense. We can more easily make a distinction between God 
and His power, and between God and His wisdom, than between 
God apd His loill. The will or purpose of God, in a given case, 
necessarily includes something more than the mere act of willing : 
it includes all that God can think in the case, and all that God 
can feel in the case. And I must confess, that the will of God, 
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whenever and wherever made known, brings out to my mind 
more distinctly and fully the idea, and presence, and fulness of 
Qt)d, than anything else. This is so much the case, that, 
whenever I meet with the will of God, I feel that I meet with 
God ; whenever I respect and love the will of God, I feel that I 
respect and love God ; whenever I unite with the will of God, 
I feel that I unite with God. So that practically and religioyf?^ 
although r am aware that a difference can be made philosophi- 
cally, God and the will of God are to me the same. He who is 
in perfect harmony with the will of God, is as much in harmony 
with God himself, as it is possible for any being to be. The 
very name of God's will fills me with joy. 

Bossuet , — I notice that the terms and phrases which you em- 
ploy, sometimes differ from those with which I frequently meet 
in theological writings. And perhaps the reason, which you have 
already suggested, explains it in part. But still they are liable 
to be misunderstood and to lead into error; and hence it i« 
necessary to ascertain precisely what is meant. You sometimes 
describe what you consider the highest state of religious experi- 
ence as a state of passivity ; and at other times as passively 
active, I confess, Madame, that I am afraid of expressions 
which I do not fully understand, and have the appearance at 
least of being' somewhat at variance with man's morar“agency 
and accountability. 

Madame Ouyon . — I ami not surprised, sir, at your reference 
to these expressions ; and still I hardly know what other expres- 
sions to employ. I will endeavour to explain. In the early 
periods of man’s religious experience, he is in what may be called 
a mixed life ; sometimes acting from God, but more frequently, 
until he has made considerable advancement, acting from him- 
self. His inward movement, until it becomes corrected by Divine 
grace, is self-originated, and is characterized by that perversion 
which belongs to everything coming from that source^* But 
when the soul, in the possession of pure or perfect love, is fully 
converted, and everything in it is subordinated to God, then its 
state is always either passive or passively active. 
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But I am willing to concede, which will perhaps meet your 
objection, that there are some reasons for preferring the term 
passively active; because the sanctified soul, although it no 
longer has a will of its own, is never strictly inert. Under all 
circumstances and in all cases, there is really a distinct act on 
*^he part of the soul, namely, an act of co-operation with God; 
anitough, in some cases, it is a simple co-operation with what 
now fi, and constitutes the religious state of submissive acqui- 
escence and patience ; while in others it is a co-operation with 
reference to what is to be^ and implies future results, and conse- 
quently is a state of movement and performance. 

Bossuet. — I think, Madame, I understand you. There is a 
distinction, undoubtedly, in the two classes of cases just men- 
tioned ; but as the term passively active will apply to both of 
them, I think it is to be preferred. You use this complex term, 
I suppose, because there are two distinct acts or operations to be 
expressed, namely, the act of preparatory or prevenient grace on 
the part of God, and the co-operative act on the part of the 
creature; the soul being passive, or merely perceptive, in the 
former; and active, although always in accordance with the 
Divine leading, in the other. 

Madame Guyon. — That is what I meSn, sir ; and I feel obliged 
to you for the explanation. 

Bossuet, — Is your doctrine, then, in this particular, much dif- 
ferent frem that of antecedent or prevenient grace, which we 
generally find laid down in theological writers, and implies, in 
its application, that there is no truly good act on the part of the 
soul, except it be in co-operation with God ? 

Madame Guyon. — I do not know that ihe difference is great ; 
perhaps ther'§ is none at all. I am willing to acknowledge that 
I am not much acquainted with theological writers. 

Bossuet. — Would it not be desirable, Madame, that those who 
exercise the function of public teachers should have such an 
acquaintance ? As women are not in a situation to go through 
a course of theological education, it has sometimes seemed to me 
that it would be well for them to dispense with public missions. 
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Madame Quy(7m — I do not doubt, Bir, that your remark is 
well meant. The want of such qualifications as those to which 
you refer, has frequently been with me a subject of serious con- 
sideration, and of some perplexity. Nevertheless I sincerely be- 
lieve, that it is God who has given me a message, in an humble 
and proper way, to my fellow-beings ; but I am aware of i^ 
imperfect utterance. But, in His great wisdom, He sometjr-^es 
makes use of feeble instruments. And I have thought, sls He 
condescended, on one occasion at least, to employ a dumb animal 
to utter His truth, He might sometimes make use of a woman 
for the same purpose. 

Bossuet — I merely refer to the subject, without wishing to 
press it. I should be sorry to say anything which would imply 
a limitation to the wisdom and providence of God. 

Another thing in your writings is this. You speak of those 
who are in the state of unselfish or pure love, which I suppose 
you regard as the highest religious state, as contemplating the 
pure Divinity ; implying in the remark that they contemplate God 
in a different way from what is common with other Christians. 

Madame Quyon . — What I mean is this. There are two ideas 
of God ; the complex, and the simple or primary. In the order 
of mental development, tne complex is first ; but in the order of 
nature, the simple or prirnary idea is first. The Comdex idea 
is that which embraces God, not so much in Himself as in His 
attributes, — His power, wisdom, goodness, and truth. The be- 
ginners in the religious life are very apt to stop and rest in this 
Mea ; and they can hardly fail to lose by it. To think of God's 
power, making His power a distinct and special subject of atten- 
tion, U not to think of t}od. To think of God's benevolence also, 
in this, specific and individualizing manner, is not’ to think of 
God ; but is merely to think of a certain attribute which per- 
tains to Him. It is well understood, I suppose, that we may form 
an idea of •matter, in distinction from the attributes of matter ; 
and that we may form an idea of mind, in distinction from the 
attributes of mind ; — a notion or idea, which is simple and un- 
definable, it is true, but which has a real existence. And in like 
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manner we may form an idea of God, in distinction from the 
attributes of God* It is not only possible to do this, but it is 
impossible not to do it, on the appropriate occasions of doing it. 
The very idea of an attribute implies an idea of a subject to 
which the attribute belongs. To speak of the attributes of the 
h;aman mind or of God, independently of the idea of such mind 
God considered as distinct from such attributes, would be 
an absurdity. There are two ideas of God, therefore ; the one 
of God as a subject, the primary idea, which is simple and unde- 
finable ; the other of God as a combination of separate Divine 
attributes, which is complex, and is consequently susceptible of 
analysis and definition. God, revealed in the first idea, and 
considered, not as a mere congeries of attributes, but as the sub- 
ject or entity of such attributes, is what I call the Pure Divinity. 
Persons in the sanctified or unitive state, in distinction from the 
meditative or mixed state, generally receive and rest in God as 
developed in the first or primary idea. It is natural to them to 
do so, and it is not more natural than if is appropriate and pro- 
fitable. When they depart from that idea, it is almost a matter 
of course that they indulge in meditative and discursive acts, 
which tend to separate them from the true centre ; and they 
thus lose that consciousness of oneness^ with God. 

Bossuet , — Permit me to ask, Madame, whether you mean in 
these remarks to discourage meditative and discursive acts, such 
as are implied in an analysis and due consideration of the Divine 
attributes ? 

Madame Quyon , — Not at all. Such acts are very important ; 
but they have their appropriate place, and are much more suited 
to lower states of experience than that purified and contempla- 
tive state of which we are now speaking. 

Bossuet . — The distinctions you have made, and the explana- 
tions you have given, although not obvious without considerable 
reflection, seem to me reasonable and satisfactory. But I must 
confess, that I cannot allege a personal acquaintance with that 
experience which unites the soul with God as He is developed 
in the primary or elementary idea. 
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Madame Guyon. — 1 hope, fiir, that you will not take it amiss, 
when I say, that I regret that you find it necessary thus to speak 
of a defect of personal experience. The theology of the head 
is often obscure and uncertain, without the interpretation of the 
higher theology of the heart. The head sometimes errs ; but 
a right heart never. ‘ ' 

Bo88ue*..—l hope, Madame, that I have experienced ’some- 
thing of the grace of God ; but I am free to acknowledge, that 
I have not arrived at what you and other writers who sym- 
pathize with your views, call the fixed 8tate, Is it possible, that 
any one should believe, that Christians, however devoted they 
may be, will arrive at a state in the present life, where there 
are no vicissitudes, and perpeti.al sunshine? 

Madame Ouyon. — In this form of expression, and others like 
it, it is not meant, that the sanctified soul is not characterized, 
in its experience, by any vicissitudes whatever. But still, when 
the soul has experienced this great grace, the mind is compara- 
tively at rest. Is a fixed state less desirable than an unfixed 
state? Is there anything to be especially commended in the 
changes, the alternations of energy and weakness, of faith and 
unbelief, which charactenze ordinary Christians? All that is 
meant is a state established, comparatively firm, based more upon 
principle than upon feeling, and that lives more by faith than 
emotion. Those who live by faith, who see God equally in the 
storm and the sunshine, and rejoice equally in both, know what 
I mean j while those who do not, can hardly fail to be perplexed. 

Bo8Suet — I will now mention one thing, which seems to me 
worthy of special notico. Those who arrive at the highest reli- 
gious state are so far above the common wants, or ra'lher suppose 
themselves to be so, as not to recognise and urge them in acts of 
supplication. But the Scriptures command us to pray always, 
to pray without ceasing. The language of the Saviour is, “ Ask^ 
and ye shall receive ; seek^ and ye shall find ; knocks and it shall 
be opened unto you.*' It seems very clear, that prayer is a thing 
not only of perpetual command, but of perpetual obligation. 

Madame Guy on. — I am pleased, sir, that you have introduced 
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this subject. So far from the truth is it, that persons who have 
experienced the blessing of pure or perfect love, cease to pray, 
that it is much nearer the truth to say, that they pray always. 
Certain it is, that the prayer is always in their hearts, although 
^ it may not always be spoken. We sometimes call this state ol 
hiiud the grayer of silence. It is perhaps a prayer too deep for 
wor(Js , .but it is not on that account to be regarded as ro prayer. 
Do you state your difficulty precisely as you wish to have it un- 
derstood ? 

Bossuet , — It is not easy for me to understand what prayer is, 
unless it be specific. And in order to give my difficulty a pre- 
cise shape, I will say, that the system of present sanctification, 
or pure love, seems to exclude specific requests. 

Madame Guyon, — And, supposing it to be so, which is not the 
case, is that state of mind to be thought lightly of, which does 
not ask for particular things ? — which says to the Lord conti- 
nually, I do not ask for this or that, I have no desire or petition 
for anything in particular, hut desire and choose for myself only 
what God desires and chooses f I admit that this, in general, 
is the state of mind in those who have experienced the blessing 
of a perfectly renovated life. Their state of mind is one of 
praise lather than of petition. Thjy have asked, and have 
received. If, at a given time, they ask for nothing in particular, 
it is because they are full now. 

Persons in this state of mind cannot easily separate God^s will 
from what now is. What God gives them now, He wills to gwe 
them now; and in that will, which always excludes sin, but 
often permits temptation and suffering, they are satisfied ; they 
rest. They experience in themselves the fulfilment of those 
blessed directions of the Saviour, which none but a holy heart 
can fully receive and appreciate : — 

** Wherefore take no thought, saying. What shall we eat? or, 
what shall we drink ? or, wherewithal shall we be clothed ? (for 
all these things do the Gentiles seek;) for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that you have need of all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; and all these 
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tbings shall be added unto you. Take, therefore, no thought 
for the morrow ; foi the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself,” 

In these words there is to my mind a Divine meaning, such 
as the world does not understand. Take my own situation. My 
wants are already supplied, richly, abundantly, and running 
ever. What can I ask for when my soul rests in God, and is/lied 
with the fulness of God ; and when He leaves me nei^^er time 
nor strength for anything but to receive His favours, and to 
bless Him ? 

Bossuet — Will you permit me to ask, in connexion with one 
of your remarks, whether you mean literal fulness ? 

Madame Ouyon . — I do not know, sir, that I understand the 
precise import of your qnestior., 

Bossuet~l am led, Madame, to ask the question, by an asso- 
ciation suggested by our expresrions. In reading your Life, I 
notice that upon more than one occasion you speak of such 
effusions of grace, that your very physical system dilated, as it 
were, and enlarged with them, so as to render it necessary to 
It lieve yourself by some readjustments of your apparel. 

Madame Ouyon . — I recollect that there was a time in my re- 
ligious experience, whe it my emotions were so strong, that my 
physical By8..em was, on K^ne or two occasions, very muwh affected ; 
so that I obtained some relief in the way you have mentioned. 
And as, in writing my l^ife, my Director required me to be very 
particular and to write everything, I thought myself bound to 
mention the circumstance. Nor do I know that there is any- 
thing very astonishing in the fact. Eemarkable effects are some- 
times produced upon the physical system by excited natural 
emotions, as well as those which are religious. I was quite 
overcome ; and it was necessary for my friends to render me 
assistance as seemed to them best ; but I do not consider emo- 
tive excitement as always identical with true religious experience, 
and still less with the highest kind of experience. Great phy- 
sical agitation, originating in strong emotions, is generally con- 
nected, either directly or indirectly, either at the time or at some 
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antecedent period, with a high degree of inward resistance. But, 
in the highest degree of experience, all such resistance is taken 
away ; and there is quietness, such as the world does not know ; 
a great inward and outward calm. 

Bossuet. — Let us return to the subject of which we were 
.^speaking. If I understand you, your soul rests : that is, is satis- 
ffid ^with what it now has in God ; and you have nothing to 
pray loi - in particular, ^ 

Madame Guyon. — I think the term rest expresses this state 
very well. It is the rest of faith. But such a state does not 
exclude prayer. On the contrary, the sanctified soul is, by the 
very fact of its sanctification, the continual subject of that prayer 
which includes all other, namely, Thy will be done. When the 
whole Church can utter that prayer with a true heart, the world 
will be renovated. I wish, however, to correct what may per- 
haps be an error in your view of the subject. This prayer is 
not at all inconsistent with specific prayer. God, who has a 
regard to our situation and the relations we sustain, and has the 
control of the mind that has given all up to Himself, does not 
fail to inspire the consecrated soul with specific desires appro- 
priate to times, places, and persons. 

Bossuet. — You will notice that it is not so much my object to 
criticise ymir explanations as to receive them ; and, where I do 
not regard them as entirely satisfactory, to make them the sub- 
ject of future meditation. I proceed, then, to say that the state 
of mind which you advocate is supposed to lead to inaction. 

Madame Guyon. — I do not readily see, sir, how such a state- 
ment could well apply to myself, who have hardly known, what- 
ever may be true of my mind, what it is to rest outwardly and 
physically, 

Bossuet. — I think, Madame, it will not ; but such an impres- 
sion could hardly arise without some foundation for it. And I 
should be glad to hear what can be said of an idea which is cer- 
tainly an unfavourable one. 

Madame Guyon. — The foundation, sir, of this idea is in the 
fact, I suppose, that the truly holy soul ceases from all action, 
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which has its origin in merely human impulse. It is the charac- 
teristic of souls which are in this state, that they move as they 
are moved upon by the Holy Ghost. “ As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.'* (Rom. viii. 14.) 
They move, therefore, in God’s order ; neither falling behind by 
indolence, nor precipitated by impetuosity. They move in God’s 
Spirit, because they are sustained by faith ; benevolent, just, 
immutable in their purpose, so far as immutability can pre- 
dicated of anything that is human, but always without violence. 
Such sometimes appear inactive, because their action is without 
noise. But they are God’s workmen — the true builders in His 
great and silently-rising temple ; and they leave an impression 
which, although it is not always marked and observable at the 
time, is deep, operative, and euiuring. In this respect, at least, 
I think we may say that they are formed in the Divine likeness. 
God is the great operator of the uui verse ; but what He does, is 
generally done in silence. The true kingdom of God comes 
“ without observation.” 

Bossuet . — I will not pursue these inquiries farther at present, 
except in one particular. Some expressions, Madame, in your 
writings, seem to imply the extinction of all desire. Man is a 
perceptive and sentient ’ eing ; and I do not hesitate to say, that 
the extiiictii^n of all desire, so far from rendering him mere 
religious, would render him a brute. 

Madame Guyon. — Thi^ difficulty is almost identical with one 
already considered ; still it may not be improper to give it a 
separate notice. Thobe who have gained the inward victory, 
very frequently speak of the extinction of desire as a charac- 
teristic of this state, and as an evidence of it. How can those 
desire, who already have everything? How car those be in 
want who are already full ? But I suppose that their meaning is. 
and can be, only this. They have lost all natural or unsancti- 
fied desire They do not desire anything in themselves and of 
themselves ; anything out of Oody in the sense of being irrespec- 
tive of His will. 

Bossuet. — Why, then, do they not say what they mean? The 
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form of expression, as we frequently find it, is certainly a pecu- 
liar one. 

Madame Guyon . — In the first place, sir, if their meaning is 
understood, as I think it would be likely to be by most persons, 
the more concise expression is the preferable one. But there is 
perhaps a special reason for their expressing themselves in the 
manner they do. The state in which they are is not only one 
of ri^ or sanctified desire, but of very strong faitii. Their 
faith necessarily takes the form of believing that everything in 
their situation, with the exception of sin, is in accordance with 
God's will, and cannot be otherwise. Consequently all their 
desires are perfectly met in the occurrences of each moment; 
and this is done, not only so perfectly but so quickly, that the 
desire and the fulfilment of the desire are not very distinct in 
the consciousness, but seem to be mingled together ; so much so 
that the person does not, in general, have a distinct recollection 
of the desire. Hence it is natural for such persons, for this rea- 
son, as well as because all unsanctified desires are in reality 
dead, to speak of their being without desire. 

A number of other topics were taken up in the course of the 
conversation. One was the transmission of Divine grace from 
herself to others, which she had spoketi' of in her writings, as if 
it were a* perceptible or sensible transihission ; adding, that the 
Divine power or influence, which was transmitted through her- 
self as an instrument, returned back with all its blessedness to 
her own soul, when it was not received by others. The dilBculty 
is, that she describes things as they seemed to be, and not as 
they really are ; and thus gave to the spiritual operation a sen- 
sible or material character, which is not appropriate to it. 

When, for instance, she was in the company of persons seri- 
ously disposed, but still without religion, her mind was not only 
prayerful, but sad and burdened on their behalf. When she 
witnessed in these persons a disposition to receive the truth, she 
at once experienced relief ; her prayer was answered ; the bur- 
den was removed. So that apparently^ and looking at the sub- 
ject in the merely human light, something seemed to pass sen- 
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mbly and literally from herself to others. And describing the 
thing according to ^he appearancey rather than according to the 
faciy she justly gave occasion for the inquiries and criticisms of 
Bossuet. 

Another matter of inquiry was this. While she freely spoke 
of the subjection of her natural selfish life, and of her renovation 
and union of spirit with the Divine life, some passages in her 
writings seemed to imply, that there was such a w;»..i of any 
thing, remarkable in her state, that she found it difficult to de- 
scribe it or speak of it. She says, for instance, in her Autobio- 
graphy, ** My state has become simple, and without any varia- 
tions. It is a profound annihilation. I find nothing in myself 
to which I can give a name." 

She explained these passages by saying, that they were to be 
understood in a comparative sense. Beginners in the religious 
life are necessamy inquisitive, agitated, active, but often spas- 
modic and variable in their action, and full of various kinds of 
emotion. It is obvious, therefore, that almost every day and 
hour presents something in their experience, which may be 
made the subject of notice and of interesting conversation. But 
the soul, in a higher state of experience, has reduced the multi- 
plicity and agitations of nature to the one simple principle of 
union with G-od's will by faith. God is immutable | therefore 
there is a centre of rest. 

The beginners in science, in the mathematics for instance, 
advance from step to step with great effort. Their efforts attract 
notice, because they are made in various ways, and under a 
variety of motives and excitements. When they miss in their 
calculations, they are depressed with sorrow. When they are 
successful, and find their problems fully solved, they run to tell 
their neighbours, and sometimes shout with joy. But it is not 
so with the great masters of the science, a Newton for instance. 
These la?!, while they are inwardly thoughtful and operative, 
are nevertheless always calm, and often silent ; because they are 
not seekers and progressers in the ordinary sense of the terms, 
but have the mathematics in themselves. And so in relation to 
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Anything else ; religion among other things. The more we 
know and possess of it, the greater is our simplicity and rest of 
spirit. 

It was in this way that she endeavoured to explain her own 
state. The life of faith, when faith is perfect, is a very simple 
one. The principle of faith is to the soul, considered in its re- 
lation to God, what the principle of gravitation is to the physical 
univer^ ; uniting all, harmonizing all, but always without con- 
fusion and noise, and with the greatest simplicity of operation. 

In giving some account of her own state, she uses an illustra- 
tion which is worthy of some notice, although I am not sure 
that it is in all respects an appropriate one. Bossuet was ex- 
amining her on the point of her inability to originate, by her 
own movement, distinct inward acts. In explaining herself, 
she said that the truly purified soul, in the simplicity of its 
temper and in its relations to God, seemed to her to be like the 
•pure water, 

“ Nothing,” she says, “ is more simple than water ; nothing 
is more pure. In this respect it may be regarded as an emblem 
of the holy soul. But this is not all. Among other things, 
water has the property of yielding readily and easily to all im- 
pressions which can be made upon ic. And here we have 
another sticking incident of resemblance. As water yields with 
inconceivable readiness to the slightest human touch, so does 
the holy soul yield, without any resistance, to the slightest touch 
of God ; that is to say, to the slightest intimations of the Divine 
will. Again, water is without colour ; but it is susceptible of 
all colours. So the holy soul, colourless in itself, reflects the 
hues, whatever they may be, which emanate from the Divine 
countenance. Again, water has no form ; but takes the form 
of the vessels, almost endless in variety, in which it is contained. 
So the holy soul takes no position or form of itself, but only that 
which God gives it.” * 

And these statements she did not hesitate to apply to herself. 
Her soul had nothing of itself. It had its form, its brightness, 
and its movement in God. What God desired, she desired ; 
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what God willed, she willed ; what God said, she said. Her 
buBiness was co-operation, not origination. There was a voice 
in her spirit, inaudible but always heard, or rather inaudible 
to men, but always heard by Him who inspired it, which re- 
sponded, in harmony with all holy beings, with a universal 
AND eternal Amen. 

This conference continued the whole afternoon and evening. 
It was a trying day to Madame Guyon. The acute '*'^<1 dis- 
criminating mind of Bossuet, formed to grapple with the most 
difficult subjects, subjected her to an examination such as she 
had never passed through before. But he had the satisfaction 
of finding her, to a degree beyond his anticipations, ready to 
acknowledge where she was wrong, to explain where she was 
obscure, and to defend herself where she knew and felt herself 
to be right. But still it was a season which required quickness 
of thought, entire purity of intention, and religious patience. 

Bossuet, who had been an instructor of princes, was no 
stranger to the presence and intercourse of polite and courtly 
men ; but still he was more addicted to books than to society, 
and thought more of arguments than of manners. He was a 
great man, but, accustomed to the supremacy of his intellectual 
power, he was apt to br dictatorial and rough in his greatness. 
And this pcnderous roughness of manner, which corresponded 
well with the weighty and strong movement of his intellectual 
action, was but little conciliated and softened by the presence 
and the finer sensibilities of woman. 

Madame Guyon refers to this peculiarity of Bossuet, not in 
the way of complaint, but merely in explanation of what she 
endured in this and some subsequent conferences. “ He was 
evidently,” she says, “ unfavourably affected towards me by the 
secret efforts of some persons. He spoke almost with violence, 
and very fast, and hardly gave me time to explain some things 
which I wished to explain. I was so agitated, in one or two 
instances, by his authoritative and apparently dictatorial manner, 
that I entirely lost my recollection. We parted from each other 
very late in the evening ; and I returned home so wearied and 
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overcome with what had passed between us, th®;t I was sick for 
several days.” 

Bossuet seems, in general, notwithstanding his prepossessions, 
to have been satisfied with this interview. 

“ As there were some things,” she says, “ which he could not 
understand, or to which he could not reconcile himself, I wrote 
several letters to him after this interview, in which I endea- 
voured^ to elucidate these difficulties. He was so k4nd as to 
send me a long letter in return, of more than twenty pages, from 
which it very clearly appears that he was somewhat embarrassed 
by the newness of the subject, and in consequence of the imper- 
fect knowledge he had of the interior ways of the Holy Spirit, 
of which none are able to judge except from experience.” 

This suggestion, which implies a want of intellectual percep- 
tion on the part of Bossuet, arising from a want of inward 
experience, may sound strange. And truth requires us to say, 
if we may judge from the evidences of a serious and consistent 
life, that, if he was eminently learned and intellectual, he was 
also decidedly moral and religious. At the same time, it is 
entirely evident that he would have understood and appreciated 
his opponents better, particularly Madame Guyon, if he had 
stood in the same rank in the gradations of inward experience. 
It is impoasible for a man to philosophize correctly sn the natural 
passions, who has had no knowledge of them himself. And it 
is the same in religion. In order to describe religion, we must 
first know it ; and to describe it and elucidate it in its difierent 
degrees, we must know it in those degrees. 

A short time after this interview, she was seized with a vio- 
lent fever. It continued forty days. It* seemed probable that 
she would not recover. Her soul rested calmly in God ; never 
more so than when the great change appeared near at hand. 
She was enabled to dictate a few letters, to be sent to her reli- 
gious friends. In them she expressed the earnest prayer, that 
God would finish in those to whom she thus wrote, the good 
work which He had begun. She said, if she had been the 
instrument of any good to them, she was merely an instrument, 
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and the honour belonged to God alone ; and it was her prayer^ 
that He might fully accomplish and preserve that which was 
His own, namely, the spirit of an entire renunciation of them- 
selves. She exhorted them to bear the cross patiently, and to 
follow Jesus Christ with hearts filled with His pure love. If 
she should be taken from them now, she wished them to look 
upon it an event illustrating anew the wisdom and goodness 
of God ; and was desirous, while they turned theii thoughts 
and hearts to Him as the source of all truth and all good, that 
they would cease to think of her, and would let her pass from 
their memory as a thing unknown. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


.0S5 — Oppoiiiion eonUnues — LoaiH xit. appoints three commisuonen, Bcasnet, De NoaUIaa, 
and Tronson, to examine her doctrines — Their character— She lays before them the 
work entitled JastiflcatioQs — The ilr-t meeting of the commissioners Ezcltudon of the 
Duke of Cherreuae — Course taken by Bo«aetr— Interriews subsequently with the Bishop 
of Chalons and Tronson — Ko condemnation passed at this time — Of the articles of Issy — 
Eetires fora time to the Consent of St Mary in Meaux— Her remarks on a charge of 
hypocrisy made against her— Poc-a. 


Whatever impressions might have been left upon the mind 
of Bossuet by these conferences, they did not satisfy the public. 
Madame Guyon was almost universally considered as the teacher 
of a new doctrine. Her character was assailed, as well as her 
doctrine. She wrote therefore, to Madame de Maintenon, re- 
questing that a number of suitable persons might be selected 
for tho purpose of judging both of her doctrine and morals ; and 
offering to submit to any confinement and restraint, until it 
should please the king to appoint such persons. 

To this request Madame de Maintenon returned an answer to 
the Duke of Chevreuse, who was instructed to inform Madcme 
Guyon, that she had laid the subject before the king, who not 
only approved of a new examination of her writings, but thought 
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that persons eminent for their virtues and talents should be em- 
ployed on the occasion. And, accordingly, in a short time^ he 
appointed three commissioners, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, Mon- 
sieur Tronson, Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, and 
Monsieur de Noailles, Bishop of Chalons, to make inquiries, and 
to do what they thought proper in the case. 

The joersons were all eminent men. The Bishop o^. Chalons 
was afterwards appointed Archbishop of Paris, and subsequently 
a Cardinal. The Superior of St. Sulpitius was a man eminent 
alike for his talents and virtues. Of Bossuet we have already 
had occasion to speak. 

The selection of such distinguished men was itself a marked 
tribute, at least to the great intellectual power and personal in- 
fluence of Madame Guyon. 

Madame Guyon sent, at their request, the manuscript of her 
Autobiography, so far as it was then written, her book on Prayer, 
The Torrents, and manuscript Commentaries. At this time she 
prepared with great labour her valuable work, entitled, Justifi^ 
cations of the Doctrine of Madame Ouyon. In this she endea- 
vours to sustain and justify her views, by quotations from a 
multitude of writers on experimental religion ; not omitting even 
the Greek c^nd Latin Fathers. She sustains herself, in particular, 
by references to the writings of St. Dionysius, St. Bernard, John 
Climacus, Catharine of Genoa, John of the Cross, St. Theresa, 
Henry Suso, Thomas-a-Kempis, Gerson, Kuysbroke, Thauler, 
John de S. Samson, Harphius, Blosius, Kuis de Montoya, and 
others. 

She writes, “ In order to facilitate the examination, and spare 
the commissi/pners as much time and trouble as I could, I col- 
lected together a great number of passages out of approved 
spiritual writers, for the purpose of showing that my own state- 
ments and views were in accordance with those of such writers, 
and wifii the Holy Scriptures. It was a large work. Having 
written it out, I caused it to be transcribed on separate quires of 
paper, and sent in this manner to the three commissioners. By 
remarks appended to these extracts, I endeavoured to clear up 
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Rome doubtful aod obscure passages in my writings. When I 
first wrote, the troubles in relation to Michael de Molinos had 
not broken out ; so that I used less precaution in expressing my 
thoughts than I might otherwise have done, not imagining that 
my expressions would be turned into an evil sense. This work 
was entitled the Justifications. It cost me fifty days’ labour; 
but it seemed to me sufficient to clear up and establish my 
case.” 

The first meeting of the commissioners was appointed in 
August 1694, at the house of Bossuet ; probably in his own 
diocese, and in Meaux. At the appointed time, Madame Guyon 
went there, accompanied by the Duke of Chevreuse. The 
Bishop of Chalons came also; but Tronson was sick, and did 
not come. 

Bossuet was not at home when they arrived. This gave 
Madame Guyon a favourable opportunity to explain her senti- 
ments to the bishop of Chalons, who was a man of candour as 
well as piety. He list(. ned kindly and patiently to her remarks ; 
uniting the civility of the gentleman and the Christian with a 
sincere disposition to do justice. 

Towards evening Bossuet came in. After a little time spent 
in general conversation, he opened a packet, apparently contain- 
ing papers in relation to their meeting. He then turned to the 
Duke of Chevreuse, and observed that the affair, having rela- 
tion to matters of doctrine^ was entirely ecclesiastical ; and as the 
decision of such cases b^donged exclusively to bishops, he did 
not think it proper for one who was not a bishop to be present. 
The presence of any person, not a member of the commission, 
would tend to interrupt and diminish their freedom. The Duke 
of Chevreuse was not a man either to resist such an intimation, 
or to be offended at it, and very readily withdrew, 

Madame Guyon was somewhat affected at this incident. And 
recollectin| how much she had suffered, both physicauy and 
mentally, in her former interviews with Bossuet, she thought she 
needed the presence and assistance of some one who understood 
both her character and opinions. The Duke of Chevreuse, in 
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oompliance with her earnest request, had kindly consented to 
render his aid. De Noailles seems to have had no objection to 
his being present, but did not openly advocate it ; Bossuet was 
entirely decided, and would not consent to it. 

“ I was greatly surprised,” says Madame Guyon, “ at the ex- 
clusion of the Duke. I must confess that the reason assigned for 
his exclusion seemed to me rather a pretence, than a reason 
assigned in good faith. I could not but think that the Bishop 
of Meaux was unwilling to have present a man of such an esta- 
blished character, who might afterwards be a witness to the 
world of what passed between us. What could be more natural 
than the presence of a person so eminent in the world, so famous 
both for piety and learning, so greatly interested in the clearing 
up of these matters, that both he and others might be undeceived, 
if, against my intention, I had instilled notions into them con- 
trary to the purity of the faith ? Such a witness might have 
served to confound me, if I had spoken differently from what he 
had been accustomed to hear me speak. He might have been 
undeceived himself, and been instrumental in undeceiving others, 
if in these peaceable conferences I had been convicted of errors. 
This was one of the things proposed and anticipated, when the 
measure of appointing commissioners to examine me was first 
suggested. But why do I thus allude to subordinate instru- 
ments, as disappointing my expectations ? We are apt to look 
at men and at men's doings. It was Ood who did not permit 
themJ* 

The Bishop of Meaux exhibited his characteristic vivacity of 
expression and manner ; so much so, as sometimes, in the opinion 
of Madame Guyon, to violate the ordinary rules of kindness and 
civility. For instance, she observes, “ I was then proceeding to 
show the bishop that the doctrines in my writings were in con- 
formity with those which appear in other approved writers on 
inward experience. He replied to my remarks, that he was 
much surprised at my ignorance. And not satisfied with dis- 
tinctly asserting my want of knowledge, he did not hesitate to 
oast ridicule upon my modes of expression ; and obviously en- 
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deavoured to dt-rken, and to turn into mere jargon, everything 
which I said ; especially when he observed that Monsieur de 
Noailles began to be touched and affected by the turn of our 
conversation. When I am treated in this violent maimer, I am 
apt to become confused and forgetful. And, accordingly, I 
thought it proper to drop the discourse with Bossuet, and said 
nothing 

“ De Noailles,*^ she adds, “ treated me with all possi^'Ie civility. 
When I directed my conversation to him, he took the pains to 
write down some of my answers. Noticing the rough manner 
of Bossuet, he endeavoured to soften and ward off the blows 
from me, as much as he could.' ^ 

After this conference, she adds, “ I went to see the Bishop of 
Chalons again. I found him alone, and had a free conversation 
with him. Although some persons had tried to prejudice him 
against me, he apptjared to be well* satisfied, and repeated several 
times that he saw nothing which required to be changed, either 
in my views of prayer, or in anything else. He suggested, how- 
ever, that, in consequence of the existing state of things, it might 
be well for me to live in a manner as retired as possible, .but 
that, in other respects, I should go on as I had done ; and said, 
that he would pray to 'Grod to augment His goodness towards 
me." 

She had not as yet seen the other commissioner. Monsieur 
Tronson. It was thought proper, therefore, that she should visit 
him at his country residence at the village of Issy, not far from 
Paris. She was attended there by the Duke of Chevreuse. She 
says, “ I conversed with Monsieur Tronson with all the freedom 
imaginable. He was /ery particular and exact in his examina- 
tions, more so than the others. Formal question* iVere put, and 
answets corresponding to them were given, which were taken 
down in writing by the Duke of Chevreuse. When the exami- 
nation wa^ completed, the Duke made the remark to Monsieur 
Tronson, ‘ You cannot fail to see, sir, as it seems to me, the evi- 
dences of her sincerity and uprightness.' He answered, ‘ I feel 
it well.' And that expression was not unworthy of this distin- 

2 A 
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gnished servant of God, who judged, in relation to the matter 
before him, not only by his understanding, but hy the feelings of 
his heart, I then took my leave, with the consolation of believing, 
from his appearance at least, that Monsieur Tronson was well 
satisfied, although a forged letter against me had been sent to 
himf 

Such were the favourable sentiments of De Noailles and 
Tronson towards her, that no condemnation of any kind was 
passed at this time. Still the public voice, generally clamorous 
beyond what is just, was not silenced. 

After these successive examinations, says Madame Guyon, 
“ which resulted in proving nothing against me, it would have 
been a natural supposition that my opposers would leave me at 
peace. But it was quite otherwise. 8o far from being propi- 
tiated, either by the defect of evidences against me, or by the 
evidences in my favour, the} seemed to be inspired with new 
energy in their hostile efforts. Nothing was proved ; but the 
Bishop of Meaux was not entirely satisfied. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seemed to me best to propose to him to put myself 
fo* a time under his more immediate inspection. I made the 
offer to take up my residence within his diocese, in some reli- 
gious bouse or community, in order tuat he might become the 
better ac(Juainted with me. He seemed pleased with the plan, 
and proposed that I should become for a time a temporary resi- 
dent in the Convent of St. Mary, in Meaux. Perhaps his readi- 
ness to accept this proposal was not altogether disinterested. 
Supposing that, if it were carried into effect, it would tend to 
allay the existing excitement and alarm, he remarked to Mother 
Elizabeth Pickard, the prioress of the convent, that it would be 
as good to him as the Archbishopric of Paris or a cardinaVs hat. 
When she told me of it, I replied, God will not permit him to 
have either the one or the other.*' 

Tho result verified the remark. It seemed to the commis- 
gioners, that something further remained to be done. The king, 
at least, would expect something more. They agreed, therefore, 
to continue their meetings for the purpose of considering such 
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topics, in the hopes that something might be agreed upon, which 
should furnish a common basis of belief and action. 

On account of the ill health of Monsieur Tronson, their con- 
ferences were continued at Issy. The result of their delibera- 
tions, which came before the public in the course of a few 
months, was the document, which was afterwards so frequently 
mentioned in the debates of that period, under the denomination 
of the Articles of Issy, 

These celebrated articles, thirty -four in number, indicate the 
views of the authors of them on the subject of pure love, or 
the highest inward experience. They are drawn up with care, 
and express, in a manner unexceptionable, some of the leading 
ideas in the doctrines of a holy 11 e. If they are defective, it is 
not so much by what they say, as by what they leave unsaid. 
The express the truth, but not the whole truth. There are some 
points in inward experience whidh they do not reach. With 
this view of them, Madame Guy on gave her assent to them, 
when presented to her : ome time after this. 

Meaux is twenty- five miles north-east from Paris, on the 
Marne. For that place Madame Guy on set out in January 
1635, accompanied by the faithful maid-servant. La Gautiere, 
who had shared in her labours and travels for the past fourteen 
years. The conveyance in which they travelled Secame in- 
volved in the snows, and could not at once be extricated ; so that 
they were detained some hours, and suffered much from the cold. 

Being obliged to leave the carriage, we sat upon the snow,'' 
she says, resigned to the mercy of God, and expecting nothing 
but death. The snow melted upon our garments ; and both of 
us, the girl and myself, were exceedingly chilled ; but I never 
had more tranquillity of mind. My poor maid was" also entirely 
submissive and quiet, although we saw no likelihood of any one 
coming to our succour, and were sure of dying if we remained 
there. Occasions like these are such as show whether ■ we are 
perfectly resigned to God or not. At length some waggoners 
came up, who with difficulty drew us through the drift. It was 
ten o'clock at night when we arrived at Meaux. The people of 
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the convent, who had received some notice of our coming, had 
given over expecting us, and had retired to rest.*' 

After considerable delay, the nuns were called up, the bishop 
was informed of their arrival, and they were formally admitted. 

In speaking of Bossuet, Madame Guyon says, “ He had his 
good intervals, but he was not beyond the reach of personal and 
interested motives. And in regard to myself, I cannot doubt 
that he was under the influence of persons who endeavoured to 
excite him against me.'^ 

In this remark she probably had in mind an observation 
said to have dropped from him, that her coming to Meaux so 
promptly, and in such uncomfortable weather, was a mere arti- 
fice ; indicating a readiness to fall in with his wishes, and to take 
a proper course, which did not really exist. 

The charge of artifice, or rather of hypocrisy, coming from a 
man of so high character, naturally arrested her attention. It 
was perhaps a false, or at least an exaggerated report ; but she 
believed it, at the time, to be true. 8he makes the following 
remarks upon it : — 

“ Those men, who look at the tree with an evil eye, account 
its fruits to be evil. I am said to be charged with being a 
hypocrite. But by what evidence is ftie charge supported ? It 
is certainlj' a strange hypocrisy, which voluntarily spends its life 
in suffering ,- which endures the cross in its various forms, the 
calumny, the poverty, the persecutidn, and every kind of afflic> 
tion, without any reference to worldly advantages. I think one 
has never seen such a hypocrisy as this before. 

“ So far as I understand the subject, hypocrites have generally 
two objects in view : one is to acquire money, the other is to 
acquire popularity. If such are the leading elements involved 
in hypocrisy, I must do myself the justice to say, that I disclaim 
any acquaintance with it. I call God to witness, that I would 
not have endured what it has been my lot to endive, if by so 
doing I could have been made empress of the whole earth, or 
have been canonized while living. It was not earth, but God 
that called me. I heard a voice which I could not disobey. I 
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desired to please God ^lone ; and I sought Him, not for what He 
might give me, but only for Himself. I had rather die, than do 
anything against His will. This is the sentiment of my heart; a 
sentiment which no persecutions, no trials, have made me alter. 

“ It is true, that my feeble nature has sometimes been greatly 
burdened. Sorrows have come in upon me like a flood. I have 
been obliged to say with the Psalmist, ^ All thy waves and thy 
billows have gone over me;* and with Jeremiah, ^ Thou hast 
caused the arrows of thy quiver to enter into my reins* Being 
accounted by everybody a transgressor, I was made to walk in 
the path of my suflering Saviour, who was condemned by the 
sovereign ])ontifl’, by the chief priests, the doctors of the law, 
and the judges deputed by the Ba mans. But the love of God 
rendered my sorrows sweet. His invisible hand has supported 
me. My purpose b'vs remained unchanged. Happy are they 
who are sharers with Christ in suffering.^' 

THE AC(^0IESCENCE OF PURE LOVE. 

[Prom the Tranfllation^ of her poems by Cow per. ] 

Lovi ' If thy destined sacrifice am I, 

Come, slay t' y victim, and prepare thy fire# ; 

Plunged in thy depths of mercy, let me die 
The death wlUch every soul that lives, desire** 

I watch my hours, and see them fleet away : 

The time is loii^ that I have languish’d here 
Yet all niy thoughts thy pwposes obey, 

With no reluctance, cheerful and sincere 

To me 'tis equal, whether love ordain 

Mp life (tr death, appoint me pain or ease , 

My soul perc..ive8 no real 111 in pain 
In ease or health no real good she sees. 

One good she covets, and that good alone — 

To choose thy will, from selfish bias free ; 

And to prefer a cottage to a throne, 

And grief to comfort, if it pleases thee. 

Thai we should bear the cross is thy command. 

Die to the world, and live to self no more ; 

Suffer, unmoved, beneath the rudest hand ; 

When shipwreck’d pleased, as when upon the sbar?L 
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CHAPTER XLTV. 

1095 — SickneBi — Yisitod by Boaraet — Singular conrersatlon — Reference to a oermoQ il 
Boasuet— Receives recommendations from him and the prioress and nuns — Leaves Masm 
for Paris — Ercltemcnt occasioned — Conceals herself five months — Seised by order at Use 
king, and imprisoned in the Castle of Vincennes — State of her mind — Poemr 

In the convent at Meanx, she remained six months as a 
voluntary resident. It was suggested by Bossuet that it might 
be desirable for her to remain there three months ; but, further 
than that, there was no limitation of time suggested ; but she 
was free to leave whenever she pleased. From the middle of 
January to the last of February, she was sick. After her re- 
covery Bossuet came one day to the convent, and showed her a 
Pastoral Ordinance and Letter (the same undoubtedly usually 
prefixed to his work, entitled. Instructions on Prayer), in which 
he had noticed and condemned some of the prevalent religious 
errors, as he considered them. 

He asked her to add her signature to the letter, accompanied 
by certain statements which would involve the idea that she had 
fallen into the very errors named in it. '' To this she very natur- 
ally objected. She said, however, that she would add at the 
end of his pastoral letter whatever s-he could properly place 
there. She accordingly wrote a few words, expressive probably 
of her desire to know and to teach the truth only, and of her 
readiness to submit to the decisions of the Church, and added her 
name. Bossuet, taking up the paper, said it was very well, with 
the exception that she did not say, as she ought to have done, that 
she was a heretic ; — adding, that it was his desire and expecta* 
tion that she would acknowledge herself guilty of all the errors 
condemned in the Pastoral Letter. 

“ I toi quite certain, sir,'* replied Madame Guyon, that you 
say this merely to try my feelings. I came into your diocese, 
and placed myself under your care, in order that you might the 
more readily and fully ascertain my character and life. Is it 
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possible that a prelate will so abuse the good faith thus reposed 
in him, as to try to compel me to do things which my conscience 
requires me not to do ? I hoped to find in you a father ; and 
I trust that I shall not be deceived/' 

“ I am a father," said Bossuet ; “but I am a father of the 
Church, But, in short, it is not a question of words. It is not 
a thing to be talked about, but to be done. All I can say is, if 
you do not sign what I require, I will come with witnesses ; 
and, after having admonished you before them, I will inform 
the Church of you, and we will cut you off as we are directed 
in the Gospel." 

“ Then," said Madame Guyon, “ I can appeal to God alone 
as the witness of my sincerity. I have nothing farther to say, 
I am ready to suffer for Him. And I hope He will grant me 
the favour to let me do nothing against my conscience. I say 
this, I hope, without departing from the respect I owe to you as 
a bishop." 

Bossuet, finding he*’ resolute, then proposed that she should 
admit and declare that there were errors in the Latin work of 
La Combe on inward experience. This also she refused ; and 
he turned and went away in anger. 

The nuns of St. Mary stood by, and beheld this interview 
with great interest, and with some degree of astonishment. The 
Prioress remarked to Madame Guyon, that her too great mild- 
ness emboldened the bhJbop to treat her in that rough manner ; 
adding that his mind was of such a cast, that he was apt to be 
violent with those "7ho were meek and quiet, but more gentle 
with those who were courageous and firm of purpose. 

He came afterwards in the same spirit, and with the same 
demands ; and met with the same prompt refusi^ L He then, 
yielding either to his sense of justice, or to the necessity of the 
case, took a different course. He gave Madame Guyon to un- 
derstand^ although he was not himself altogether satis^ed with 
her views, that he should have less to say, and should express 
less dissatisfaction, if her enemies would permit him to rest. In 
one of his letters to the Prioress, he said expressly that “ he had 
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examined the writings of Madame Guyon with great care, and 
found in them nothing censurable, except some terms which 
were not wholly conformed to the strictness of theology ; but 
that a woman was not expected to be a theologian. 

At a certain time, when the nuns and the prioress were con- 
versing with him about her, he said, 1 regard her just as you 
do ; I see nothing wrong in her conduct ; but her enemies tor- 
ment me, and wish me to find evil in her.’^ He testified also 
to the Archbishops of Paris and Sens, that he esteemed her 
much, and had been edified by her. 

Madame Guyon understood well the intellectual power of 
Bossuet. He was the first orator in France; perhaps the first 
in the world at that time. She speaks of a sermon which she 
heard him preach at Meaux, as one of astonishing power. It 
arrested her attention the more, because it was on the subject 
the most interesting to her — that of the higher forms of inward 
experience. It was on the occasion of the celebration of the 
mass. “ He stated things in it,^^ she say5w*“ much more strongly 
than I had myself done. He said that he was not master of 
himself under the view which was then spread around him of 
those awful mysteries ; and that, under such circumstances, he 
was obliged to confess and announce tlie great truths of God, 
even if they should be against and should condemn himself.^' 

The Prioress of the convent was present at this time. She 
asked Bossuet how he could persecute Madame Guyon, when it 
was obvious that he himself preached the same sentiments. He 
answered that it was not anything in himself which did it, but 
the violence of her enemies. 

In these more propitious dispositions, after nearly six months' 
residence at Meaux, he gave her a paper or certificate with his 
name subscribed, in which, while he did not explicitly condemn 
her doctrines, and made indeed but slight references to them, he 
spoke iir very favourable terms of her character and conduct. As 
the time of her departure from Meaux approached, the prioress 
and nuns of the convent, who esteemed her very much, gave 
her another certificate. It was in the following terms : — 
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We, the prioress acd nuns of the Visitation of St. Mary of 
Meaux, certify that Madame Guyon, having lived in our house, 
by order of our Lord Bishop of Meaux, our illustrious prelate 
and superior, during the space of six months, far from giving us 
any cause of trouble or uneasiness, has afforded us much edifi- 
cation. We have remarked, in all her conduct and in all her 
words, a great regularity, simplicity, sincerity, mortification, 
meekness, and Christian patience ; a tnie devotion a’'/. a esteem 
for whatever pertains to our most holy faith, especially the mys- 
tery of the incarnation and of the holy infancy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It would be a favour and of great satisfaction to our 
whole community, if the said lady would choose, as a place of 
retreat, to spend the rest of her days in our house. This pro- 
testation is made without any other view than that of giving 
testimony to the trutl . 

“ Done this 7 th of July, and signed, 

** Frances Elizabeth Le Pickard, Prioress. 

Sister "'Iagdalen Aimi^.e Gueton. 

Sister Claude Marie Amouri.” 

“ As I had now been at Meaux, says Madame Guyon, six 
months, though I had engaged to stay there only three, I asked 
the bishop if he desired anything further from me. fle said he 
did not. I then told him that I had now need to go to Bour- 
bon ; and asked him if it would be agreeable to him, if I should 
return with the expectaLi;»n of spending the remainder of my 
days with the good nuns of the Convent of St. Mary ; adding, 
in relation to them, that our spirits had been cemented in the 
bonds of mutual love. 

“ He appeared to be much pleased with the suggestion, and 
said that the nuns had been much edified by me, and that he 
should always receive me with pleasure. In connexion with 
some remaiKS in relation to my departure, I told him that either 
my daughter, the Countess of Yaux, or some of my friends, 
would come for me, and take me away. On hearing this, be 
turned to Mother Pickard, the prioress, and said to her that h© 
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was about leaving on a visit to Paris ; and that he was very 
desirous, if the ladies referred to should come, that they should 
be received well, and lodged in their house, as long as they 
might be willing to stay/' 

On the eighth of July, the Duchess nf Mortemar, one of the 
most intimate friends of Madame Guyon, came to the convent, 
accompanied by her daughter, Madame de Morstein. They re- 
mained till the afternoon of the next day, and then returned 
with Madame Guyon to Paris. 

It was no sooner known that she was again in Paris, than the 
whole city seemed to be in an uproar. Her enemies started at 
once into life. The king was alarmed ; Madame de Maintenon, 
carried away by the popular current, and ceasing to retain her 
former favourable sentiments, was angry ; and Bossuet himself, 
so far as he was accessible to the influences of personal interest, 
had reason to fear that he had committed an error by too great 
lenity. Certain it is, that he took the singular course, hardly 
reconcilable with a high sense of honour, of writing to her, and 
requesting her to return the certificate, which, but just before, 
he had given. 

In answer to the application for this certificate, which seemed 
to Madame Guyon to be a matter of considerable consequence, 
she wrote io the prioress of the convent at Meaux, that she had 
placed it in the hands of some members of her family ; that her 
firiends, after the various attacks which had been made upon her 
character, had need of it for her vindication ; and, as they had 
now possession of it, there was no reason to think they would be 
willing to part with it. From this time we may date a more 
distinct and settled aversion to her on the part of Bossuet. 

The party against her was so violent, that it was evident she 
would not be able to remain at large for any length of time. 
Finding it unsafe to remain at the house of her daughter, she 
hid hdrself for a few days at the house of one of her friends 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. Concealing her intentions as 
much as possible, she soon after obtained an obscure tenement 
In the Faubourg St. Antoine, where she remained concealed 
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witn her maid-servant, La Grauti^re, about five months. “ Here,” 
she says, “ I passed the day in great solitude, in reading, in 
praying to God, and working.” 

In the meanwhile, the police officers of Paris had orders to 
ascertain where she was. On the 27th of December 1695, 
Monsieur des Grez, one of the members of the police, ascertained 
her lodgings, and arrested her. She was kept in custody three 
days, awaiting the decision whether she should be ii^risoned in 
a convent, or in one of the state prisons. It was a question of 
so much perplexity, that it seemed necessary to consult M. de 
Noailles, who had recently been appointed Archbishop of Paris. 
Accordingly, Madame de Maintenon wrote to him as follows : — 
“ The king orders me, sir, to irform you, that Madame Guyon 
is arrested. What would you think it best to do with this 
woman, her friend:, and papers ? The king will be here (at 
Versailles) ail the morning. Write to him immediately.” 

The result was that she was shut up in the celebrated castle 
of Vincennes. i 

This castle, situated in the forest of Vincennes near Paris, is 
used both os a military fortress and as a state prison, and is 
hardly less celebrated than the Bastile. It is often mentioned 
in history. Many, in earlier and in later times, have been the 
agonizing sorrows and the scenes of blood it has witnessed. 

The imprisonment of Madame Guyon was considered a matter 
of so much consequence, tliat the Marquis of Dangeaux, who held 
at this time an importan I situation at the court of Louis XIV., 
and who kept a chronicle of the court from the year 1684 to 
1720, mentions it, among the other memorable things of that 
period, in the following terms : — 

1696, Jan. 20th. — The king caused Madame Guyon to be 
arrested a few days ago, and sent to the castle of Vincennes, 
where she will be strictly guarded, apparently for a long time. 
She is accused of having maintained, both by word of mouth 
and by her writings, a very dangerous doctrine, and one whi^h 
nearly approaches to heresy. She has imposed upon many per- 
sons of eminent virtue. A long search was made for her, be- 
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fore she could be taken. She wfis found in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine in great concealment.^' 

In this her second imprisonment, Madame Quyoii had the 
same inward supports which had sustained her at other times. 
Her faithful maid, La Gautiere, was arrested and imprisoned 
with her. In her subsequent imprisonment in the Bastile, they 
were separated from each other. In the prison of Vincennes, 
they occupied the same cell, which was a great consolation. 

She was subject here, as she had previously been, to a close 
examination. 

In regard to Father La Combe, she declared, in opposition to 
the unfounded and unceasing insinuations of her enemies, that 
her long intercourse with him had never been sullied by any- 
thing opposite to the innocence of religion, and that she regarded 
him as an eminently holy man ; and frankly admitted that, ever 
since his imprisonment, she h&d kept up a correspondence with 
him. 

In regard to her doctrines, she answered her examiner, that 
she might have been wrong in particular expressions ; but she 
could not acknowledge, with her present views, that she had 
ever held false doctrines. She expressed a willingness to submit 
to any condemnation of her works, founded upon the imperfectioB 
and erroneous tendencies of her language ; but would not deny 
anything in them in the sense in which she understood it, and 
in which she meant it to be understood. In this sense she ex- 
pressed herself resolute in making no retractions whatever. 

Under such circumstances, there was, of course, but little pro- 
spect of any immediate release from her imprisonment. 

A little incident occurred, which illustrates the application of 
her religious principles. On a certain day, probably through 
some faihire of her usual inward recollection, she had become a 
little anxious, and undertook to study and frame her answer® 
beforehtind. The consequence was such as may be generally ex- 
pected, when we depart from that simplicity of spirit which is 
“ careful for nothing." She says, “ I answered badly. God, 
who had so often caused me to answer diflScult and perplexing 
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questions with much facility and presence of mind, punished me 
now, even by stopping me short on easy matters with confusion. 
It served to show me the inutility of our arrangements on such 
occasions, and the safety of trusting in God. 

Those who depend chiefly on human reason are apt to say 
that it is necessary to look before us, and to make our prepara- 
tions ; and that to do otherwise, is to expect miracles, and to 
tempt God. Leaving others to do as they think best, I must 
say for myself, that I find no safety but in resigning myself en- 
tirely to God ; doing what He calls me to do in the moment of 
action, and leaving everything with Him in submission and 
humble faith. The Scriptures, as it seems to me, abound every- 
where with texts enforcing su^/i a resignation. ‘ Commit thy 
way unto the Lord^' says the Psalmist ; ‘ trust also in Him^ and 
He shall bring it tn pass. And He shall bring forth thy right- 
eousness as the lights and thy judgment as the noon-day^' (Ps. 
XXX vii. 5, 6.) The Saviour, speaking of those who are brought 
before kings and rulers for His name’s sake, says, ‘ Settle it,, there- 
fore,, in your hearts, not to meditate before what ye shall answer ; 
— for I will give you a mouth which all your adversaries shall 
net be able to gainsay nor resist' God does not lay a snare for 
us in such passages. He consults our good, when He requires 
us to renounce all merely human foresight and policy, and trust 
wholly in Him.’’ 

Speaking of her general state of mind, she says, “ I passed 
my time in great peace, content to spend the remainder of my 
life there, if such should be the will of God. I employed part 
of my time in writing religious songs. I, and my maid La 
Gauti^e, who was with me in prison, committed them to heart 
as fast as 1 made them. Together we sang praises to thee, 0 
our God I It sometimes seemed to me as if I were a little bird 
whom the Lord had placed in a cage, and that I had nothing to 
do now but to sing. The joy of my heart gave a brig^ Lness to 
the objects around me. The stones of my prison looked in my 
eyes like rubies. I esteemed them more than all the gaudy 
brilliancies of a vain world. My heart was full of that joy which 
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thou givest to them who love thee in the midst of their greatest 
crosses/' 

A number of her poems have allusion to her imprisonment. 
At this period she wrote a considerable portion of the volumes 
in verse which have been since published. They illustrate the 
state of her mind, and throw some light upon her character and 
doctrines. 


PRISONS DO NOT EXCLUDE GOD. 


Steoho are the walla around me. 

That hold me all the day : 

But they who thuR hare bound me, 
Cannot keep God away : 

My Tery dungeon walla are dear, 

Because the Ood 1 lore is here. 

They know, who thus oppress me, 

Tis hard to be alone ; 

But know not, One can bless me. 

Who comes through bars and stone : 
He makes my dungeon's darkness bright. 
And fills my bosom with delight. 


Thy lore, O God, restores me 

From sighs and tears to praise ; 
And deep my soul adores thee. 

Nor thinks of time or place : 

I ask no more, in good or ill. 

But union with thy holy will. 

Tis that which makes my treasure, 
‘Tis that which brings my gain ; 
ConTerting woe to pleasure, 

And reaping joy from paia 
Oh. ‘tia enough, whate’er befall. 

To know that God is All in All. 


GOD KNOWN BY 

*T18 not the skill of human art. 

Which gires me power my Ood to know ; 
The sacred lessons of the heart 
Come not from instruments below 

IiOTO is my teacher. He can tell 
The wonders that He learnt abore : 

Vo other master knows so well ; — 

Tis Lore alone can tell of Lots. 


LOVING HIM. 

Oh t then, of God if thou wouldst learn 
His wisdom, goodness, glory see; 

All hu;^an arts and knowledge spurn. 
Let Lore alone thy teacher be. 

Lore )H my mskster. When it breaks, 
The morning light, with rising ray, 
To thee, 0 God ! my spirit wakes. 

And L(»Te instructs it all the day. 


And when the gleams <>f day retire, 

And midnight spreads its dark control, 
Lore’s secret whispers still inspire 
Their holy lessons in the ‘<oul. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD IN THE NIGHT. 


[Extracted and slightly altered from 

O NioW I propitious to my riews, 

Thy sable awning wide diffuse ! 

Conceal alike my joy and pain, 

Nor draw thy curtain back again. 

Though morning, by the tears she shows. 
Seems to participate my woes. 


a longer poem, translated by Oowper.] 

Ye stars ! whose faint and fefble fires 
Express my languishing desires, 

Whose lender beams perrade the skies 
As silent as my secret sighs. 

Those emanations of a soul 

That darts her fires beyond the pole ; — 
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Tftur n.yti. that nearer aAsiiit the sight, 

That pierce, but not dlaplaco the night. 

That efclne, indeed, but nothing show 
Of all those various soenes below. 

Bring no disturbance, rather prove 
Incentives to a sacred love. 

Thou moon I whose never-failing course 
Bespeaks a providential force. 

Go, tell the tidings of my flame 
To Him who calls the stars by name ; 
Whose absence kills, whose presence cheers. 
Who blots or brightens all my yean. 

While, in the blue abyss of space. 

Thine orb performs its rapid race ; 

Still whisper in his listening ears 
The language of my dghs and tears ; 

Tell him, I seek him far below, 

Itfost In a wilderness of woe. 


To thought-composing, silent hours, 
BifPusing peace o'er all my powers; 

Friends of the pensive 1 who c.onooal. 

In darkest shades, the flames 1 fe©\ ; 

To you 1 trust, and safely may. 

The love that wastes my strength away 

How calm, amid the night, my mindl 
How perfect Is the peace I find 1 
Oh ! hush, be still, my every part. 

My tongue, my pulse, my beating heart I 
That love, aspiring to its cause. 

May Buffer not a moment e pause. 

Omniscient God, whose notice deigns 
To try the heart and search the reins. 
Compassionate the numerous woes 
I dare to thee alone disclose ; 

Oh ! Bare me from the cruel hands 
Of men who fear not tby commands f 


Lots, all-subduing and Divine, 
'^re for a creature truly thine : 
Reign In a heart disposed to own 
No sorer <algn but thyself alone; 
Cherish a bride who cannot rort. 
Nor i^uit thee for a meaner lore. 


THE ENTIRE 

PsACt has unreird her sniiUng face. 

And WOOS thy soul to her embra ; — 
Enjoy’d with eskse. if thou refrain 
Prom sel&sh lore, else sought in rain ; — 
Bbe dwells with all who truth prefer, 

But seeks not them who seek not her. 


8TTRBENDER. 

Yield to the Lord with simple hearty 
All that thou iiast. and all thou art ; 
Renounce all strength but strength Dlvmc 
And peace shall be for erer thine ; 

Behold the path vhich I have trod~— 

My path till I go home to Ood. 


GLORY TO GOD ALONR 

O Lotid 1 but not enough, though dearer far 
Than self and^ its most loved enjoyments are , 
None duly loros thee, but who, nobly free 
From sensual objects, finds his all in thee. 

Glory of God ! thou stranger here below. 

Whom man nor knows, nor feels a wish to know, 
'lur faith and reason are both shock’d to find 
Man in the post of honour, thee behind 

My soul ! rest happy in thy low estate. 

Nor hope nor wish to bo esteem’d or groat ; 

To take the impression of a Will Dirine, 

Be that thy glory, and those riches thine. 
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Oonf^M Him righteoui in His just decrees, ' 

Love what He loves, and let His pleasures please ; 
Di* DAILY ; from the touch of sin recede ; 

Then thou hast crown'd Him, and He reigns indeed. 


CHAPTEK XLV. 


696 — Bossue* writes on the inward life — His book, entitled Instructions on Prayer, ap 
proved by the Bishop of Chartres and the Archbishop of Paris — Ffinelon refuses his 
approbation — Writes to Madame de Maintenon, giving his reasons — Origin of the work 
entitled the Maxims of the Saints— Remarks on it. 

During a cousiderable part of the year 1695, the mind of 
BoBBuet seems to have been occupied, in various ways, with the 
topics which thus agitated the religious portion of the community. 

The doctrines of holy living, in the form in which they were 
now presented, new as the} were to most persons in that age, 
were nevertheless not new in the history and experience of the 
world. Pious men of other ages had known them ; felt them ; 
taught them. They had their histf»ry, therefore, as well as their 
exegetical and theological relations. To the subject in its vari- 
ous relations, Bossuet had decided to give an increased ana 
vigorous attention. Indeed, it was rtot his character to enter 
upon any subject indolently and carelessly. He read much ; 
and that, too, in writers who had hitherto attracted but little 
of his notice. He thought much, and conversed and observed 
much. And in the early part of the following year, after eight 
months of assiduous study, he was enabled to embody the result 
of his reading and reflections in his work (one of the ablest, 
unquestionably, in the long catalogue of his remarkable writ- 
ings), entitled Instructions on the States of Frayer, 

When Bossuet thought it proper to write at all, he expected 
to write as a master. Indeed, the public expectation, which 
was aiways disappointed when he failed to leave his '*competi tors 
behind, did not allow him to do otherwise. Writing as a leader 
and master of his art, he wrote also as a master of the public 
mind. His decisions, when given in a manner worthy of his 
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high character, so influenced the public sentiment, that they had 
almost the eflect of the combined wisdom and piety of a council. 
If he met with opposition, he expected to overcome it ,* but, 
generally speaking, he had ceased to expect it, because he had 
so long ceased to experience it. But whether opposed or not, 
he knew that he deserved to be listened to ; and he did not 
expect to write or to speak to careless and indifierent ears, 
“ What you write, says the Abbe de Kance in one of his 
letters, “ is decisive,” And such was the general feeling in 
France. 

He took the precaution, however, at this time, as the result 
seemed to be more doubtful than in some other cases, to sustain 
himself by the approval of distijiguished men. Who knew but 
that a new Protestantism, arising out of these discussions, would 
spring up in the \ jry bosom of France ? How important it 
was, then, that the blow about to be given should be so well 
aimed, and inflicted with sc much power, as entirely and for 
ever to prostrate these movements ? If he had but little to fear 
from an intellectual conflict with Madame Guyon, he might 
have much to fear from heads and hearts too pure to be per- 
verted by selfish considerations, and too strong to be trifled with, 
which were under her remarkable influence. 

With such views and feelings, he wrote this celebrated 
treatise — a large work in ten books. Of the ability of the work 
no one can doubt. It Is profound in learning, and brilliant 
with eloquence. But be was offended with Mad p me Guyon; 
he knew that the king was offended also ; and when he touched 
upon her character and writings, he was more critical and 
denunciatory than just. 

Hi^ work, begun in 1695, was completed early in 1696, but 
was not published till the following year. It was not his inten- 
tion to publish it, until it could be submitted to the examination, 
and be sustained by the approbation, of some of the m st dis- 
tinguished men in France. It was accordingly submitted, at 
an early period, to M. Godet des Marais, Bishop of Chartres, 
and to M. de Noailles, appointed in the preceding year Arch* 

2 B 
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bishop of Paris. Both were able men, and readily gave their 
testimonials in favour of the work. 

To these important testimonials Bossuet was desirous of adding 
that of the recently appointed Archbishop of Cambray. The 
high character of Fenelon, added to the influential position he 
now held, had given a currency and popularity to the doctrines 
of Madame Guyon. It was natural, therefore, for Bossuet to 
consider it desirable to diminish his influence in that respect, 
by obtaining his signature to a work which condemned those 
doctrines. 

Fenelon examined the manuscript with care ; and although 
impressed with the ability which characterized it, he refused to 
give his approbation to it. 

If the hook had merely condemned doctrines, without impli- 
cating the character of persons, it might have been otherwise. 
His objection was not so much to the general doctrines of the 
book, although he might not have beer altogether satisfied in 
that respect, as to the manner in which the writer spoke of the 
opinions and character of Madame Guyon. 

Others, who were comparatively ignorant of her character, 
might perhaps conscientiously condemn her ; but, as for himself, 
he felt that he bad no such plea. He'^knew her well ; he was 
entirely convinced of her sincerity ; he had taken pains to as- 
certain her meaning in passages of her writings which seemed 
obscure and difficult. But this was liot all. He remembered, 
with feelings of gratitude, the deep interest she had taken in his 
religious welfare, the prayers she had offered, the conversations 
she had held, the letters she had written, and the blessing which 
had attended these various efforts. 

Was it possible for him, with a heart humbled and subdued, 
with a will which corresponded with what he supposed to be 
right and with the right only, to give his signature and appro- 
bation •'to a book which spoke in severely disparaging terms of 
one of whom he entertained the most favourable opinions, and 
to whom he was thus indebted ? 

He knew that his refusal would not only be an offence io 
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Bossiiet, but wouf<J expose him also to the dissatisfaction of the 
king, and would be likely to blast his worldly prospects. But 
he did not hesitate. 

The following are passages from a letter addressed to Madame 
de Maintenon : — 

“ August 2, 1696. 

“ Madame, — When the Bishop of Meaux proposed to me to 
approve of his book, I expressed to him, with tenderness, that I 
should be delighted to give such a public testimony of the con- 
formity of my sentiments with those of a prelate whom I had 
ever regarded, from my youth, as my master in the science of 
religion. I even offered to go to Germigny to compose, in con- 
junction with him, my approbation. I said, at the same time, 
to the Archbishop of Paris, to the Bishop of Chartres, and to 
Monsieur Troiison, ^hat T did not, in fact, see any shadow of 
difficulty between me and the Bishop of Meaux, on the funda- 
mental questions of doctrine ; hut that^ if he personally attacked 
Madame Ouyon in his book, I could not approve of it. This 
T declared six months ago. The Bishop of Meaux gave me 
his book to examine. At the first opening of the leaves, I saw 
that it was fiill of personal refutation. I immediately informed 
the Archbishop of Paris, ihe Bishop of Chartres, and Monsieur 
Tronson, of the perplexing situation in which the Bishop of 
Meaux had placed me.” 

After adding that he cohld not approve of a book in which 
many unfavourable things are said of Madame Giiyon, without 
doing an injury to himself as well as injustice to her, he proceeds 
in the same letter to give his reasons. 

“ I have often seen h6r. Every one knows that I have been 
intimately acquainted with her. I may say farther, that I have 
esteemed her, and that I have suffered her also to be esteemed 
by illustrious persons, whose reputation is dear to the Church, 
and who had confidence in me. I neither was nor coudd be 
ignorant of her writings, although I did not examine them ail 
accurately at an early period. I knew enough of them, however, 
to perceive that they were liable to be misunderstood ; and must 
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confesB that I was induced by some feelings of early distrust to 
examine her with the greatest rigour. I think I can say I have 
conducted this examination with greater accuracy than her 
enemies, or even her authorized examiners, can have done it. 
And the reason of my saying this is, that she was much more 
candid, much more unconstrained, much more ingenuous towards 
me, at a time when she had nothing to fear. 

“ I have often made her explain what she thought respecting 
the controverted points. I have required her, in frequent in- 
stances, to explain to me the meaning of particular terms in her 
writings, having relation to the subject of inward experience, 
which seemed to be mystical and uncertain. I clearly perceived, 
in every instance, that she understood them in a perfectly inno- 
cent and catholic sense. I followed her even through all the 
details of her practice, and of the counsels which she gave to the 
most ignorant and least cAutious persons ; but I could never 
discover the least trace of those wrong and injurious maxims 
which are attributed to her. Could I then conscientiously im- 
pute them to her by my approbation of the work of the Bishop 
of Meaux, and thus strike the final blow at her reputation, after 
having so clearly and so accurately ascertained her innocence ? 

“ Let others, who are acquainted ^ith her writings only, ex- 
plain the ‘meaning of those writings with rigour, and censure 
them. I leave them to do it if they please. But, as for myself, 
I think I am bound in justice to jfidge of the meaning of her 
writings from her real opinions^ with which I am thoroughly 
acquainted; and not of her opinions, by the harsh interpreta- 
tions which are given to her expressions, and which she never 
intended.” 

The wol^k of Bossuet, although not yet published, was every- 
where spoken of. It was generally understood also, that it did 
not meet with the approbation of Fenelon. Bossuet and Fenelon 
were} therefore, at variance ; two men who embodied more oi 
public thought and public attachment than any other two men 
in France. And, singular as it may seem, the object of con- 
trover^ between them was a poor captive woman, who was at 
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this very time shat up in the fortress of Vincennes, and employed 
in making religious songs. 

It was not possible for a man of Fenelon’'s reputation and 
standing, towards whom so many eyes were now turned, to re- 
main silent. Under these circumstances, enlightened by his 
own experience as well as by history, he gave to the world his 
work, entitled, The Maxims of the Saints, in January 1697. 

In this celebrated work, it was his object to state some of the 
leading principles found in the most devout writers on the 
higher inward experience. The work of Bossuet, although it 
embraced a multitude of topics, might be justly described as an 
attack upon Madame Guyon. The work of Fenelon, without 
naming her, was designed to be her defence. It was an exposi- 
tion of her views as Fenelon understood them, and as she bad 
explained them to him in private. I propose to give the sub- 
stance of these maxims. As they are drawn in part from the 
mystic writers, we meet frecpiently with expressions peculiar to 
those writers. 


MAXIMS OF THE SAINTS. 


JTThe maxims of the Saints;— or Maxims bavlug relation to the experiences of the liiwurd 
Life aiMl the doctrines of .'ure Love, hj FHuelon, Archbishop of Cambray 1 


ARTICLE FIRST. 

Of the love of God, there are various kinds. At least, there 
are various feelings which go under that name. 

First, There is what may be called mercenary or selfish love ; 
that is, that love of God which originates in a sole regard to our 
own happiness. Those who love God with no other love than 
this, love Him just as the miser his money, and IL ' voluptuous 
man his pleasures ; attaching no value to God, except as a means 
to an end ; and that end is the gratification of themselves. Such 
love, if it can be called by that name, is unworthy of Got i. He 
does not ask it ; He will not receive it. In the language of 
Francis de Sales, “it is sacrilegious and impious.” 

Second, Another kind of love does not exclude a regard to 
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our own happiness as a motive of love, but requires this motive 
to be subordinate to a much higher one, namely, that of a regard 
to Qod^s glory. It is a mixed state, in which we regard our- 
selves and God at the same time. This love is not necessarily 
selfish and wrong. On the contrary, when the two objects of it, 
God and ourselves, are relatively in the right position, that is to 
say, when we love God as He ought to be loved, and love our- 
selves no more than we ought to be loved, it is a love which, in 
being properly subordinated, is unselfish and is right. 

ARTICLE SECOND. 

I. Of the subjects of this mixed love all are not equally 
advanced. 

II. Mixed love becomes pure love, when the love of self is 
relatively, though not absolutely, lost in a regard to the will of 
God. This is always the case, when the two objects are loved 
in their due proportion. So that pure love is mixed love when 
it is combined rightly. 

III. Pure love is not inconsistent with mixed love, but is 
mixed love carried to its true result. When this result is at- 
tained, the motive of God’s glory so expands itself, and so fills 
the mind, tr*iat the otber motive, that of our own happiness, 
becomes so small, and so recedes from our inward notice, as to 
be practically annihilated. It is theii that God becomes what 
He ever ought to be — the centre of the soul, to which all its 
affections tend ; the great moral sun of the soul, from which all 
its light and all its warmth proceed. It is then that a man 
thinks no more of himself. He has become the man of a “ single 
eye.” His own happiness, and all that regards himself, is entirely 
lost eight of, in his simple and fixed look to God’s will and 
God’s glory. 

IV. We lay ourselves at His feet. Self is knowp, no more ; 
not because it is wrong to regard and to desire our own good, 
but because the object of desire is withdrawn from our notice. 
When the sun shines, the stars disappear. When God is in the 
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K)ul, who can think of himself? So that we love God, and God 
alone ; and all other things in and for God. 

ARTICLE THIRD. 

In the early periods of religions experience, motives, which 
have a regard to our personal happiness, are more prominent 
and effective than at later periods ; nor are they to he condemned. 
It is proper, in addressing even religious men, to appeal to the 
fear of death, to the impending judgments of God, lo the terrors 
of hell and the joys of heaven. Such appeals are recognised in 
the Holy Scriptures, and are in accordance with the views and 
feelings of good men in all ages of the world. The motives 
involved in them are powerfn) aids to beginners in religion; 
assisting, as they do, very much in repressing the passions, and 
in strengthening the practical virtues. 

We should not think lightly, therefore, of the grace of God, 
as manifested iu that inferior form of religion which stops short 
of the more glorious and perfected form of pure love. We are 
to follow God's grace, and not to go before it. To the higher 
state of PURE LOVE wc are to advance step by step ; watching 
carefully God's inward and outward providence ; and receiving 
increased grace by in.^ roving the grace we have, till the dawn- 
ing light becomes the perfect day. 

^ARTICLE FOURTH. 

He who is in the state of pure or perfect love, has all the 
moral and Christian virtues in himself. If temperance, forbear- 
ance, chastity, truth, kindness, forgiveness, justice, may be re- 
garded as virtues, there can be no doubt that they are all in- 
cluded in holy love. That is to say, the principle of love will 
not fail to develop itself in each of these forms. St. Augustine 
remarks, that love is the foundation, source, or principle of all 
the virtues. This view is sustained also by St. Francis de Sales 
and by Thomas Aquinas. 

The state of pure love does not exclude the mental state 
which is called Christian hope. Hope in the Christian, when 
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we analyze it into its elements, may be described as the desire 
of being united with God in heaven, accompanied with the ex- 
pectation or belief of being so. 

ARTICLE FIFTH. 

Souls that, by being perfected in love, are truly the subjects 
of sanctification, do not cease, nevertheless, to grow in grace. 
It may not be easy to specify and describe the degrees cf sancti- 
fication ; but there seem to be at least two modifications of 
experience after persons have reached this state. 

1. The first may be described as the state of holy resignation. 
Such a soul thinks more frequently than it will, at a subsequent 
period, of its own happiness. 

2. The second state is that of holy indifference. Such a soul 
absolutely ceases either to desire or to will, except in co-opera- 
tion with the Divine leading.^ Its desires for itself, as it has 
greater light, are more completely and permanently merged in 
the one higher and more absorbing desire of God's glory, and 
the fulfilment of His will. In this state of experience, ceasing 
to do what we shall be likely to do, and what we may very 
properly do in a lower state, we no longer desire our own salva- 
tion merely as an eternal deliverance, ^pr merely as involving 
the greatest amount of personal happiness; but* we desire it 
chiefly as the' fulfilment of God's pleasure, and as resulting in 
His glory, and because He Himself desires and wills that we 
should thus desire and will. 

3. Holy indiflerence is not inactivity. It is the furthest pos- 
sible from it. It is indiflerence to anything and everything out 
of God's will ; but it is the highest life and activity to anything 
and everythiqg in that will. 

ARTICLE SIXTH. 

One of the clearest and best-established maxims of holiness 
is, that the holy soul, when arrived at the second state men- 
tioned, ceases to have desires for anything out of the will of God. 

The holy soul, when it is really in the state called the state of 
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NON-DESTRE, may, nevertheless, desire everything in relation to the 
correction of its imperfections and weaknesses, its perseverance 
in its religious state, and its ultimate salvation, which it has 
reason to know from the Scriptures, or in any other way, that 
God desires. It may also desire all temporal good, houses and 
lands, food and clothing, friends and books, and exemption from 
physical suffering, and anything else, so far and only so far, as 
it has reason to think that such desire is coincident with the 
Divine desire. The holy soul not only desires particular things, 
sanctioned by the known will of God ; but also the fulfilment of 
His will in all respects, unknown as well as known. Being in 
faith, it commits itself to God in darkness as well as in light. 
Its NON-DESIRE is simply its not desiring anything out of God. 

AFTICLE SEVENTH. 

In the history of inward experience, we not unfrequently find 
accounts of individuals whose inward life may properly be 
characterized as extraordinary. They represent themselves as 
having extraordinary communications ; — dreams, visions, revela- 
tions. Without stopping to inquire whether these inward results 
arise from an excited and disordered state of the physical system 
or from God, the important remark to be made here is, that these 
things, to whatever extent they may exist, do not constitute 
holiness. 

The principle, which is the life of common Christians in their 
common mixed state, is the principle which originates and sus- 
tains the life of those who are truly “ the pure in hearty** namely, 
the principle of faith vjorking by love^ — existing, however, in 
the case of those last mentioned, in a greatly increased degree. 
This is obviously the doctrine of John of the Cross, who teaches 
us, that we must walk in the night of faith ; that is to say, 
with night around us, which exists in consequence of our entire 
ignorance of what is before us, and with faith alone, fi*ith in 
God, in His Word, and in His Providences, for the soul's guide. 

Again, the persons who have, or are supposed to have, the 
visions and other remarkable states to which we have referred, 
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are sometimes disposed to make their own experience, imperfect 
as it obviously is, the guide of their life, considered as separate 
from and as above the written law. Great care should be taken 
against such an error as this. God^s word is our true rule. 

Nevertheless, there is no interpreter of the Divine Word like 
that of a holy heart ; or, what is the same thing, of the Holy 
Ghost dwelling in the heart. If we give ourselves wholly to 
God, the Comforter will take up His abode with us, and guide 
us into air that truth which will be necessary for us. Truly 
holy souls, therefore, continually looking to God for a proper 
understanding of His Word, may confidently trust that He will 
guide them aright. A holy soul, in the exercise of its legitimate 
j)owers of interpretation, may deduce important views from the 
Word of God which would not otherwise he known ; but it can- 
not add anything to it. 

Again, God is the regulator of the affections, as well as of the 
outward actions. Sometimes the state which He inspires within 
us is that of holy love ; — sometimes He inspires affections which 
have love and faith for their basis, but Kave a specific character, 
and then appear under other names, such as humility, forgiveness, 
gratitude. But in all cases there is nothing holy, except what is 
based upon the antecedent or preveniCnt^' grace of God. In all 
the universe, there is but one legitimate Originator. Man’s busi- 
ness is that of concurrence. And this view is applicable to all 
the stages of Christian experience, from the lowest to the highest. 

AKTICLK EIGHTH. 

WriU'rs often speak of abandonment. The term has a mean- 
ing somewhat specific. The soul in this state does not renounce 
everything,® and thus become brutish in its indifference ; but re- 
nounces everything except Qod's will. 

St>uls in the state of abandonment, not only forsake outward 
thing;, but, what is still more important. /(>r.srtA*e the'nselves. 

Abandonment, or self-reiiunciatiim, is not the renunciation of 
faith or of love or of anything else, except selfishness. 

The stale of abandonment, or entire self-renunciation, » 
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generally attenued, and perhaps may say, carried out and 
perfected, by temptations more or less severe. We cannot well 
know, whether we have renounced ourselves, except by being 
tried on those very points to which our self-renunciation, either 
real or supposed, relates. One of the severest inward trials is 
that by which we are taken off from all inward sensible supports, 
and are made to live and walk by faith alone. Pious and holy 
men who have been the subjects of inward crucifixion, often 
refer to the trials which have been experienced by them. They 
sometimes speak of them as a sort of inward and terrible purga- 
tory. “ Only mad and wicked men,” says Cardinal Bona, 
“ will deny the existence of these remarkable experiences, 
attested as they are by men of the most venerable virtue, who 
speak only of what they have known in themselves.” 

Trials are not always of the same duration. The more cheer- 
fully and faithfully we give ouivslves to God, to be smitten in 
any and all of oar idols, whenever and wherever He chooses, the 
shorter will be the work. God makes us to suffer no longer 
fhan He sees to be necessary for us. 

We should not be premature in concluding that inward cru- 
cifixion is complete, and our abandonment to God is without 
any reservation whate\ ar. The act of consecration, which is a 
sort of incipient step, may be sincere ; but the niality of the 
consecration can be known only when God has applied the ap- 
propriate tests. The triXl will shew whether we are wholly the 
Lord^s. Those who prematurely draw the conclusion that they 
are so, expose themselves to great illusion and injury. 

ARTICLE NINTH, 

The state of abandonment, or of entire self-renunciation, does 
not take from the soul that moral power which is essential to 
its moral agency ; nor that antecedent or prevenient grace, 
without .which even abandonment itself wonid be a of 

moral death ; nor the principle of faith, which prevenient grace 
originated, and through which it now operates ; nor the desire 
and hof>e of final salvation, although it takes away alJ uneasiness 
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and unbelief connected with such a desire ; nor the fountains of 
love which spring up deeply and freshly within it ; nor the 
hatred of sin ; nor the testimony of a good conscience. 

But it takes away that uneasy hankering of the soul after 
pleasure either inward or outward, and the selfish vivacity and 
eagerness of nature, which is too impatient to wait calmly and 
submissively for God’s time of action. By fixing the mind 
wholly upon God, it takes away the disposition of the soul to 
occupy itself with reflex acts ; that is, with the undue examina- 
tion and analysis of its own feelings. It does not take away the 
pain and sorrow naturally incident to our physical state and 
natural sensibilities ; but it takes away all uneasiness, all mur- 
muring ; — leaving the soul in its inner nature, and in every part 
of its nature where the power of faith reaches, calm and peace- 
able as the God that dwells there. 

T 

ARTICLE TENTH. 

God has promised life and happiness to His people. What 
He has promised can never fail to take place. Nevertheless, it 
is the disposition of those who love God with a perfect heart, to 
leave themselves entirely in His hands, irrespective, in some de- 
gree, of the promise. By the aid of the^ promise, without which 
they must h^'.ve remained in their original weakness, they rise, 
as it were, above the promise ; and rest in that essential and 
eternal will, in which the promise originated. 

So much is this the case, that some individuals, across whose 
path God had spread the darkness of His providences, and who 
seemed to themselves for a time to be thrown out of His favour 
and to be hopelessly lost, have acquiesced with submission in 
the terrible 'destiny which was thus presented before them. 
Such was the state of mind of Francis de Sales, as he prostrated 
himself in the church of St. Stephen des Grez. The language 
of suck persons, uttered without complaint^ is, “ Mp God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” They claim God as their 
God, and will not abandon their love to Him, although they 
believe, at the time, that they are forsaken of Him. They 
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choose to leave themselves, under all possible circumstances, 
entirely in the hands of God : their language is, even if it should 
be His pleasure to separate them for ever from the enjoyments 
of His presence, “ Not my will, but thine be done,^* 

It is perhaps difficult to perceive, how minds whose life, as it 
were, is the principle of faith, can be in this situation. Take 
the case of the Saviour. It is certainly difficult to conceive how 
the Saviour, whose faith never failed, could yet believe Himself 
forsaken ; and yet it was so. 

We know that it is impossible for God to forsake those who 
put their trust in Him. He can just as soon forsake His own 
word ; and, what is more. He can just as soon forsake His own 
nature. Holy souls, nevertheless, may sometimes, in a way and 
under circumstances which we may not fully understand, believe 
themselves to be forsaken, beyond all possibility of hope ; and 
yet such is their faith in God ard their love to Him, that the 
will of God, even under such circumstances, is dearer to them 
than anything and everything else. 

ARTICLE ELEVENTH. 

One great point of difference between the First Covenant, or 
the covenant of works, which said to men, Do this and livef 
and the Second Covenant, or the covenant of gra^e, which says, 
“ Believe and live,^^ is this: — The first covenant did not lead 
men to anything that >^as perfect. It shewed men what was 
right and good ; but it failed in giving them the power to fulfil 
what the covenant required. Men not only understood what 
was right and good, but they knew what was evil ; but, in their 
love and practice of depravity, they had no longer power of 
themselves to flee from it. * 

The new or Christian covenant of grace, not only prescribes 
and commands, but gives also the power to fulJiL 

In th3 practical dispensations of divine grace, the^e are a 
number of principles which it may be important to remember. 

1. God being Love, it is a part of His nature to desire to 
communicate Himself io all moral beings, and to make Himself 
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one with them in a perfect harmony of relatiotis and feelings. 
The position of God is that of giver ; the position of man is that 
of recipient. Harmonized with man by the blood and power of 
the Cross, he has once more become the infinite fulness^ the ori- 
ginal and overflowing fountain, giving and ever ready to give. 

2. Such are the relations between God and man, involved in 
the fact of man's moral agency, that man's business is to receive. 

3. Souls true to the grace given them, will never suffer any 
diminution oi it. On the contrary, the great and unchangeable 
condition of continuance and of growth in grace is co-operation 
with what we now have. This is the law of growth, not only 
deducible from the Divine nature, but expressly revealed and 
declared in the Scriptures : — “ For whosoever hathy to him shall 
he giveny and he shall have more abundance ; hut whosoever hath 
notyfrom him shall be taken away even that he hath'' — Matt, 
xiii. 12. 

A faithful co-operation with grace, is the most effectual pre- 
paration for attracting and receiving and increasing grace. This 
is the great secret of advancement to tho'ke high degrees which 
are permitted ; namely, a strict, unwavering, faithful co-opera- 
tion, moment by moment. 

4. It is important correctly to understand the doctrine of co- 
operation. b, disposition to co-operate, is not more opposed to 
the sinful indolence which falls behind, than to the hasty and 
unrighteous zeal which runs before. lx is in the excess of zeal, 
which has a good appearance, but in reality has unbelief and 
self at the bottom, that we run before God. 

5. Co-operation, by being calm and peaceable, does not cease 
to be efficacious. Souls in this purified but tranquil state are 
souls of power ; watchful and triumphant against self ; resisting 
temptation ; fighting even to blood against sin. But it is, never- 
theless, a combat free from the turbulence and inconsistencies of 
humautpassion ; because they contend in the presence of Gbd, 
who is their strength, in the spirit of the highest faith and love, 
and under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, who is always tran- 
quil in His operations. 
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ARTICLE TWELFTH. 

Those in the highest state of religious experience desire no- 
thing, except that God may be glorified in them by the accom- 
plishment of His holy will. Nor is it inconsistent with this, that 
holy souls possess that natural love which exists in the form of 
love for themselves. Their natural love, however, which, within 
its proper' degree, is innocent love, is so absorbed in the love of 
God, that it ceases, for the most part, to be a distinct object of 
consciousness; and practically and truly they may be said to 
love themselves in and for God. Adam, in his state of inno- 
cence, loved himself, considered as the reflex image of God and 
for God's sake. So that we may either say, that he loved God 
in himself, or that he loved himself in and for God. And it is 
because holy souls, e-itending their affections beyond their own 
limit, love their neighbour on tke same principle of loving, 
namely, in and for God, that they may be said to love their 
neighbours as themselves. 

It does not follow, because the love of ourselves is lost in the 
love of God, that we are to take no care, and to exercise no 
watch over ourselves. No man will be so seriously and con- 
stantly watchful over himself as he who loves himself in and 
FOR God alone. Having the image of God in hims*"lf, he has a 
motive strong, we might perhaps say, as that which controls the 
actions of angels, to guard ^nd protect it. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that this is inconsistent with the 
principle in the doctrines of holy living, which requires in the 
highest stages of inward experience, to avoid those reflex acts 
which consist in self-inspection, because such acts have a ten- 
dency to turn the mind off from God. The apparent dilBSculty 
is reconciled in this way. The holy soul is a soul with God ; 
moving as God moves; doing as God does; looking as GK)d 
looks. If, therefore, God is looking within us, as we may 
generally learn from the intimations of His providences, then it 
is a sign that we are to look within ourselves. Our little eye, 
our small and almost imperceptible ray, must look in, in the 
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midst of the light of His great and burning eyC. It is thus that 
we may inspect ourselves without a separation from God. 

On the same principle, we may be watchful and careful over 
our neighbours ; watching them, not in our own time, but in 
God’s time; not in the censoriousness of nature, but in the 
kindness and forbearance of grace ; not as separate from God, 
but in concurrence with Him. 

ARTICLE THIRTEENTH. 

The soul, in the state of pure love, acts in simplicity. Its in- 
ward rule of action is found in the decisions of a sanctified con- 
science, These decisions, based upon judgments that are free 
from self-interest, may not always be absolutely right, because 
our views and judgments, being limited, can extend only to 
things in part ; but they may he said to be relatively right : 
they conform to things so f'lr as we are permitted to see them 
and understand them, and convey to the soul a moral assurance, 
that, when we act in accordance with them, we are doing as God 
would have us do. Such a conscience is enlightened by the 
Spirit of God ; and when we act thus, under its Divine guidance, 
looking at what nouj is and not at what may 6e, looking at the 
right of things and not at their relaions to our personal and 
selfish interests, we are said to act in simplicity. This is the 
true mode of action. 

Thus, in this singleness of spirit, ’we do things, as some ex- 
perimental writers express it, without knowing what we do. We 
are so absorbed in the thing to be done, and in the importance 
of doing it rightly, that we forget ourselves. Perfect love has 
nothing to spare from its object for itseif, and he who prays per- 
fectly is never thinking how well he prays. 

ARTICLE FOURTEENTH. 

Haly souls are without impatience, but not without trouble ; 
are above murmuring, but not above affliction. The souls of 
those who are thus wholly in Christ may be regarded in two 
points of view, or rather in two parts ; namely, the natural appe- 
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tites, propensities, and affections, on the one hand, which may be 
called the inferior part j and the judgment, the moral sense, and 
the will, on the other, which may be described as the superior 
part. As things are, in the present life, those who are wholly 
devoted to God may suffer in the inferior part, and may be at 
rest in the superior. Their wills may be in harmony with the 
Divine will ; they may be approved in their judgments and con- 
science, and at the same time may suffer greatly in their physical 
relations, and in their natural sensibilities. In this manner, 
Christ upon the cross, while His will remained firm in its union 
with the will of His heavenly Father, suffered much through 
His physical system ; He felt the painful longings of thirst, the 
pressure of the thorns, and the . gony of the spear. He was 
deeply afflicted also for the friends He left behind Him, and for 
a dying world. But in His inner and higher nature, where He 
felt Himself sustained by the secret voice uttered in His sancti- 
fied conscience r ud in His unchangeable faith, He was peaceful 
and happy. 

ARTICLF FIFTEENTH. 

A suitable repression of the natural appetites is profitable and 
necessary. We are told that the body should be brought into 
subjection. Those physical mortifications, therefore, which are 
instituted to this end, denominated austerities, are not to be dis- 
approved. When practised within proper limits, they tend to 
correct evil habits, to preserve us against temptation, and to give 
self-control. 

The practice of austerities, with the views and on the principles 
indicated, should be accompanied with the spirit of recollection, 
of love, and prayer. Christ himself, whose retirement t(' solitary 
places, whose prayers and fastings arc not to be forgotten, has 
given us the pattern which it is proper for us to follow. We 
must sometimes use force against our stubborn nature. Since 
the days of John, the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence; and 
the violent take it by force.'' 

2 c 
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ARTICLE SIXTEENTH. 

The simple desire of our own happiness, kept in due subordi- 
nation, is innocent. This desire is natural to us ; and is properly 
denominated the principle of self-love. When the principle 
of self-love passes its appropriate limit, it becomes selfishness. 
Self-love is innocent ; selfishness is wrong. Selfishness was the 
sin of the first angel, “ who rested in himself,'' as St. Augustine 
expresses itr instead of referring himself to God. 

In many Christians a prominent principle of action is the de- 
sire of happiness. They love God and they love heaven ; they 
love holiness, and they love the pleasures of holiness ; they love 
to do good, and they love the rewards of doing good. This is 
well ; but there is something better. Such Christians are inferior 
to those who forget the nothingness of the creature in the infini- 
tude of the Creator, and love God for His own glory alone. 

ARTICLE SEVENTEENTH. 

No period of the Christian life is erempt from temptation. 
The temptations incident to the earlier stages are different from 
those incident to a later period, and are to be resisted in a difier- 
ent manner. 

Sometimes the temptations incident to the transition-state from 
mixed love tO pure love are somewhat peculiar, being adapted to 
test whether we love God for Himself alone. 

In the lower or mixed state the methods of resisting tempta- 
tions are various. Sometimes the subject of these trials boldly 
faces them, and endeavours to overcome them by a direct resist- 
ance. Sometimes he turns and flees. But in the state of pure 
love, when the soul has become strong in the Divine contempla- 
tion, it is the common rule laid down by religious writer’s, that 
the soul should keep itself fixed upon God in the exercise of its 
holy love as at other times, as the most effectual way of resist- 
ing the temptation, which would naturally expand its efforts in 
vain upon a soul in that state. 
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ARTICLE EIGHTEENTH. 

The will of God is the ultimate and only rule of action. God 
manifests His will in various ways. The will of God may in some 
cases be ascertained by the operations of ike human mind, especi- 
ally when under a religious or gracious guidance. But He re- 
veals His will chiefly in His written word. And nothing can be 
declared to be the will of God, which is at variance with His 
written or revealed will, which may also be called His positive 
will. 

If we sin, it is true that God permits it ; but it is also true, 
that He disapproves and condemns it as contrary to His immut- 
able holiness. 

It is the business of the sinner to repent. The state of peni- 
tence has temptation^ peculiar to itself. He is sometimes tempted 
to murmuring and rtibellious feelings, as if he had been unjustly 
left of God. "When penitence is true, and in the highest state, 
it is free from the variations of human passion. 

ARTICLE NINETEENTH. 

Among other distinctions of prayer, we may make that of vocal 
and silent, the prayer of the lips and the prayer of the ejections. 
Vocal prayer, without the heart attending it, is superstitious and 
wholly unprofitable. To pray without recollection in God and 
without love, is to pray j5s the heathen did, who thought to be 
heard for the multitude of their words. 

Nevertheless, vocal prayer, when attended by right affections, 
ought to be both recognised and encouraged, as being calculated 
to strengthen the thoughts and feelings it expresses, and to 
awaken new ones, and also for the reason that it w ts taught by 
the Son of God to His Apostles, and that it has been practised 
by the whole Church in all ages. To make light of this sacri- 
fice of prrise, this fruit of the lips, would be an impiety.^ 

Silent prayer, in its common form, is also profitable. Each 
has its peculiar advantages, as each has its place. 

There is also a modification of prayer, which may be termed 
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the prayer of silence. This is a prayer too deep for words. The 
common form of silent prayer is voluntary. In the prayer of 
contemplative silence, the lips seem to be closed almost against 
the will. 


ARTICLE TWENTIETH. 

The principles of holy living extend to everything. For in- 
stance, in the matter of reading^ he who has given himself wholly 
to God, can read only what God permits him to read. He can- 
not read books, however characterized by wit or power, merely 
to indulge an idle curiosity, or to please himself alone. 

In reading this may be a suitable direction, namely, to read 
but little at a time, and to interrupt the reading by intervals of 
religious recollection, in order that we may let the Holy Spirit 
more deeply imprint in us Christian truths. 

God, in the person of the Holy Ghost, becomes to the fully 
renovated mind the great inward Teacher. This is a great truth. 
At the same time we are not to suppose that the presence of the 
inward teacher exempts us I'rom the necessity of the outward 
lesson. The Holy Ghost, operating through the medium of a 
purified judgment, teaches us by the means of books, especially 
by the word of God, which is never to 1 e laid aside. 

ARTICLE TWENTY-FIRST. 

One characteristic of the lower stales of religious experience 
is, that they are sustained, in a considerable degree, by medita- 
tive and reflective acts. As faith is comparatively weak and 
temptations are strong, it becomes necessary to gain strength by 
such meditative and reflective acts, by the consideration of va- 
rious truths a])plicable to their situation, and of the motives 
drawn from such truths. Accordingly, souls array before them 
all the various motives drawn from the consideration of misery 
on thc^one hand, and of happiness on the other ; all the motives 
of fear and hope. 

It is different with those who have given themselves wholly 
to God in the exercise of pure or perfect love. The soul does 
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not find it necessary to delay and to meditate, in order to discover 
motives of action. It finds its motive of action a motive simple, 
uniform, peaceable, and still powerful beyond any other power, 
in its own principle of life. 

Meditation, inquiry, and reasoning, are exceedingly necessary 
to the great body of Christians ; and absolutely indispensable to 
those in the beginnings of the Christian life. To take away these 
helps would be to take away the child from the breast before it 
can digest solid food. Still they are only the props, and not the 
life itself. 


ARTICLE TWENTY- SECOND. 

The holy soul delights in acts c»f contemplation ; to think of 
God and of God only. But the contemplative state, without any 
interruption, is hardly Gonsistent with the condition of the present 
life. It may be nermitted to exists however, and ought not to 
be resisted, when the attractum towards God is so strong, that 
wo find ourselves incapable of profitably employing our minds in 
iiieditative and discursive acts. 

ARTICLE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Of the two states, the meditative and discursive on the one 
hand, which reflects, compares, and reasons, and supports itself 
by aids and methods of that nature, and the contemplative on the 
other, which rests in God Vithout such aids, the contemplative 
is the higher. God will teach the times of both. Neither state 
is, or ought to be, entirely exclusive of the other. 

ARTICLE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

In some cases God gives such eminent grace, that the contem- 
plative prayer, which is essentially the same with the prayer of 
silence, becomes the habitual state. We do not mean, that the 
mind is ah./ays in this state ; but that, whenever the season of 
recollection and prayer returns, it habitually assumes the con- 
templative state, in distinction from the meditative and discursive. 

It does not follow that this state, eminent as it is, is invariable. 
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Souls may fall from this state by some act'’ of infidelity in 
themselves ; or God may place them temporarily in a different 
state. 


ARTICLE TWENTY 'FIFTH. 

Whether^ therefore^'' says the Apostle, “ ye eat or drinky or 
whatsoever ye do^ do all things to the glory of Qod^'* 1 Cor. x. 31. 
And in another passage he says, “ Let all things he done with 
chariiy^^ 1 dor. xvi. 14. And again, By love serve one another^** 
Gal. V. 13 : — passages which, with many others, imply two things ; 
first, that everything which is done by the Christian ought to be 
done from a holy principle ; and, second, that this principle is 
love. 


ARTICLE TWENTY' SIXTH. 

Our acceptance with God, when our hearts are wholly given 
to Him, does not depend upon our being in a particular state, but 
simply upon our being in that state in which God in His provi- 
dence requires us to be. The doctrine' of holiness, therefore, 
while it recognises and requires, on its appropriate occasions, the 
prayer of contemplation or of contemplative silence, is not only 
not inconsistent with other forms of prater, but is not at all in- 
consistent wHi the practice of the ordinary acts, duties, and 
virtues of life. It would be a great mistake to suppose, 
that a man who bears the Saviour's image, is any the less on 
that account a good neighbour or a good citizen ; that he can 
think less or work less when he is called to it ; or that he is not 
characterized by the various virtues, appropriate to our present 
situation, of temperance, truth, forbearance, forgiveness, kindness, 
chastity, justice. There is a law, involved in the very nature 
of holiness, which requires it to adapt itself to every variety of 
situation. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

It is in accordance with the views of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
to say, that the holy soul, in its contemplative state, is occupied 
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with the pure oi spiritaal Divinity, That is to sa /, it is occupied 
with God, in distinction from any mere image of Qody such 
as could be addressed to the touch, the sight, or any of tho 
senses. 

And this is not all. It does not satisfy the desires of the soul 
in its contemplative state, to occupy itself merely with the attri- 
butes of God ; with His power, wisdom, goodness, and the like ; 
but it rather seeks and unites itself with the Ood of the attributes. 
The attributes of God are not God himself. The ;'ower of God 
is not an identical expression with the God of power ; nor is the 
wisdom of God identical with the God of wisdom. The holy 
soul, in its contemplative state, loves to unite itself with God, 
considered as the subject of His attributes. It is not infinite 
wisdom, infinite power, or infinite goodness, considered separately 
from the existence of whom they can be predicated, which it 
loves and adores ; but the God of infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness. 


AT TICLE TWENTY-EIGHTH, 

Christ is “ the way, and the truth, and the life.^' The grace 
which sanctifies as well as that which justifies, is by Him and 
through Him, He is 'he true and living way; and no man can 
gain the victory over sin, and be brought into union with God, 
without Christ. And when, in some mitigated sense, we may be 
said to have arrived at the end of the way by being brought home 
to the Divine fold and reinstated in the Divine image, it would 
be sad indeed if we should forget the way itself, as Christ is 
sometimes called. At every period of our progress, however ad- 
vanced it may be, ou* life is derived from God through Him and 
for Him. The most advanced souls are those which are most 
possessed with the thoughts and the presence of Christ. 

Any other view would be extremely pernicious. It would be 
to snatch from the faithful eternal life, which consists in knowing 
the only true God and Jesus Christ His Son, whom He hath 
sent. 
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ARTICLE TWENTY-NINTH. 

The way of holiness is wonderful, but it is not miraculous. 
Those in it, walk by simple faith alone. And perhaps there is 
nothing more remarkable nor wonderful in it, than that a result 
so great should be produced by a principle so simple. 

When persons have arrived at the state of Divine union, so 
that, in accordance with the prayer of the Saviour, they are 
made one with Christ in God, they no longer seem to put forth 
distinct inward acts, but their state appears to be characterized 
by a deep and Divine repose. 

The continuous act is the act of faith, which brings into moral 
and religious union with the Divine nature ; faith which, through 
the plenitude of Divine grace, is kept firm, unbroken. 

The appearance of absolute continuity and unity in this blessed 
state is increased perhaps by tlj^e entire freedom of the mind from 
all eager, anxious, unquiet acts. The soul is not only at unity 
with itself in the respects which have been mentioned, but it has 
also a unity of rest, ' 

This state of continuous faith and of consequent repose in God 
is sometimes denominated the pensive state. The soul, at such 
times, ceases to originate acts which precede the grace of God. 
The decisions of her consecrated judgment, are the voice of the 
Holy Ghost in'" the soul. But if she first listens passively, it is 
subsequently her business to yield arr active and effective co- 
operation in the line of duty which they indicate. The more 
pliant and supple the soul is to the Divine suggestions, the more 
real and efficacious is her own action, though without any ex- 
cited and troubled movement. The more a soul receives from 
God, the more, she ought to restore to Him of what she hath 
from Him. This ebbing and flowing, if one may so express it, 
this communication on the part of God and the correspondent 
action on the part of man, constitute the order of grace on the 
one hand, and the action and fidelity of the creature on the 
other. 
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ARTICLE .THIRTIETH. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, that the highest state of 
inward experience is characterized by great excitements, by rap- 
tures and ecstasies, or by any movements of feeling which would 
be regarded as particularly extraordinary. 

One of the remarkable results in a soul of which faith is the 
sole governing principle, is, that it is entirely peaceful. Nothing 
disturbs it. And being thus peaceful, it reflects distinctly and 
clearly the image of Christ ; like the placid lake, which shows, 
in its own clear and beautiful bosom, the exact forms of the 
objects around and above it. Another is, that having full faith 
in God and divested of all selfishness and resistance in itself, it 
is perfectly accessible and pliable to all the impressions of grace. 

ARTICLE THIRTY-FIRST. 

It does not follow, that those who possess the graces of a truly 
sanctified heart, are at liberty to reject the ordinary methods 
and rules of perception and judgment. They exercise and value 
wisdom, while they reject the selfishness of wisdom. The rules 
of holy living would require them every moment to make a 
faithful use of all the Viatural light of reason, as well as the 
higher and spiritual light of grace. 

A holy soul values and seeks wdsdom, but does not seek it in 
an unholy and worldly spAit. Nor, when it is made wise by the 
Spirit of wisdom, who dwells in all hearts that are wholly de- 
voted to God, does it turn back from the giver to the gift, and 
rejoice in its wisdom as its own. 

The wisdom of the truly holy soul is a wisdom which estimates 
things in the present moment. It judges of duty fi'om the facts 
which now are; including, however, those things which have a 
relation to the present. It is an important remark, that the 
present moment necessarily possesses a moral extension ; so that, 
in judging of it, we are to include all those things which have 
a natural and near relation to the thing actually in hand. It 
is in this manner that the holy soul lives in the present, com- 
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mitting the past to God, and leaving the future with that ap. 
preaching hour which shall convei fc it into the present. “ Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof.” To-morrow will take care of 
itself; it will bring, at its coming, its appropriate grace and 
light. When we live thus, God will not fail to give us our 
daily bread. 

Such souls draw on themselves the special protection of Pro- 
vidence, under whose care they live, without a far extended 
and unquiet' forecast, like little children resting in the bosom 
of their mother. Conscious of their own limited views, and 
keeping in mind the direction of the Saviour, Judge not that 
ye be not judged, they are slow to pass judgment upon others. 
They are willing to receive reproof and correction ; and, separate 
from the will of God, they have no choice or will of their own 
in anything. 

These are the children whom Christ permits to come near 
Him. They combine the prudence of the serpent with the sim- 
plicity of the dove. But they do not appropriate their prudence 
to themselves as their own prudence, any more than they ap- 
propriate to themselves the beams of the natural sun, when they 
walk in its light. 

These are the poor in spirit, whom C'irist Jesus hath declared 
blessed ; and, who are as much taken "bff from any complacency 
in what others might call their merits, as all Christians ought 
to be from their temporal possessioniJ. They are the little 
ones,” to whom God is well pleased to reveal His mysteries, 
while He hides them from the wise and prudent. 

ARTICLE THIRTY-SECCND. 

The children, in distinction from the mere servants of God, 
have the liberty of children. They have a peace and joy, full 
of innocency. They take with simplicity and without hesita- 
tion the refreshments both of mind and body. They do not 
speak of themselves, except when called to do it in providence, 
and in order to do good. And such is their simplicity and truth 
of spirit, they speak of things just as they appear to them at the 
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moment ; and wLieri the conversation turns upon their own works 
or characters, they express themselves favourably or unfavour- 
ably, much as they would if they were speaking of others. If, 
however, they have occasion to speak of any good of which 
they have been the instrument, they always acknowledge, with 
humble joy, that it comes from God alone. 

There is a liberty, which might more properly be called 
license. There are persons who maintain that purity of heart ren- 
ders pure, in the subjects of this purity, whatever they are prompted 
to do, however irregular it may be in others. This is a great error. 

ARTICLE TTPRTY-THIRD. 

It is the doctrine of Augustine, as also of Thomas Aquinas, 
that the principle of holy love existing in the heart, necessarily 
includes in itself, or implies the existence, of all other Christian 
virtues. He >ho loves God with all his heart, will not violate 
the laws of purity, because it would be a disregard of the will 
of God, which he loves above all things. His love, under such 
circumstances, becomes the virtue of chastity. He has too much 
love and reverence for the will of God to murmur or repine 
under the dispensations of His providence. His love, under such 
circumstances, becomet/ the virtue of patience. And thus this 
love becomes by turns, on their appropriate occasions, all the 
virtues. As his love is perfect, so the virtues ’^hich flow out of 
it, and are modified from^it, will not be less so. 

It is a maxim in the doctrines of holiness, that the holy soul 
is crucified to its own virtues, although it possesses them in the 
highest degree. The meaning of this saying is this : The holy 
soul is so cnicified to self in all its forms, that it practises the 
virtues without taking complacency in its virtues as its own^ and 
even without thinking how virtuous it is. 

ARTICLE THIRTY- FOURTH. , 

The Apostle Paul speaks of Christians as dead, “ Te are 
DEAD,^* he says, “ and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 
{Coloss. iii. 3.) These expressions will apply, in their full im- 
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port, only to those Christians who are in the state of unselfish 
or pure love. Their death is a death to selfishness. They are 
dead to pride and jealousy, self-seeking and envy, to malice, 
inordinate love of their own reputation, anything and every- 
thing which constitutes the fallen and vitiated life of nature. 
They have a new life, which is ‘‘ hid with Christ in God." 

ARTICLE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Some perscJns of great piety, in describing the highest re- 
ligious state, have denominated it the state of transformation. 
But this can be regarded as only a synonymous expression for 
the state of pure love. 

In the transformed state of the soul, as in the state of pure 
LOVE, love is its life. In this principle of love all the afiections 
of the soul, of whatever character, have their constituting 
their controlling element. There can be no love without an 
object of love. As the principle of love, therefore, allies the 
soul with another, so from that other which is God, all its 
power of movement proceeds. In itself irremains without pre- 
ference for anything ; and consequently is accessible and pliant 
to all the touches and guidances of grace, however slight they 
may be. It is like a spherical body, pTkced upon a level and 
even surface which is moved with equal ease in any direction. 
The soul in this state, having no preferences of itself, has but 
one principle of movement, namely, tnat which God gives it. 
In this state the soul can say with the Apostle Paul, “ I live ; 
yet not /, hut Christ liveth in wie." 

ARTICLE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Souls which have experienced the grace of sanctification in 
its higher degrees, have not so much need of set times and 
places for worship as others. Such is the purity and the strength 
of their dove, that it is very easy for them to unite with God in 
acts of inward worship, at all times and places. They have an 
interior closet. The soul is their temple, and God dwells in it. 

This, however, does not exempt them from those outward 
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methods and chservances which God has prescribed. Besides, 
they owe something to others > and a disregard to the ordinances 
and ministrations of the Church could not fail to be injurious to 
beginners in the religious life. 

ARTICLE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

The practice of confession is not inconsistent with the state of 
pure lo/e. The truly renovated soul can still say, Forgive us 
our trespasses. If it does not sin now, deliberaHy and know- 
ingly, still its former state of sin can never be forgotten. 

ARTICLE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

In the transformed state, or state of pure love, there should 
be not only the confession oi sins, properly so called, but also 
the confession of tUose more venial transgressions, termed ^uZ^5. 
We should s’ 0 (;e;cly disapprove such faults in our confession; 
should condemn them and desire their remission ; and not merely 
with a view to our own cleansing and deliverance, but also be- 
cause God wills it, a..d because He would have us to do it for 
His glory. 


ARTICLE THIRTY-NINTH. 

It is sometimes the case, that persons misjudge of the holiness 
of individuals, by estimating it from the incidents of the out- 
ward appearance. Holhiess is consistent with the existence, in 
the same person, of various infirmities ; (such as an unprepos- 
sessing form, physical weakness, a debilitated judgment, an 
imperfect mode of expression, defective manners, a want of 
knowledge, and the like.) 

ARTICLE FORTIETH. 

The holy soul may be .said to be united with God, without 
anything intervening or producing a separation, in tip*ee par- 
ticulars. 

First . — It is thus united intdlectuallg ; — that is to say, not 
by any idea which is based upon the senses, and which of course 
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could give only a material image of God, but an idea which 
is internal and spiritual in its origin, and makes God known to 
ns as a Being without form. 

Second . — The soul is thus united to God, if we may so express 
it, affectionately. That is to say, when its affections are given 
to God, not indirectly through a self-interested motive, but 
simply because He is what He is. The soul is united to God in 
love without anything intervening, when it loves Him' for His 
own sake. 

The soul is thus united to God practically ;—and 
this is the case when it does the will of God, not by simply fol- 
lowing a prescribed form, but from the constantly operative im- 
pulse of holy love. 


article forty-first. 

We find in some devout writers on inward experience, the 
phrase spiritual nuptials. It is a favourite method with some 
of these writers, to represent the union of the soul with God by 
the figure of the hrxde and the bridegroom. Similar expressions 
are found in the Scriptures. 

We are not to suppose that such expressions mean anything 
more, in reality, than that intimate unipfi which eif:ists between 
God and the scul, when the soul is in the state of pure love. 

ARTICLE forty-second. 

We find again other forms of expression, which it is proper to 
notice. The union between God and the soul is sometimes de- 
scribed by them as an “ essential ” union, and sometimes as a 
“substantial’’ union, as if there were a union of essence, sub- 
stance, or being, in the literal or physical sense. They mean to 
express nothing more than the fact of the union of pure love, 
with thf? additional idea that the union is firm and established ; 
not subject to those breaks and inequalities, to that want of 
continuity and uniformity of love which characterize inferior 
degrees of experience. 
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ARTICLE FORTY-THIRD. 

It is the holy soul of whfch St. Paul may be understood 
especially to speak, where he says, “ As many as are led by the 
Spirit of Oodj they are the sons of Ood'^ (Eom. viii. 14.) 

Those who are in a state of simple faith, which can always he 
said of those who are in the state of pure love, are the “ little 
ones^^ of , the Scriptures, of whom we are told that God teaches 
them. “ I thank thee,^' says the Saviour, ‘‘ 0 Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.*’ (Luke x. 21.) 
Such souls, taught as they are hy the Spirit of God which dwell- 
eth in them, possess a knowledge which the wisdom of the 
world could never impart. But such knowledge never renders 
them otherwise than respectful to religious teachers, docile to 
' wx.. listructions of the Church, and conformable in all things to 
the precepts of the Scriptures. 

ARTICLE FORTY-FOURTH. 

The doctrine of pure love has been known and recognised as 
a true doctrine among the truly contemplative and devout in all 
ages of the Church. The doctrine, however, has been so far 
above the common experience, that the pastors and saints of all 
ages have exercised a degree of discretion and car . in making it 
known, except to those j;o whom God had already given both 
the attraction and light to receive it. Acting on the principle 
of giving milk to infants and strong meat to those that were more 
advanced, they addressed in the great body of Christians the 
motives of fear and of hope, founded on the coniLlJeration of 
happiness or of misery. It seemed to them, that the motive of 
God’s glory, in itself considered, a motive which requires us to 
love God for Himself alone without a distinct regard and refer- 
ence to our own happiness, could be profitably addressed, as a 
general rule, only to those who are somewhat advanced' in in- 
ward experience. 
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ARTICLE FORTY^FIFTH. 

Among the various forms of expression indicative of the 
highest experience, we sometimes find that of “ Divine union, 
or “ union with God.” 

Union with God, not a physical but moral or religious union, 
necessarily exists in souls that are in the state of pure love. 
The state of “ Divine union ” is not a higher state th?Ji that of 
pure love, but may rather be described as the same state. 

Strive after it ; but do not too readily or easily believe that 
you have attained to it. The traveller, after many fatigues and 
dangers, arrives at the top of a mountain. As he looks abroad 
from that high eminence, and in that clear atmosphere, he sees 
his native city ; and it seems to him to be very near. Overjoyed 
at the sight, and perhaps deceived by his position, he proclaims 
himself as already at the end of his journey. But he soon^’xiuus 
that the distance was greater ’than he supposed. He is obliged 
to descend into valleys, and to climb over hills, and to surmount 
rugged rocks, and to wind his tired steps over many a mile of 
weary way, before he reaches that home and city, which he once 
thought so near. 

It is thus in relation to the sanctification of the heart. True 
holiness of heart is the object at which the Christian aims. He 
beholds it before him, as an object of transcendent beauty, and 
as perhaps near at hand. But as h^ advances towards it, he 
finds the way longer and more difficult than he bad imagined. 
But if on the one hand we should be careful not to mistake an 
intermediate 8to])piiig-place for the end of the way, we should be 
equally careful on the other not to be discouraged by the diffi- 
culties we ipeet with ; remembering that the obligation to be 
holy is always binding upon us, and that God will help those 
who put their trust in Him. 

“ Whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world ; and this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even ouk faith.” 
(1 John V. 4.) 
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In the preceding view I have omitted a number of passages 
which were exclusively Eoman Catholic in their aspect, in being 
of less interest and value to the Protestant reader than other 
parts. 


CHAPTEE XLVL 

1897 — The Appointment of Fgnelon ai Archbishop of Oambray — Importonce attached to hii 
opinion*— Opinions of some dUtin^ished men on the Maxims of the Saiiita” — Decided 
oourse of Bossuet — Feelings of Louis XIV. towards Ffinelon — Characters of Bossuet and 
Fdnelon eomptared — The true question between them — Notices of some of the more im- 
portant publications of Bossuet — Remarks on the work entitled " A History of Quietism ^ 
— Oorrespondenoe with the Abbd de BanrA 

In the contest arising in other quarters, Madame Guyon was 
comparatively forgotten. The publication of the “ Maxims of 
the Saints'^ at once turned all th^^ughts and eyes to Penelon. 

The theologicai and controversial position of Fenelon had 
become the more important, and attracted the more attentiop, 
in consequence of hii eminent ecclesiastical rank. Such had 
been his success as a missionary in Poitou, so conscientious and 
faithful his labours as tutor of the Duke of Burgundy and the 
other grandchildren of the king, that he had been appointed, a 
little more than a year" previous to this time, Archbishop of 
Camhray ; with the understanding that he should continue to 
spend at least three months of the year at VerLailles, in the in- 
struction of the young princes. 

Ffinelon had not used the name of Madame Guyon ; but his 
work so clearly recognised the doctrine of Pure Lore, that he 
was naturally regarded as her expounder and defender. The 
doctrines she advocated had given great offence ; aud the public 
feeling, heightened by the instrumentality of prominent eccle- 
siastics, could not be satisfied with permitting her to remain at 
large. If the views of Madame Guyon were heretical Und her 
personal efforts dangerous, the heresy was not diminished, and 
the danger was not less, under the present auspices. Was it 
right and manly on the part of the principal ageiits in these 
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transactions, that Madame Quyon should be condemned, and 
the Archbishop of Cambray, whojiad added the authority of his 
great learning and influence to her opinions, should be approved ? 
— that one should be imprisoned, and that the other should 
escape without notice ? These were questions which naturally 
arose at the present time. 

The position of Fenelon was no longer a matter of uncer- 
tainty. On the great question of the fact and of the' mode of 
present sanctification, he had spoken in a manner too clear to be 
mistaken. And those who understood his character knew that 
he was too conscientious either to abandon his position, or to be 
unfaithful in defending it, without a change in his convictions. 
Naturally mild and forbearing in his dispositions, he was in- 
flexible in his principles. Incapable of being influenced by flat- 
teries on the one hand, or threats on the other, he asserted ouly 
what he believed ; and he felt himself morally bound to (fetehd 
the ground be had taken, although he had no disposition to do 
it otherwise than in the spirit of humility and candour. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, on the part of his opponents, either to 
concede that he was right, or to show that he was wrong ; either 
to admit that the alleged heresy was not a heresy, or to include 
a name so distinguished in the category of those who had devi- 
ated from the strictness of the Catholic, faith. 

Some of tte leading men in France, De Noailles, Pirot, a 
theologian of great eminence, Tronsou, and some others, gave 
an early attention to the book of F6nelon, and examined it with 
care. The spirit of piety which pervaded it was so pleasing to 
some of them that they seemed unwilling to condemn it. Mon- 
sieur de Noailles in particular, Archbislrop of Paris and a cardi- 
nal, and Gt iet-Marais, Bishop of Chartres, men whose opinions 
could not fail to have great weight, saw so much of truth and 
merit in the work, that they were disposed to let it pass in 
silence. But it was not so with Bossuet, whose feelings seem 
to have become somewhat exasperated towards the new sect. 

** Take your own measures,” said Bossuet ; “ I will raise my 
voice to the heavens against those errors so well known to you. 
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I will compkJ ; to Rome, to the whole earth. It shall not be 
said that the 'cause of Go<i is weakly betrayed. Though I 
should stand single in it, I will advocate it/* 

The courage of Bossuet had a support which was better 
known to himself than to others. He knew that in attacking 
the doctrines of Fenelon, he should be found a defender of the 
opinions of the throne. 

If Lcuis XIV. had no love for Madame Guy on, he had as 
little, and perhaps less, for Fenelon. Their minds were differ- 
ently constituted. There was no common bond of sympathy. 
In obedience to public sentiment, and in accordance undoubtedly 
with his own convictions of duty, he had nominated Fenelon to 
the archbishopric of Cambray ; but his want of personal interest 
in him was so distinctly marked as to be noticed and mentioned 
both by the Duke of St. Simon and the Chancellor D*Aguesseau. 
l ucre was something peculiarly ^commanding in the personal 
appearance of Fenelon. His mind, possessing that moral simpli- 
city and strength which he inculcated in his writings, left its 
impress of calm and dgnified serenity in his countenance, and 
gave a character to bis manners. Vice withdrew from him; 
and hypocrisy stood abashed in his presence. These writers 
observe that Fenelon, while he possessed a great superiority of 
genius, exhibited also aii elevation of moral and personal char- 
acter, of which the king of France stood in awe. 

Bossuet, aroused once 'more to a sense of hk position as the 
guardian of the Church, and strong also in the favour of the 
king, no longer concealed his intentions. F6nelon, on the other 
hand, although he foresaw what it would cost him, was equally 
ready to defend a docbine which he believed to be in accordance 
with the Scriptures, and sanctioned by the opinion of many au- 
thorized writers. The distinguished character of the combatants 
gave increased interest to the controversy. Men looked on with 
a sort of awe, as they beheld this conflict of the two great minds 
of France, Then,*' says the Chancellor D'Aguesseau, “ were 
seen to enter the lists two combatants, rather equal than alike ; 
one of them of consummate skill, covered with the laurels he 
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had gained in bis combats for the Church, ^an indefatigable 
warrior. His age and repeated victories might have dispensed 
him from further service ; but his mind, still vigorous and 
superior to the weight of years, preserved, in his old age, a great 
portion of the fire of his early days. The other, in the strength 
and manhood of earlier life, was not as yet much known by hij» 
writings ; but, enjoying the highest reputation for his eloquence 
and the loftiness of his genius, he had long been familiar with 
the subject that came under discussion. A perfect master of its 
facts and language, there was nothing in it which he did not 
comprehend ; nothing in it which he could not explain ; and 
everything he explained appeared plausible.'' 

Bossuet had the experience of age ; Fenelon had the energy 
of manhood. Bossuet had the greater powers of argument; 
F6nelon possessed the richer imagination. Both were masters of 
style, but in different ways ; the one spoke and wrote witE the 
confidence, and something of the dogmatism, of a teacher ; the 
other, in gentler accents, seems to converse with us as a friend, 

Bossuet was naturally a man of strong ’passions, strengthened 
probably by controversy, and that ascendency over other minds, 
which it had become the habit to concede to him. Fenelon was 
naturally mild and amiable, without tt ^ weakness which often 
attaches to amiable dispositions ; — and this interesting trait had 
been strengthened by the principles he had inculcated, and by 
his personal piety. Both were eminently eloquent in the pulpit, 
as well as in their writings ; but their eloquence partook of the 
peculiarities of their characters. The one was argumentative and 
vehement ; stronger in the thunders of the law than in the in- 
vitations of the Gospel ; carrying the intellects and hearts of his 
hearers, as if by a mighty force. The other, rejecting on prin- 
ciple those arts of authority and of intellectual compulsion, 'which 
he felt he had the power to apply, won all hearts by the sweet 
accents of love. 

In the long list of great names of English theology and litera- 
ture, we do not recollect any who, standing alone, fully represent 
these distinguished men. It might aid, however, our conceptions 
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of them, if we s lould add, that Bossuet can hardly fail to remind 
one of the expansive and phitosophic mind of Burke, combined 
with the heavy strength and dictatorial manner of Johnson. 
F4nelon had a large share of the luxuriant imagination of Jeremy 
Taylor, chastened by the refined taste and classic ease of Addison. 

This was in reality the great question between them ; Can a 
man be holy in this life or not ? Can he love God with all his 
heart or not ? Can he “ walk in the Spirit or must he be more 
or less immersed in the flesh ? F6nelon very correctly said, when 
he was charged by Bossuet with introducing a new spirituality, 

It is not a new spirituality which I defend, but the old.** There 
probably has not been any period in the history of the Church, 
in which the doctrine of present sanctification has not been agi- 
tated ; — not a period, in which, while the great mass of Christians 
I’ complained of the ‘‘body of sin” which they have carried 
about with them, there have notb«en some who have been deeply 
conscious of the constant presence and indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, and of their entire union with Gnd. 

At one time the views and feelings of Bossuet and F^nelon on 
this subject approximated. To a considerable portion of the 
work of Bossuet, entitled, Instructions on Prayer^ F^nelon would 
have cheerfully assented. In repeated instances, Bossuet spoke 
favourably of the doctrines of Madame Guy on, ex^ ept a few pecu- 
liarities of expression. But new influences had arisen ; strongly 
marked parties had made their appearance ; new causes of dis- 
trust and alienation had presented themselves ; and what at first 
seemed a harmless exaggeration of the authorized doctrines of 
the Church, at last assumed the form of an odious heresy. 

The publications in this controversy occupy more than two 
quarto volumes of the writings of these distinguisned men. 

The advocates of Fenelon and of Madame Guy on maintained, 
that the doctrines found in their writings were supported by a 
continuous succession of testimonies from the time of the Apostles 
down to that period. 

In answer, Bossuet published his work, entitled, The Tradi- 
tionary History of the New Mystics. This treatise does not enter 
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into the subject in its full extent ; being occup ed chiefly with 
an examination of the opinions of Clement of Alexandria, and of 
passages which are found in the works that are circulated under 
the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. It is an interesting 
specimen of theological and literary criticism, conducted with 
great ingenuity, but with doubtful success. 

Another work soon appeared, entitled, A Memoir of ihec Bishop 
of Meaux, addressed to the Archbishop of Camhray^ on the 
Maxims of the Saints, Five distinct papers or articles appeared, at 
different times, under this title. The first is dated July 15, 1697. 

The doctrine of Fenelon may be reduced to three leading pro- 
positions. First, The provisions of the Gospel are such, that 
men may gain the entire victory over their sinful propensities, 
and live in constant and accepted communion with God. Second, 
Persons are in this state, when they love God with all 
heart ; in other words, with pure or unselfish love. Third, There 
have been Christians, though probably few in number, who, so 
far as can be decided by man^s imperfect judgment, have reached 
this state ; and it is the duty of all, encouraged by the ample 
provision which is made, to strive to attain to it. 

It is obvious, I think, that Bossuet felt considerable reluctance 
in attacking this doctrine in its general form. He felt much 
safer in directing his objections against the development of it in 
particulars. Accordingly, in the third, section of the first Me- 
moir, he selects forty-eight propositions, or more truly and pro- 
perly, forty-eight sentences and parts of sentences, to which be 
makes objections more or less specific and important. Some of 
these objections are strongly put undoubtedly ; others appear 
to be founded upon a misconception ; and others, again, are 
illustrations of those mere verbal criticisms, to which almost 
every literary and theological performance is exposed in conse- 
quence of the imperfection of language. 

Another work of Bossuet is entitled An Answer to Jour Let- 
ters of the Archbishop of Cambray. Fenelon had written the 
letters to which he refers, in answer to the Memoir of the Bishop 
of Meaux, The work of Fenelon is characterized by forbearance 
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and kindness. He endeavoured to carry into tlie controversy the 
principles of his belief and beaut The work of Bossuet gives pain^ 
fhl evidence that his increased interest in the disciiSBion had begun 
to be embittered by feelings of impatience and personal alienation. 

There is another important work of Bossnet, entitled, A Sum- 
mary of the Doctrine of the Archbishop of Cambray^ written 
both in French and Latin. To this woSk F6nelon made a reply 
which attracted much attention. Bossuet, in allusion to this 
reply, made the following remark in one of his srbseqiieiit pub- 
lications ; — “ His friends say everywhere, that his reply is a tri- 
umphant work ; and that he has great advantages in it over me. 
We shall see hereafter whether it is soJ^ 

On this remark, which seemed to indicate a degree of asperity 
of feeling, F^nelon commented afterwards, in a letter which he 
, addressed to Bossuet, in the following terms : — ‘‘ May Heaven 
forbid that I should strive for victory over any person ; least of 
all, over you \ It is not man^s victory, but God^s glory, which 
I seek ; and happy, thrice happy, shall I be, if that object is 
secured, though it should be attended with my confusion and 
your triumph. There is no occasion, therefore, to say, We shall 
see who will have the advantage. I am ready now, without 
waiting for future dev"'lopments, to acknowledge that you are my 
superior in science, in genius, in everything which usually com- 
mands attention. And in respect to the controversy between us, 
there is nothing which i wish more than to he vanquished by 
you, if the positions which I take are wrong. Two things only 
do I desire, — truth and peace ]--truth which may enlighten, 
and jpcace which may unite us.'^ 

Among other publications of Bossuet, in this remarkable con- 
troversy, were the two learned treatises in I atin, entitled, 
Mystid in Tuto, and Schola in Tuto. The object of the last- 
mentioned treatise is to show, that the schoolmen did not recog- 
nise and teach the doctrine of pure love ; at least in the sense 
in which F6nelon understood it. In this opinion, I think it may 
be conceded that Bossuet is generally correct. 

The object of the other work is to show that the class of 
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writers denominated the Mystics, who are expenmental rather 
than speculative and critical, are also either equally ignorant 
of it or are equally opposed to it. Some of these writers are 
such imperfect masters of the art of literary composition, they 
express themselves with so little of rhetorical precision, that it 
would be an easy thing for an ingenious man, who paid more 
attention to the word than to the thought, to perplex them by 
the aid of their own declarations, and to place them even in 
opposition to themselves, out of their own writings. But, as a 
general statement, nothing can be more clear than that these 
writers agree in this doctrine. It is their favourite doctrine. 
They abound in expressions and passages, so strong, so remark- 
able, that we cannot help the conviction, that their hearts, as 
well as their heads, speak. They taught perfect love, because it 
seemed to some of them at least, that they had it. 

But we will not undertake to go through with this enumera- 
tion. Take it all in all, the subject of discussion, the men who 
were engaged in it, its multiplied relations, the historical, theo- 
logical, and literary ability displayed in it, fit was a controversy 
perhaps not exceeded in interest by any of which we have record. 
F4nelon was not idle. He showed himself at home on every 
proposition, and not more a master of lar^age than of every 
form of legitimate argument. 

Bossuet, sinq)fi8ed at the strength and skill of his antagonist, 
and exposed to defeat after fifty years of victory, made a renewed 
and still more vigorous effort in a new work, which he denomi- 
nated the History of Quietism, which is as much narrative in 
its character as argumentative. Of this work, Charles Butler, 
in his Life of F^nelon, speaks in the following terms : — “ In 
composing it, Bossuet availed himself of some secret and confi- 
dential writings which he had received from Madame Guyon, 
also of private letters written to him by Fenelon, during their 
early intimacy, and of a letter which, under the seal of friend- 
ship, Fenelon had written to Madame de Maintenon, and which, 
in this trying hour, she unfeelingly communicated to Bossuet. 
The substance of these different pieces, Bossuet connected toge- 
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ther with great — he interwove in them the mention of many 
curious facts, gave an entertainjng account of Madame Guyon’s 
visions and pretensions to inspiration ; and related many inter- 
esting anecdotes of the conduct of Louis XIV. and of Madame 
de Maintenon during the controversy. And this was not all. 
He so dignified his narrative from time to time with bursts of 
lofty and truly episcopal eloquence ; — he^deplored so feelingly 
the errors of FSnelon; — he presented his own conduct during 
their disputes in so favourable a view, and put the ^ hole toge- 
ther with such exquisite skill, and expressed it with so much 
elegance and even brilliancy of language, as excited universal 
admiration, and attracted universal favour to its author. In one 
part of it he assumed a style of mystery, and announced ‘ that 
the time was come, when it was the Almighty *8 will, that the 
secrets of the union (that is to say, of the undue intimacy be- 
tween La Combe, F^nelon, and Madame Guyon) should be 
’’evealed.' A U rrible revelation was then expected ; it seemed 
to appal every heart; it seemed that the existence of virtue 
itself would become p oblematical, if it should be proved that 
Finelon was not virtuous.'’' 

This performance of Bossiiet, which in its literary features 
deserves all the encomium which Butler has passed upon it, 
could not fail to excite universal attention. There is a letter of 
Madame de Maintenon extant, which shows the tagemess with 
which it was read. “ Thsy talk here (at VersaiUes) of nothing 
else ; they lend it ; they snatch it from one another ; they de- 
vour it." There was a natural desire on the part of men of 
taste to read anything that came from the hand of Bossuet. 
But under the existing circumstances, religious zeal, more than 
anything else, instigated the principle of curiosity. When the 
Church was in danger, how was it possible to remain indifferent? 
There were some also, like the Athenian who was tired of hear- 
ing Aristides called the Just, wearied with what was constantly 
said of the disinterestedness and virtue of F^nelon, who seized 
with avidity upon everything that promised to obscure the lustre 
of his character. 
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When this remarkable work appeared, the^ consternation of 
the friends of FSnelon was very {^eat. Strong in the confidence 
of his own integrity, and never donbting the care of an over- 
ruling Providence, Fenelon, who wished to retain a Christian 
spirit in the bitterness of controversy, had at first no intention 
to answer it. But his friends informed him, particularly the 
Abb6 de Chanterac, c*h whose opinions he had great reliance, 
that the impression against him was so strong as to render a full 
refutation of it absolutely necessary. On further reflection, 
therefore, he wrote the reply, under the title of an Answer to 
the History of Quietism^ in about six weeks. The work of 
Bossuet appeared in the middle of June ; the reply of F6nelon 
was published on the third of August. 

If the work of Bossuet was ingenious and eloquent, as any- 
thing which appeared from his pen could nardly be other wigg 
the reply of F6nelon was not less so. A nobler effusion,^ says 
Butler, “ of the indignation of insulted virtue and genius, elo- 
quence has never produced. In the very first lines of it, F6nelon 
placed himself above his antagonist, and^ to the last preserves 
ais elevation.'* 

“ Notwithstanding my innocence," says Fenelon, ‘‘I was always 
apprehensive that the controversy mig^it take the shape of a 
dispute in relation to facts. I well knew, that such a dispute 
between persons who sustained the office of Bishop, must occa- 
sion no small degree of scandal. If,’’ as the Bishop of Meaux 
has a hundred times asserted, my work on the Maxims of the 
Saints in relation to the Interior Life, considered in its theolo- 
gical and experimental aspects, is full of the most extravagant 
contradictions and the most monstrous why does he in- 

troduce other topics, and have recourse to other discussions, 
which must be attended with the most terrible of scandals? 
Why does he reveal to libertines what he terms, speaking of 
myself a woful mystery, a prodigy of seduction ? Why, when 
the propriety of censuring my book is the sole question, does he 
travel out of its text, and introduce other matters? 

“ The reason of this course is here. The Bishop of Meaux 
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begins to find it (|^ifficult to establish the truth of his accusations 
of my doctrine. In his inability to convict me of theological 
error, he calls to his aid the personal history of Madame Guyon, 
and lays hold of it as he would of some amusing romance, which 
he thought would he likely to make all his mistakes of my doc- 
trine disappear and be forgotten. And not only this, he attacks 
me personally. No longer mtisfied with^unfavourable insinua- 
tions, he boldly publishes on the house-top what he formerly 
only ventured to whisper. And, in doing this, I ifitn obliged to 
add, that he has recourse to a mode of proceeding, which human 
society condemns not only as wrong, but as odious. 

‘‘ The secret of private letters^ written in intimate and reli- 
gious confidence, (the most sacred after that of confession,) has 
nothing sacred, nothing inviolable to him. He produces my 
to Eome; he prints letters which I wrote to him in 
the strictest confideTice. But all will be useless to him ; — he 
will find that nothing that is dishonourable proves ser- 
viceable.^' 

In some passages of the .vork of Bossuet the complaint is 
made, that improper influences had been used, that cabals and 
factions were in motion in Fenelon’s favour. Fenelon replied 
by asserting, if such were the case, it could not be ascribed to 
himself personally, who was at that time banisjed from the 
court in a state of exile^. “ The Bishop of Meaux,^' he says, 

“ complains that cabals and factions are in motion ; that passion 
and interest divide the world. Be it so. But what interest can 
any person have to stir in my cause ? I stand single, and am 
wholly destitute of human help ; no one, that has a view to his 
interest, dares look upon me. ‘ Great bodies, great powers,' says 
the bishop, ‘ are in motion.' But where are the great bodies, the 
great powers that stand up for me ? These are the excuses the 
Bishop of Meaux gives, for the world's appearing to be divided 
on his charges against my doctrine, which at first he repipesented 
to be so completely abominable as to admit of no fair explana- 
tion. This division, in the public opinion, on a matter which 4 
he represented to he so clear, makes him feel it advisable to shift 
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the subject of dispute from a question of doctrine to a personal 
charg^y t 

“ If the Bishop of Meaux,” he adds, has any further writing, 
any further evidence to produce against me, I conjure him not 
to do it by halves. Such a proceeding, which leaves a part 
untold, is worse than any full and open publication. Whatever 
he has against me, I c<?>njure him to announce it, and to forward 
it instantly to Rome. I thank God that I fear nothing which 
will be communicated and examined judicially. I fear nothing 
but vague report and unexamined allegation. 

He concludes by saying, “ I cannot here forbear from calling 
to witness the adorable Being whose eye pierces the thickest 
darkness, and before whom we must all appear. He reads my 
heart. He knows that I adhere to no person, and to no book ; 
that I am attached to Him alone and to His Church ; th^, in> 
cessantly, in His holy presence, I beseech Him, with sighs and 
tears, to shorten the days of scandal, to bring back the shepherds 
to their flocks, and to restore peace to His Church ; and, while 
He once more reunites all hearts in love, t.y bestow on the Bishop 
of Meaux as many blessings as the Bishop of Meaux has inflicted 
crosses on me.^' 

“ Never did virtue and genius,'' says Z^utler, “ obtain a more 
complete triumph. Fenelon's reply, by a kind of enchantment, 
restored to him every heart. Crushed by the strong arm of 
power, abandoned by the multitude, there was nothing to which 
he could look but his own powers. Obliged to fight for his 
honour, it was necessary for him, if he did not consent to sink 
under the accusation, to assume a port still more imposing than 
that of his mighty antagonist. Much had been expected from 
him ; but noi?^ had supposed that he would raise himself to so 
prodigious a height as would not only repel the attack of his 
antagonist, but actually reduce him to the defensive." 

Mucl\,to the credit of Fdnelon, he seemed entirely willing that 
his own high character should stand or fall with that of Madame 
Guyon. The king of France had shown himself decidedly 
hostile to her ; Madame de Maintenon, once her warm friend, 
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bad either adopted new views, or fallen under unpropitious in- 
fluences ; the piominent men^ of the Church were almost all 
united against her ; her character, as well as her opinions, had 
been assailed ; and, apparently deserted by every one, she was 
at the present time shut up in prison. Fenelon, who had a 
mind too pure to estimate virtue by the public favour or the 
want of public favour which attended it^ was not the person to 
forsake her at this trying time. 

Bossuet attacked her, in a manner not the mgst ingenuous, 
by secret insinuations. F6nelon defended her by facts and argu- 
ments. He not only produced the honourable testimonials both 
in respect to her piety and morals, which had been given her 
by Bishop D’Aranthon some time before, but he drew a strong 
argument in her favour from the conduct of Bossuet himself, 
who had repeatedly examined her in relation to her opinions, 
who had expressed himself in a favo liable manner on more than 
one occasion, who just before her imprisonment at Vincennes bad 
administered the sacramental element to hhi, and given her an 
honourable written te^’timonial. 

In the second century, hi the reign of Marcus Aurelius, a 
religious sect sprang up called the Montanists, from Montanus, 
a Phrygian by birth ; .probably a man of piety, whose specula- 
tive opinions on religion were vitiated by a mixture of error. 
His doctrines attracted the attention of the churches of that 
period, and were condemned as heretical. His reputation for 
piety, however, was so great, that he drew after him many 
followers ; among others, two distinguished Phrygian ladies, 
Priscilla and Maximilla, whose zeal was such that they were 
willing to become bio disciples at the great and perhaps criminal 
expense of leaving their families. Priscilla, in ^articular, be- 
came one of the active teachers and leaders of the sect. 

Bossuet compared Fenelon and Madame Giiyon to Montanus 
and his^ friend and prophetess Priscilla. Fenelon exclaimed 
against the comparison, as calculated to bring odium upon him, 
Bossuet, in justifying what he had said, admitted that, though 
Montanus and Priscilla were closely connected with each other 
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in their religious views and efforts, there never had been any 
reason to suspect any improper intercourse b 3tween them, and 
that the relation between them was nothing more than a com- 
munity and intercourse of mere mental illusion. And in making 
reference to them, he wished to be understood as merely saying, 
that the relation of Madame Guyon and F6nelon was of the 
same nature. ^ 

This partial retraction did not entirely satisfy F^nelon. “ Does 
my illusion,** he says, “ even in the modified form in which you 
now present it, resemble that of Montanus ? That enthusiastic 
and deluded man detached from their husbands two wives, who 
followed him everywhere. The result of his instructions and 
example was to inspire in them the same false spirit of prophecy 
with which he himself was actuated. And it cannot be unknown 
to you, that, in the unhappy and wicked excitements to ’hich 
their system led, two of them, Montanus and Maximilla, sti^ogleif 
themselves. And such is the man on whom succeeding ages 
have looked il:;approbation, and even with horror, to whom 
you think it proper to compare me. Aqd you say farther, that 
I have no right to complain of the comparison. And I say in 
reply, that I have undoubtedly less reason to complain for my- 
self, than I have to grieve for you ; — you, who can coolly say, 
that you accuse me of nothing, and ca^t no improper reflection 
upon me, when you make such a comparison. I repeat that 
you have done a greater injury to yourself than to me. But 
what a wretched comfort is this, when I see the scandal it brings 
into the house of God I I can rejoice in no dishonour which 
you may incur by such attempts to injure myself. Such joy 
belongs only to heretics and libertines.** 

“ The scandal was not so great,** says the Chancellor D'Agues- 
seau, “ while these great antagonists confined their quarrel to 
points of doctrine. But the scene was truly afflicting to all 
good men, when they attacked each other on facts. They differed 
from each other so much in their statements that it seemed 
impossible that both of them should speak the truth ; and the 
public saw with great concern that one of the two prelates must 
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be guilty of prevarication. Without Baying on which side the 
tmth lay, it is oertain that the Archbishop of Cambray con- 
trived to obtain, in the opinion of the public, the advantage of 
probability.'^ 

At this time, abong the distinguished men of France, was the 
Abbe de Bance. In early years a man of the world, and de- 
voted to its pleasures and honours, his conversion was remark- 
able, But from the day that his eye was opened to the truth 
of God, and his heart felt its influences, he left no doubt of his 
purpose to live to God alone. Established in the office of 
regular Abbot of the monastery of La Trappe, he projected and 
carried into effect a wonderful reform of the monks under his 
care, who had pre^dously becomt. immersed in sloth, and aban- 
doned to shameful excesses. The keen eye of this remarkable 
man, from the rocks and forests of his almost impenetrable seclu- 
sion, watched with great attention the contest between Fenelon 
and Bossuet. The following letters, addressed to Bossuet, will 
show what his feelings were ; — and if a ©o pious, and in 
general so candid, cou’d express himself with so much severity, 
I think we can infer from it how deep must have been the 
general feeling. De Bance distinctly acknowledged the import- 
ance of the principle of faith ; it would be uncharitable to doubt 
that he himielf was a sincere believer ; but attaching great 
importance to those physical restraints, humiliatic us, and suffer- 
ings, which go under ths name of austerities^ be was alarmed 
at the diminished estimation in which they appeared to be held 
in the writings of Madame Guyon and F6nelon. This I think 
waa the secret of the peculiar tone of his letters. 

“ La Trappk, March 1697. 

“ To THE Bishop op Meaux. — I confess, sir, that I cannot be 
silent. The book of the Archbishop of Cambray has fallen into 
my hands. I am unable to conceive how a man like him could 
be capable of indulging in such phantasies, so opposite to what 
we are taught by the gospel, as well as by the holy tradition of 
the Church. I thought that all the impressions, which might 
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have engendered in him this ridiculous opinion, were entirely 
effaced ; and that he felt only the grief of having listened to 
them ; but I was much deceived. It is known that you have 
written against this monstrous system — that is, that you have 
destroyed it ; for whatever you write, sir, is decisive. I pray to 
Qod that He may bless your pen, as He Has done on so many 
other occasions ; and that He may gift it with such energy, that 
not a stroke it makes but what shall be a blow. While I cannot 
think of the work of the Archbishop of Gambray without indig- 
nation, I implore of our Lord Jesus Christ that He will give 
him grace to be sensible of his errors.*^ 

In a letter of the 14th of April following, the Abb6 de Kancd 
expresses himself still more harshly, respecting the book of the 
Archbishop of Gambray : — 

“ If the chimeras of these fanatics were to be received^" saysi. 
he to Bossuet, “we must close the book of God; — we must 
abandon the gospel, however holy and necessary may be its prac- 
tices, as if they we^re of no utility ; — we must, I say, hold as 
nothing the life and actions of Jesus Chrijt, adorable as they are, 
if the opinions of these mad men are to find any credence in the 
mind, and if their authority be not entirely extirpated from it. 
It is, in short, a consummate impiety, hidden beneath singular 
and unusual phrases, beneath affected expressions and extraordi- 
nary terms, all of which have no other end than to impose upon 
the soul and to delude it.” 

The letters of the Abbe de Eanc^, contrary in all probability 
to his own expectations, were made public, and great efforts were 
made to circulate them. As the letters were not addressed to 
F6nelon, and were apparently written with no design of their 
being published, he did not make any formal reply to them. A 
few months afterwards, however, he had occasion to address a 
Pastoral Letter to the clergy of his own diocese. The letter, 
while it did not entirely exclude some other appropri''>te topics, 
was a learned and eloquent defence of the doctrine of pure love, 
as expressing a true, desirable, and possible form of Ghristian 
experience. This letter seemed to Fenelon to furnish a suitable 
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opportunity to opon a correspondence with De Eancd. He ac- 
cordingly sent to "the Abbe a ^ copy of it, accompanied the 
following letter, addressed to the Abbe himself : — 

“ Cambrat, October 1697. 

“ To THE Abb] 6 Dili Range. — I take the liberty, my reverend 
father, of sending you a Pastoral Letter, iwhich I have issued 
respecting my book. This explanation seemed to me to be 
necessary, as soon as I perceived from your letters^ which were 
made public, that so enlightened and experienced a man as your- 
self had conceived me in a manner very different from my mean- 
ing. I am not surprised that you believed what was said to you 
against me, both with regard to the past and the present. I am 
not known to you ; and there is nothing in me which can render 
it diffxiult to believe the evil which is reported of me. You 
have confided in the opinion of a prelate whose acquirements 
are very vast. It is true, my reverend father, that if you had 
done me the honour to write to me respecting anything which 
may have displeased yoiL in my book, I should have endeavoured 
either to remove your displeasure, or to correct myself. In case 
you should be thus kind, after having read the accompanying 
pastoral letter, I shall stcll be ready to profit by your knowledge, 
and with defetence. Nothing has occurred to alter in me those 
sentiments which are due to you, and to the work which God 
has performed through yod. Besides, I am sure you will not be 
hostile to the doctrine of disinterested love, when that which is 
equivocal in it shall be removed ; and when you are convinced 
how much I should abhor to weaken the necessity of desiring 
our beatitude in God. On this subject I wish for nothing more 
than what St. Bernard has taught with so much sublimity, and 
which you know better than I do. He left this doctrine to his 
children as their most precious inheritance. If it were lost and 
forgotten in the whole world beside, it is at La Trappe, where 
we should still find it in the hearts of your pious ascetics. It is 
this love which gives their real value to the holy austerities 
which they practise. This pure love, which leaves nothing to , 
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nature, by referring everything to grace, does not encourage 
illusidn, which always springs from the natural and excessive 
love of ourselves. It is not in yielding to this pure love, but in 
not following it sufficiently, that we are misled. I cannot con- 
clude this letter without soliciting of you the aid of your prayers, 
and of those of your community. I have* need of them ; — ^you 
love the Church ; — Q«d is my witness that I wish to live but for 
her, and that I should abhor myself, if I could accoiint myself 
as anything' on this occasion. — I shall ever be, with sincere 
veneration, yours, &c. — Francis, Archbishop op Cambray.'' 

Such was the reputation for piety of the Abbe de Ranc^, 
that few men in France at that time, perhaps none, could have 
done Fenelon so much injury. But how calmly and triumph- 
antly does the gentle and purified spirit of Fenelon carrry him 
above the violence which issued from the solitude of Lr^^rappe C 
De Ranc^ had faith ; but n6t enough to subdue the fears, the 
agitations, ana tfic'WjUstice of nature. 

The faith of F6nelon was of that triu^nphant kind which can 
forgive its enemies, and turn the other cheek to him who baa 
smitten us. “We know not,*^ says M. de Bausset, in his Life 
of Fenelon, “ whether the Abb^s de Raped replied to this letter. 
It must have caused him some regreb.for having expressed him- 
self with so much asperity concerning a bishop who wrote to 
him with such mildness and esteem. • It is certain^ however^ that 
the name of the Abbi of La Trappe was heard no more in the 
course of this controversy. * 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

1697'169d — The controTarny brought before the Pope — He eppotete comisiaeio&6f»-~-l>lTi 
eiotui in regard to it — The dedeion delajed — DtMatlsCiunion of the King — He writee to the 
Pope — lUtnishen Fduelon — better of F6nelou to Me^me de Meintenon — Intereet In the 
t>ehal\ of P6nelon bjr the Duke of Burgundy — ConTerantion of the King dith the Duke of 
Beeuvllliers— Hill treetment of the Ahbft Beaumont and othen — Iietter of F6nelon to the 
Duke of Heauvillier* — Second letter to the King — Condemnatioo of Fiktelon. 

It was seen at an early period of the controversy, that there 
was no probability of its being settled by any tribunal short ol' 
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the higheRt authority of the Roman Catholic Church. Innocent 
XII., a man of benevolent equitable spirit, filled tHh papal 
chair. The subject was pressed upon him with great earnest- 
ness, by person? supposed to act in accordance with the wishes of 
Lou's XIV. v 

It was a matter ^f great grief to the Pope, that such a con- 
troversy on such a subject should be brought before him. He 
had inaulged the hope that the business might be settled in 
France by mild and conciliatory measures ; and went so far as 
to order his nuncio to express this wish. The suggestion was 
entirely unavailing. Louis was so strongly impressed that the 
doctrine of Ff nelon was heretit^al ; it had caused such great dis- 
cussions and divisions in France ; and in many ways it had been 
so brought before lus notice, and had so implicated itself in his 
vuriouR relations, that ii had become a personal concern. Nothing 
would satisfy him but itr formal condemnation. 

The position of Innocent was a trying one. Such were the 
relations between him and the king ofrrancc, that it would 
probably have occap-jned much difficulty between them, if he 
had declined giving attention to this matter. 

The Pope appointed a commission of twelve persons, called 
consuKorSf to examine the book of F6nelon and give an opinion 
upon it. Tuey were directed to hold their meeti .g in the cham- 
ber of the master of the Sacred Palace. Having discussed the 
principles and expresMons of the book, in twelve successive 
sittings, they found themselves so divided in opinion, that no 
satisfactory result could reasonably be anticipated. They were 
accordingly dissolved. 

His next step was to select a commission or congregation of 
cardinals, in the hope that they Would be able tc come to some 
conclusion. This body also had twelve sittings. They found 
themselves, however, greatly divided ; came to no conclusion, 
and were dissolved. 

He then appointed a new congregation of cardinals. They 
met in consultation no less than fifty>two times. result 

their deliberations was, but by no means with entire unanimity. 
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that they extracted from F6nelon's work a number of proposi- 
tions which they regarded as censJirable, and Ireported them to 
the Pope. After they had advanced so far, they held thirty- 
seven meetings to settle the form of the censure. In addition 
to these more formal meetings, private conferences on the sub- 
ject were frequently held by the Popeh dire(/:ion, and sometimes 
in his presence. ^ 

The cardinals Alfaro, Fabroni, Bouillon, and Gabrieilio, and 
some others perhaps of less note, took the side of Ffenelon. Men 
of no ordinary learning and power, they maintained with great 
ability, that the doctrine in question had authority and support 
in many approved Catholic writers. They did not hesitate, in 
the least, to defend the statements repeatedly made by F^nelon 
in his arguments with Bossuet and on other occasions, that it 
was a doctrine not only received but greatly cherished by many 
pious and learned men in all ages of the Church ; by Ciement, 
Cassian, Dionysius, Thauler, Gerson, De Sales, John of the 
Cross, St. Theresa, lEe’ Bishop of Bellay, and others ; and to 
this they were willing to add, that there fvas not more of such 
learned and pious authority in its favour, than there was of 
Scripture and reason. Gabrieilio said, on one occasion, expressly, 
that it was a doctrine conformed to the Sf;riptures, the Fathers, 
and the Mystics. “ *' 

They did no£, however, in maintaining the doctrine of pure 
love, exclude the idea of a suitable regard to our own happiness. 
They seem to have taken the ground, that God and ourselves, 
considered as objects of love, are incommensurable ; and conse- 
quently, that the motive of God^s love, exceeding the other be- 
yond aH comparison, practically absorbs ahd annihilates it. So 
that a soul wkolly given to God, may properly be said to love 
God alone. But the doctrine of God alone does not exclude 
other things, since God is All in All. In other words, in loving 
God for, Himself alone, who is the sum of all good, we cannot 
help loving ourselves, our neighbour, and everything else in 
^ their proper place and degree. Alfaro, in concluding some re- 
marks, at one of these meetings, read a letter addressed many 
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ages before, !)/ St. Louis of France, to one of his daughters, in 
which he advised her to do everything from the principle oi 
pure love* 

Among othe* things, they expressed no small degree of dis- 
satisfaction with ihe course the controversy had taken in certain 
respects; remonstrating strongly against the attempt to con- 
found doctrines with men, to implicate the permanency of truth 
with the imperfections of character, and to support a doubtful 
argument by personal defamation. It was much U) their credit, 
when they saw the efforts constantly made in high places and 
low, to destroy the character of Fenelon, that they gave their 
opinions freely and boldly in bis favour. “ Consider a moment,” 
said Cardinal Bouillon, “ wh( it is that you propose to con- 
demn, a distinguished Archbishop, prudent and wise in the 
g /ernment of h^s diocese, who combines with a literary taste 
and power not exceeded by that of any other person in the king- 
dom, the utmost sanctity of life and m||gners.” They went so 
far as to intimate, that, if the doctrine of j ure love were con- 
demned, sustained ao it was by such a weight of authority 
and argument, and encircled as it was by so many strong 
affections, — it could hardly fail to produce a schism in the 
Church. 

The leading men on the other side were the Cardinals Mas- 
Boulier, Pantiatici, Garpegna, Casanata, and Granelli. Their 
arguments were directed against the doctrine, partly in its 
general form, and partly against particular expressions and 
views, which characterized it, in the writings of F4neIon. So 
far as their arguments were general, they were very much the 
same as are employed against it at the present day. They 
maintained that it was a state *too high to be possessed and 
maintained in the present life ; that there were many things 
in the Scriptures against it ; that the exaggerated expressions 
in the mystical or experimental writers of the Catholic^ Church 
ought to be received in a modified sense; that it was eitner 
modified or rejected by a great majority of their theological 
writers and other writers not of tbif mystical class; and the 
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it had been attended, in a number of insUiiices, with practical 
disorders. 

The contest between the two parties was animated, and some- 
times violent. For a time it seemed doubtful * what would be 
the result. The discussion was thus contins^fed from 1697 to 
1699, a period of nearly two years, underUhe eye and in the 
presence of the Pope. The king of France, who was in frequent 
communication with Bossuet, became impatient, on learning 
doubts which he did not himself entertain, and a delay which he 
did not anticipate. 

In order to hasten an issue, he had written at an earlier 
period a letter to the Pope, in which he denounced the book of 
the Archbishop of Gambray, as erroneoxis and dangerous^ and 
as already censured by a great number of theological doctors 
and other learned persons. He added, that the explanations 
more recently given by the Archbishop were inadmissible ; and 
concluded bvr^qssu ring the Pope, that he would employ all hU 
authority to obtain the due execution of his Holiness's decree. 

This letter, drawn up by Bossuet, was (fated the 26th of July 
1697. 

The desires and feelings of the king were made known in 
other ways still more painful. When Ferfblon was first appointed 
Archbishop of Gambray in 1695, his character was so much 
esteemed and his services were regarded so important, that the 
king insisted he should spend three months in the year at Ver- 
sailles in the instruction of the young princes. 

Six days after the date of the letter to the Pope, the king 
wrote a letter or order to F6nelon, which might properly be 
denominated an order of banishment, in which he required him 
to leave Versailles, and repaid to the diocese of Gambray, and 
forbade him to quit it. It was added further, that he was not 
at liberty to delay his departure any longer than was absolutely 
necessafy to arrange his affairs. 

Those principles of inward experience, which so triumphantly 
r -sustained Madame Guyon in her imprisonment, received a new 
ronfirmation in the victory which they now achieved in F^nelon. 
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The very momert he received from the king the order which 
thus banished him from all places ont of his own dio^Pse, he 
wrote the following letter to Madame de Maintenon. Baiisset 
gays, that he coy^ed it from the original manuscript in F^nelon's 
handwriting: — 

** VEitSAiLLES, Aug. 1, 1697. 

In obedience to the king’s commands, Madame, I shall de- 
part from this place to-morrow. I would not pass through 
Paris, did I not feel it difficult to find anywhere else a man fit 
to attend to my affairs at Rome, and who would be willing to 
make the journey thither. I shall return to Cambray with a 
heart full of submission, full of zeal, of gratitude, and of the 
greatest attachment towards the king. My greatest grief is, 
that 1 have harassed and displeased him. Not a day of my life 
shttil ’^lass over, that I will not pray to God to bless him. I am 
willing to be still more bumbled. The only thing that I would 
implore of his Majesty is, that the diocese of Cairhray, which is 
guiltless, may not suffer for the faults Xat are imputed to me. 
I solicit protection only for the Church ; and I limit this pro- 
tection to the circumstance of being free to perform the little 
good that my situation will permit me to perform as part of 
my duty. 

“ It only remains, Madame, that I request y our forgiveness 
for all the trouble I m^ have caused you. God knows how 
much I regret it ; and I will unceasingly pray to Him, until He 
alone shall occupy your whole heart. I shall, all my life, be as 
sensible of your past goodness, as though I bad never forfeited 
it; and my respectful attachment towards you, Madame, will 
never diminish.” 

We may easily conceive,” ftys Bausset, “ ^.hat an effect 
this letter, every line of which breathes nothing but mildness, 
affection, and serenity, had upon Madame de Maintenon. Re- 
calling cll her former friendship for Fenelon, she could ^not con- 
ceal from herself the active part which she had taken in bis 
present disgrace. It cannot, indeed, be doubted, that this lette^^ 
left a painful and durable impression upon her heart. She tel^q 
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US, herself, that her health was impaired in consequence ; ana 
that she did not conceal the cause of her illness from Louis XIV. 
The monarch himself seemed, at first, to be a little hu ; and 
could not help peevishly exclaiming to her, ^ i j marked her 
affliction, — So it seems^ Madame^ we are to sj^ you die in conse- 
quence of this business” /' 

The Duke of Burgundy, who had owed so much to Fenelon, 
was no sooner informed of the order of exile, than he hastened to 
throw himself at the feet of the king, his grandfather. He ap- 
pealed to himself and to the renovation of his own heart and 
life, as a proof of the purity of the life and maxims of his faithful 
and affectionate instructor. Louis was touched by an attach- 
ment so ingenuous and generous. But fixed in his principles of 
belief, and invariable in whatever he had decided, he merely 
replied to the young prince, ‘‘ My son, it is not in my power to 
make this thing a matter of favour. The purity of religious faith 
is concerned jp it. And Bossuet knows more on that subject than 
either you or L” 

On the second of August, Fenelon departed from Versailles, 
never to return again. He remained at Paris only twenty-four 
hours. He cast a tender and last look towards the seminary of 
St. Sulpitius, in which he had spent Vae peaceful and happy 
years of his youth. A motive of delicacy, nevertheless, forbade 
his entering its walls. He feared that he might involve in his 
own sorrow and disgrace his former fnend and instructor, Mon- 
sieur Tronson, who had the charge of it. He, however, wrote 
him a few lines, in which he expressed his veneration and 
gratitude ; and, asking the continuance of that good man's 
prayers, of which he said he had much need in his sufferings, 
he went on bis way. ' 

It was but a few months after he had reached Cambray, and 
was assiduously engaged in his religious duties among his own 
people,,, when he received intimations that the way war open for 
his return on certain conditions. To this he refers in a letter 
jto the Abbe de Chanterac, dated Dec. 9, 1697 : “ It is reported," 
J?e says, “ that the only means by which I can appease the king, 
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obtain my return to court, and prevent all scandal, is to remove 
the present unravonrable opinions by an humble acknoml^dgmtni 
of error. But I assure you, that I have no present nor future 
idea of retun^ v^ to court. If I am in error, it is my desire to 
be undeceived. %ut as long as I am unable to perceive my 
error, it is my pui\f>ose to justify my position with unceasing 
patience and humility. Be assured that I will never return to 
court at the expense of truth, or by a compromise, which would 
leave the purity either of my doctrine or of my reputation in 
doubt.*' 

The friends of Fenelon were, to some extent, involved in his 
calamities. Foremost among them was tl: 3 Duke of Beauvil- 
liers. He beb'eved in the doctrine of pure love, originated and 
sustained by faith in the Son of God ; and he had experienced 
in fiis own renovated ht^art the effects which this doctrine, more 
than any other, is calculated to produce. He was the avowed 
and known friend of Madame Guyon, as well ^ of F6nelon 
The king was offended with him. Taking Beanvilliers aside 
soon after the banish, jent of the Archbishop of Cambray, he told 
him how much he was dissatisfied at bis connexion with a person 
whose doctrines were so much suspected. He intimated to him 
distinctly, that his coi tinuance in such a course would be likely 
to be attended with the most unpleasant consequences. 

Beauvilliers assured him of his entire con^^iction, that the 
princes who had been under the care of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray had not been infected with any erroneous or dangerous 
doctrine. He then proceeded to say, — “ I remember, Sire, that I 
recommended to your Majesty the appointment of Fenelon to 
be the preceptor of tue Duke of Burgundy. I can never repent 
that I did so. I have been tb# friend of F^nc’oii ; I am his 
friend now, I can submit to whatever your Majesty may impose 
upon me ; but I cannot eradicate the sentiments of my heart. 
The power of your Majesty has raised me to my present position . 
the same power can degrade me. Acknowledging the will of God 
in the will of my king, I shall cheerfully withdraw from your 
court whenever you shall require it ; regretting that I 
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displeased you, and hoping that I may lead hereafter a life of 
greater tranquillity/* 

‘ The king, overawed by the nobleness of his sentiments, or 
fearing the rashness of the course which he had^hreatened, per- 
mitted him to remain in his place. / 

On the 2d of June 1698, the king deprived the Abb4 Beau- 
mont and the Abb6 d^ Langeron of their title of sub-preceptors. 
“ The former was Fenelon's nephew ; the latter was his most 
tender and faithful friend. Messieurs M. Dupuy and De Les- 
chelle, gentlemen who held situations about the person of the 
young prince, were dismissed on the same day, and ordered to 
quit the court. The pretext for their dismission was their par- 
tiality for the spiritual maxims of the Archbishop of Cambray, 
The real motive was their affectionate and inviolable fidelity to» 
wards him, 

“ All of them had been concerned in the education of tlhe Duke 
of Burgundy Jbr nine^years ; — and the excellence of this educa- 
tion has been detailed. They were dismissed without receiving 
the slightest reward for their services. Thus severely were 
punished the men, who had transformed the vices of the Duke 
of Burgundy into virtues ; a severity which could have been 
justified only, had they changed his virtifbs into vices.** 

F6nelon felt more deeply the disgrace and suffering of his 
friends than his own ; but he maintained the same equanimity 
and triumphant faith, which had supported him hitherto. In a 
letter, which he wrote at this time to the Duke of Beauvilliers, 
we find the following expressions, which indicate very clearly, 
how patient and lovely is the heart that is wholly given to 
God : — 

“ I cannotf avoid telling /ou, my good duke, what I have at 
heart. Yesterday I spent the day in devotion and prayer for 
the king. I did not ask for him any temporal prosperity, for of 
that he^has enough. I only begged that he might make a good 
use of it ,* and that, amidst such great success, he might be as 
«humble as if he had undergone some deep humiliation. I 
•begged that he might not only fear God and respect religion, but 
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that he might al o love God, aod feel how easy and light His 
yoke is to those who bear it leAS through fear than love. 1 never 
found in myself a greater degree of zeal ; or, if I may venture 
to use the expr' vion, of affection to his person. 

“ Far from under any uneasiness at my present situa- 

tion, which might b^ve suggested unpleasant feelings against 
him, I would have offered myself with joy to God, for the sanc- 
tification of the king. I even considered his zeal against my 
book as a commendable effect of his religion, and of his just 
abhorrence of whatever has to him the appearance of novelty. 
Desirous that he might be an object of the Divine favour, I called 
to mind his education without solid instruction, the flatteries 
which have sunounded him, the snares laid for him in his youth, 
the profane counsels that were given him, the distrust that was 
witn Rv^ much pains instilled into him Against the excesses of 
certain professors of devotion ; and. lastly, the perils of greatness, 
and m great a multiplicity of nice affair^ I own, that with all 
these things in view, I had great compassion for a soul so much 
exposed. I judged hiS case deserved to be lamented ; and I 
wished him a more plentiful degree of mercy to support him in 
so formidable a state of prosperity. In all this 1 had not, as 1 
apprehended, the least* interested view; for I would have con- 
sented to a perpetual disgrace, provided I knew that the king 
was entirely after God's gwn heart. 

As far as relates to myself, all I can say is, 1 am at peace in 
the midst of almost continual sufferings. Trusting in God's 
assistance to sustain me, the scandals which my enemies cast 
upon me shall neither exasperate nor discourage me." 

One object of these proceedings of the king of France, was to 
make an impression at Rome. Aey were a part of a plan of 
intimidation ; but they did not have the immediate effect anti- 
cipated. Public opinion was still divided ; there had been a 
want of unanimity in the debates and decisions of the congrega- 
tion of the cardinals at Rome ; the Pope himself hesitated to 
give a decision. 

Under these circumstances, Louis, near the close of the yea' * 
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1698, wrote another letter, which was despatched to the Pope by 
an extraordinary courier. It was as follows — 

“ Most Holy Father, — At the time whejr? I expected from 
the zeal and friendship of your Holiness, a p' ompt decision upon 
the book of the Archbishop of Cambray, I /iould not learn, with- 
out grief, that this decision, so necessary to the peace of the 
Church, is still retarded by the artifices of those who think it 
their interest, to protract it, 1 see so clearly the fatal conse- 
quences of this delay, that I should not consider myself as duly 
supporting the title of eldest son of the Church, were I not to 
reiterate the urgent entreaties which I have so often made to 
your Holiness, and to beg of you to calm, at length, the anxieties 
of conscience which this book has caused. Tranquillity can now 
be expected only from the decision that shall be pronounced by 
the common father ; — but let it be clear and precise, and capable 
of no misinterpretations ; — such a decision, in fact, as is necessary 
to remove all doubt with regard to doctrine, and to eradicate the 
very root of the evil. I demand, most hoiy Father, this decision, 
for the good of the Church, the tranquillity of the faithful, and 
for the glory of your Holiness. You know how truly sensible I 
am, and how much I am convinced of y«ur paternal tenderness. 
To such powerful and important motives, I would add, the 
attention which I entreat you to pay to my request, and the filial 
respect with which I am, 

“ Most holy Father, your truly devoted Son, 

“ Louis.” 

Under such circumstances as these, on the 12th of March 

1699, a decree was issued unher the signature of the Pope, con- 
demning the book of Ferielon, or perhaps more properly condemn- 
ing twenty- three propositions, purporting to be extracted from 
it. The Pope, however, took the pains to say, and Vb have it 
nndtiiitood, that they were condemned in the sense which they 

^pfiight bear, or which they were actually regarded as bearing 
the view of others, and not in the sense in which they were 
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explaiDcd by Feneio^' himself. “ The Pope,” says Monsieur de 
Bausset, “ had oponly declared on many occasions, that rifeither 
he nor the cardinals had intended to condemn the explanations 
which the Archh lsh«,p of Cambray had given of his book.” 

To such a condemnation Fenelon could have comparatively 
but little objection. ■ t was really not a condemnation of himself, 
but of others who undertook to speak and to interpret for him. 
While he was sincere and firm in his own K^elief, he had no dis- 
position to defend the misconceptions and perverB'(ins of other 
people. To what extent, however, he availed himself of the 
suggestion which thus dropped from the Pope, we have no means 
of knowing. Certain it is, whatever view he took of the act of 
condemnation, he made no complaint. He thought it his duty 
to be submissive to the higher authorities of his Church. He 
receHod the news of his condemnation ou^the Sabbath, just as 
he was to ascend his pulpit to preach. He delayed a few 

moments ; changed the plan of his sermon, and d^'livered one 
ujKjn the duty of submission to the authority of superiors. 

From that time he r eased to write controversially upon the 
subject. But, without regarding what was said by others, and 
in the discharge of his own duties among his own people, he 
never ceased to inculcate in his life, his conversations, and his 
practical writings, the doclrine of pure love. He thought it his 
duty to avoid certain forms of expression, and certain illustra- 
tions which had been specflScally condemned in the papal decree, 
and which were liable to misconception ; but it is not easy to see 
that he went further. In other words, he condemned sincerely 
what he understood the Pope to condemn ; and he did this 
without any change, further than has already been intimated, 
either in his life or opinions. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Obsracter of Ffinelon — Labours — Method of preaching— Visit* ain^ng his people — The pea* 
eant who lost bis cow — The feelings of Fdneion, when the ^fihlace was burnt— Oondnot 
during war — Bespeot in which he was held by the belliger/fat parties — Hospitality — Ex* 
tract from the OheTalier Ramsay — Of the spirit of quietucf^j or quietism ascribed to him — 
Meditations on the infant Jesus— His forbearance and meekness in relation to others— 
Views on religious tolerati^ n— Feelings in relation to his separation froiti bis friends— 
Correepondence with the Duke of Burgundy — His death. 

As the personal history of F^nelon is closely connected with 
that of Madame Guyon, we propose to occupy a few pages further 
with some incidents of his life, and with some general views of 
his character. 

At an early period Fenelon had devoted himself to the ministry 
of Jesus Christ. After he was appointed Archbishop of Cambray, 
he had but one object, that of benefiting his people. ^ Ais was 
particularly^the case after he was confined by the royal order to 
his own diocese. We do not mean to imply, that he had a more 
benevolent disposition then, but he hadwa better opportunity to 
exercise it. With a heart filled with the love of God, which can 
never be separated from the love of God's creatures, it was his 
delight to do good. 

He was very diligent in visiting all parts of his diocese. He 
preached by ttims in every church in it ; and with great care and 
faithfulness, examined, instructed, and exhorted both priests and 
people. 

In his preaching he was affectionate and eloquent, but still 
very plain and intelligible. Excluding from his sermons super- 
fluous ornaments as well as obscure and ‘ difficult reasonings, he 
might be said to preach from^4,he heart rather than from the head. 
He generally preached without notes, but not without premedi- 
tation and prayer. It was his custom, before he preached, to 
spend ^me time in the retirement of his closet; that he might 
be sure that bis own heart was filled from the divine fountain, 
before he poured it forth upon the people. One great topic of 
Jbis preaching was the doctrine, so dear to him, and for which he 
had suffered so much, of pure love. 
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He was very temperate in his habits, eating and sleeping but 
tittle. He rose ^arly ; and his first hours were devoted ta prayer 
and meditation. His chief amusements when he found it neces- 
sary to relax a J! it tie from his arduous toils, was that of walking 
and riding. He loved rural scenes, and it was a great pleasure 
to him to go out in the midst of them. “ The country,” he says, 
in one of his letters,'** delights me. In the midst of it, I find 
God'S holy peace.” Everything seemed o him to be full of in- 
finite goodness ; and his heart glowed with the purest happiness, 
as he escaped from the business and cares which necessarily oc- 
cupied so much of his time, into the air and the fields, into the 
flowers and the sunshine of the great Creator. ^ 

But in a world like this, where it is a first principle of Chris- 
tianity that we should forget ourselves and our own happiness in 
ordox' that we may do good to others, Im felt it a duty to make 
even VJts sublime pleasure subservient to the claims of bene- 
volence. Ho improved these opportunities to form a personal 
acquaintance with some of the poor peasants in Lis diocese, and 
their families, and to counsel and console them. Sometimes, 
when he met them, he would sit down with them upon the grass ; 
and inquiring familiarly about the state of their affairs, he gave 
them kind and Buitab|p advice ; — ^but above all things, he affec- 
tionately re&ommended ♦o them to seek an interest in the Saviour, 
and to lead a religions life. 

He went into their cottages to speak to them of God, and to 
comfort and relieve them under the hardships they suffered. If 
these poor people presented him with any refreshments in their 
unpretending and unpolished manner, he pleased them much by 
seating himself at their simple table, and partaking cheerfully 
and thankfully of what was set hjjfore him. He shewed no false 
delicacy because they were poor, and because their habitations, 
in consequence of their poverty, exhibited but little of the con- 
veniences and comforts of those who were more wealthy. In 
the fulness of his benevolent spirit, which was filled with* the love 
of Christ and of all for whom Christ died, he became in a manner 
one of them, as a brother among brothers, or as a father amor?g 
his children. 
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There are varions anecdotes which illustrate his condescension 
and berevolence. In one of these niral excure'ons he met with 
a peasant in much afiSiction. Inquiring the cause of his grief, 
he was informed by the man that he had lost his zow, Fenelon 
attempted to comfort him, and gave him money enough to buy 
another. The peasant was grateful for the kindness of the arch - 
bishop, but still he was very sad. The reas&n was, although the 
money given him wou'-d buy a cow, it would not buy tlfe cow bo 
had lost, — to which he seemed very much attached. Pursuing 
his walk, Fenelon found, at a considerable distance from the 
place of his interview with the peasant, the very cow which was 
the object of so much affliction. The sun had set, and the night 
was dark ; but the good archbishop drove her back himself to 
the poor man^s cottage. 

The revenues which he received as Archbishop of Cambray 
were very considerable ; but he had learned the difficul^^’4bough 
noble art of being poor in the midst of plenty. He kept nothing 
for himself. *Sis riches were in making others rich ; his happi- 
ness, in making the poor and suffering happy. When at Versailles 
in the instruction of the young princes, the news came that a 
fire had burned to the ground the archiepiscopal palace at Cam- 
bray, and consumed all his books and wri^^ings. His friend, the 
Abbe de Langeron, seeing Fenelon conversing with h number of 
persons, and apparently much at his ease, supposed be had not 
heard this unpleasant news, and began with some formality and 
caution to inform him of it. Fenelon, perceiving the solicitude 
and kindness of the good Abbe, interrupted him by saying that 
he was acquainted with what had happened ; and added farther, 
although the loss was a very great one, thi.t he was really less 
affected in th^ destruction of h*^s own palace, than he would have 
been by the burning of a cottage of one of the peasants. 

So elevated and diffusive were his religious principles, that 
they rendered him the friend of all mankind. It was not neces- 
sary for^im to stop and inquire a man's creed or nation, as a 
preliminary to his beneficence. Occasions were not wanting 
which illustrated this remark. The war, which raged near the 
'commencement of the eiijhteenth century, between France and 
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Bavaria on the on. side, and England, Holland, and Austria on 
the other, drew near to the city where he resided. Ctimbray, 
formerly the capital of a small province of the same name in the 
north of France}, is not far from the Netl.erlands, which has 
sometimes been denominated the battle-field of Europe. At the 
time of which we are speaking, large armies met in its vicinity, 
and battles were fought near it. At this trying time, not only 
the residence of F6nelon, but other house i beside, hired by him 
for the purpose, were filled with the sick and wounded, and poor 
people driven from the neighbouring villages. The expense he 
thus incurred, absorbed all his revenues ; but he had no inclin- 
ation to spare either time, money, or personal effort in these acts 
of benevolence ; acts which were shown as kindly and as finely 
to the enemies of his country, taken prisoners in the war, as to 
those of his own nation. m 

The sight of th j wretched condition of the refugees in his 
palace was painful ; many were suffering from the want of pro- 
per clothing ; others wore in agony in consequence of their 
wounds, and others wsjre afflicted with distempers that were in- 
fectious ; but nothing abated bis zeal. He appeared among 
them daily with the kindness of a parent ; dropping words of 
instruction and consoi'iation, and testifying by his tears how 
much he was moved witli compassion. 

The marked respect in which he was held, was not confined 
to the French army alone. He was held in equal veneration by 
the enemy. The distinguished commanders opposed to France, 
the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and the Duke of 
Ormond, embraced every suitable opportunity of showing their 
esteem ; sending detachments of their men to guard his meadows 
and his com : and causing his gjtiiin to be trans^^orted with a 
convoy to Cambray, lest it should be seized and carried off by 
by their own foragers. In the discharge of his religious duties, 
he went abroad among the people of his diocese, withou*^. regard 
to the hostile armies which occupied the territory. As he went, 
in the discharge of these duties, in the spirit of Him who camfi 
to bring peace on earth and good-will to men, he had faith in«f3 

2 F 
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Divine protection. So far from any violence being offere^i to 
him^ the English and Austrian commanders, when they heard 
that he was to take a journey in that part of the diocese where 
their armies were situated, sent him word that iie had no need 
of a French escort, and that they would furnish an escort them- 
selves. It is said that even the hussars of the Imperial troops 
did not hesitate to do him service. So true it is that men who 
live in the spirit of ^e Gospel do, by the very force*" of their 
virtue, disarm the hostility of nature. 

Among those who were taken prisoners at the battle of De« 
main and conducted to Cambray, was Count, afterwards Marshal 
Munich. Although he was characterized by great enterprise 
and bravery, and had an almost exclusive taste for arms, he was 
deeply affected by what he saw of the peaceful virtues and the 
truly Christian generosity of F^nelon. He was then young, but 
was afterwards one of the most distinguished commandos in the 
armies of Bussia. His name is associated, in the history of war, 
with sanguinary and viciorious campaigns in the Crimea. Raised 
to the highest place of worldly honour by h»s talents and courage, 
he suddenly fell under the displeasure of the Empress Elizabeth 
in 1741, and was banished to Siberia, where he remained an 
exile twenty years. He was restored byrPeter III. But in all 
the vicissitudes of his life, in peace and war, in the court and in 
the camp, disgraced and suffering in the deserts of Siberia, or 
free and honoured in the balls of princes^i he delighted, to the very 
close of his life, to remember the happy days which he passed, 
as a prisoner of war, in the society of Fenelon ; instructing and 
soothing, as it were, the agitations of his own wild and turbulent 
iqpirit by recounting the virtues and actions i^itnessed at Cambray. 

At this veiy period there wt .8 another visitant at Cambray of 
a very different character, the celebrated Cardinal Quirini, whose 
whole life, as remote as possible from the pursuits of war, was 
d 6 Y 0 ted 4 to learned researches and useful studies. In the prose- 
oution of literary objects, he visited almost all parts of Europe, 
rnd became acquainted with the most distinguished literary men. 
k. the account of his travels, which he wrote in Latin, he speaks 
very particularly of his interview with Fenelon. 
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“ I coTiBidered/ he says, “ Cam bray as one of the principal 
objects of my uavels in France. I will not even bAitate to 
confess, that it was towards this single spot, or rather towards 
the celebrated^ F^nelon who resided there, that I was most 
powei fully attracted. With what emotions of tenderness I still 
recall the gentle and affecting familiarity with which that great 
man deigned to discourse with me, and even sought my con- 
versatioS ; though his palace was then ' crowded with French 
generals and commanders-in-chief, towards whom he displayed 
the most magnificent and generous hospitality. I have still 
fresh in my recollection all the serious and important subjects 
which were the topics of our di course. My ear caught with 
eageme?38 every word that issued from his lips. The letters 
whif'h he wrote me, from time to time, are still before me j — 
letters which are an evidence alike of fJle wisdom of his princi- 
ples and of the ^nnij of bis heart. I preserve them among my 
papers, as the most precious treasure wldch I l ave the world.** 

It is an evidence ^ oth of the kindness and faithfulness of 
F4nelou, that he end avours in these very letters to recall the 
Cardinal Quirini from a too eager and exclusive pursuit of 
worldly knowledge, to that knowledge of Jesus Christ which 
renews and purifies th# soul, 

StrangersTrom all parts of Europe came to see him. Although 
the duties of hospitality became a laborious work to him, amid 
the multiplicity and urgency of his other employments, he ful- 
filled them with the greatest attention and kindness. It was 
pleasing to see how readily he suffered himself to be interrupted 
in his important duties, in order to attend to any, whatever 
might be their condition and whatever their wants, who might 
call upon him. He did not hesi^te to drop his ^doquent pen, 
with which he conversed with all Europe, whenever Providence 
called him to listen to the imperfect utterance of the most ignor- 
ant and *degTaded among his people. And, in doing Chis, hu 
acted on religious principle. He would rather suffer the greatest 
personal inconvenience, than injure the feelings of a fellow-man ; 

“ I have seen him,*’ says the Chevalier Ramsay, in the oooru 
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of a single day, converse with the great and speak their lan- 
guage, ^ver maintaining the episcopal dignity f afterwards dis- 
course with the simple and the little, like a good father instruct- 
mg his children. This sudden transition from one extreme to 
the other, was without affectation or effort, like one who, by the 
extensiveness of his genius, reaches to all the most opposite dis- 
tances. I have often observed him at such conferences, and 
have as much admire-^ the evangelical condescension By which 
he became all ‘things to all men, as the sublimity of his dis- 
courses. While he watched over his flock with a daily care, 
he prayed in the deep retirement of internal solitude. The many 
things which were generally admired in him, were nothing in 
comparison of that Divine life by which be walked with Ood like 
Enoch, and was unknown to men.’* 

F^nelon, in the language of those who knew his virtue, but 
still were willing to say something to his discredit, was^enomi- 
nated a Quie/ist This term is susceptible of a good and a bad 
meaning. That quietude is bad which is the result of the igno- 
rant and unbelieving pride of self; but is not so with that 
quietude which is the result of an intelligent and believing 
acquiescence in the will of God, There is certainly great grace 
in being truly and religiously quiet in spirit. It is a remark to 
be found in some of the pagan philosophers, that man can never 
be truly happy, until he arrives at such an inward tranquillity 
as excludes not only unprofitable actions, but even useless 
thoughts. Heathenism had light enough to perceive the truth ; 
but, rendered weak in its sins, it had not power enough to realize 
it. It is Christianity alone which reveals the way, the truth, and 
the life. It is Christianity, realized in the presence and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, whi^ gives that Divine peace which 
nature perceives to be necessary, but which God alone can im- 
part. The quietude which was ascribed to F6nelon was that 
inward <!re8t which the Saviour calls peace ; and of which it is 
declared there is no peace to the wicked. It was that state of 
<«amd which the Saviour not only denominates peace, but which 
ku describes as my peace, in other words Christ's peace, ‘‘ the 
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peace of God whAoh passeth understanding/* that supported the 
Archbishop of Cambray, in the trials he endured, and in \ >e 
duties of humanity and religion which be was called to discharge. 

“ He dismlc^oed, as fast as they arose/* says an anonymous 
writei, “ all useless ideas and disquieting desires, to the end that 
he might preserve his soul pure and in peace ; taken up with 
God, detached from everything not Divine. This brought him 
to such a simplicity as to be far from aluing himself for his 
natural talents, accounting all but dross, the* he might tmn 
Christy and he found in Himy 

Among his religious meditations we find the following : — 

“ I adore thee, O infant Jesus I naked, weeping, and lying in 
the manger. Thy childhood and poverty are become my delight. 
O that I could be thus poor, thus a child, like thee I 0 Eternal 
Wisdom ! reduced to the condition of a little babe, take from 
me the^'vanity and presumptuousness of human wisdom. Make 
me a child with thee. Be silent, ye teachers and sages of the 
earth I I wish to know nothing, but to be resigned, to be will- 
ing to suffer, to lose and forsake all, to he all faith. The Word 
made flesh / Now silent, now He has an imperfect utterance, 
now weeps as a child. And shall I set up for being wise ? 
Shall I take a compVicency in my own schemes and systems ? 
Shall I be afraid lest the world should not have an opinion high 
enough of my capacity ? No, no ; — all my pleasure shall be to 
decrease.^ to become littfe and obscure, to live in silence, to bear 
the reproach of Jesus crucified, and to add thereto the helpless^ 
ness and imperfect utterance of Jesus a child.* ^ 

“ To die to all his own abilities,*’ says the writer to whom we 
have just now referred, “ must have been a thing more painful 
to him than any other. He und^stood thoroughly the principles 
of almost all the liberal sciences. He had studied the ancients 
of all kinds, poets, orators, and philosophers. He was well 
acquainted both w ith their faults and with their beauties, ^et 
he rejected that pompous erudition which so powerfully* tends to 
swell the mind with pride. He thought it his duty to renounce 
all the false riches of the mind, and to be wise with sobriety, '^hie 
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is what those learned men and teachers, who are always contend- 
ing aboiLt frivolous questions, will never be able to comprehend/' 

. It was one characteristic of this remarkable and deeply pious 
man, that he bore the passions and faults of cnhers with the 
greatest equanimity. He was faithful, without ceasing to be 
patient. Believing that the providence of God attaches to times 
as well as to things, and that there is a time for reproof as well 
as for everything else^ a time which may properly be denomi- 
nated Ood^s he waited calmly for the proper moment of 
speaking. Thus keeping his own spirit in harmony with God, 
he was enabled to administer reproof and to utter the most 
unpleasant truths without a betrayal of himself, and without 
giving offence to others. 

It is often," he said, “ our own imperfection which makes 
US reprove the imperfections of others ; — a sharp-sighted self- 
love of our own, which cannot pardon the self-love of others. 
The passions of other men seem insupportable to him who is 
governed by his own. Hivine charity makes great allowances 
for the weaknesses of others, bears with them, and treats them 
with gentleness and condescension. It is never over-hasty in 
its proceeding. The less we have of self-love, the more easily 
we accommodate ourselves to the imperfect^ns of others, in order 
to cure them patiently, when the right season arrives* for it. Im- 
perfect virtue is apt to be sour, severe, and implacable. Perfect 
virtue is meek, affable, and compassionate. It thinks of nothing 
but doing good, bearing others’ burdens. It is this principle of 
disinterestedness with regard to ourselves, and of compassion for 
others, which is the true bond of society." 

It was a natural result of his principles, that he inculcated 
and practised religious toleraticH, Without being indifferent to 
the principles and forms of religion, he had a deep conviction 
that the appropriate weapon of religion, in its defence and in its 
extensio^^ is that of love, A man’s belief is and ought to be 
sacred. We may try to correct it by kind argument ; but in 
ejery act beyond that, we violate the laws of the mind, as well 
as/he claims of morals, and act without authority. Such were 
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the views of Feneka ; which he inculcated at a time and under 
circumstances which showed the firmness of his purpose as well 
as the benevolence of his heart. 

When he wts appointed a missionary among the Protestants 
of Poiiou, he accepted this difficult and delicate office, only cm 
the condition that the king should remove all the troops, and all 
appearance of militairy coer^^ion, firom those places to which he 
was sen-. In the latter period of his life, in the year 1709, he 
was visited by a young priuce at the episcopal residence. The 
Archbishop recommended to him, very emphatically, never to 
compel his subjects to change their religion. Liberty of 
thought,” said he, “ is an impregnable fortress, which no human 
power can force. Violence can never convince ; it only makes 
hypocrites. When kings take it upon them to direct in matters 
of religion, instead of protecting it, they bring it into bondage. 
You ov jht, therefore, to grant to all a legal toleration ; not as 
approving everything indifferently, but as suffering with patience 
what Qod suffers; endeavouring in ^ proper manner to restore 
such as are misled, but never by any measures but those of 
gentle and benevolent persuasion.” 

F^nelon had many friends affectionately attached to him, in 
Versailles, Paris, and other parts of France ; but in his banish- 
ment he sav them but'^ery seldom. Many of theiu were persons 
of eminent piety. 

“ Let us all dwell,” j5e says in one of his letters, “ in our only 
CENTRE, where we continually meet, and are all one and the 
same thing. We are very near, though we see not one another ; 
whereas others, who even live in the same house, yet live at a 
great distance. Gad reunites all, and brings together the re- 
motest points of distance in th^ hearts that are united to Him. 

I am for nothing but unity ; that unity which binds all the 
parts to the centre. That which is not in unity is in separation ; 
and separation implies a plurality of interests, self in each too 
much fondled. When self is destroyed, the soul reunites in 
Qod ; and those who are united in God are not far from each 
other. This is the consolation which I have in your absence, and 
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which enables me to bear this affliction patiently, however long 
it may (jontinue/’ 

“ Oh I what a beautiful sight,’' he said frequently, “ to see 
all kinds of goods in common, nobody looking on bis own know- 
ledge, virtue, joys, riches, as his peculiar property I It is thus 
that the saints in heaven possess everything in Ood^ without 
having anything of their own. It is the fi-ix and reflux of an 
infinite ocean of good, common to all, which satiates their desires, 
and completes their happiness. Perfectly poor in themselves, 
they are perfectly rich and happy in God, who is the true source 
of riches. If this poverty of spirit, which, in depriving us of 
self, fills us with love, prevailed here below as it should do, we 
should hear no more those cold words of mine and thine. Being 
one in the abandonment of self, and one in harmony with God, 
we should be all at the same time rich a^d poor in unity." 

After Fenelon left Versailles, he never had the opportunity 
of seeing his beloved pupil, the Duke of Burgundy ; and it was 
a number of* years before they had the means even of corre- 
sponding with each other. But the Duke never forgot him ; and 
Fenelon, on his part, never ceased to counsel and encourage. 

^‘Offspring of Saint Louis I" he says, in one of his letters 
written a short time before the lamentec^ death of the prince, 
“ be like him, mild, humane, easy of access, affable, ompassion- 
ate, and liberal. . Let your grandeur never hinder you from con- 
descending to the lowest of your subjects", — yet in such a manner 
that this goodness may never weaken your authority, nor lessen 
their respect. Suffer not yourself to be beset by insinuating 
flatterers ; but value the presence and advice of men of virtuous 
principles. True virtue is often modest and retired. Princes 
have need of her, and therefor 0 ||Ought to seek her out. Place no 
confidence in any but those who have the courage to contradict 
you with respect, and who love your prosperity and reputation 
better than your favour. Make yourself to be loved by the good, 
feared by the bad, and esteemed by all. Hasten to reform yourself, 
that you may labour with success in the reformation of others." 

* The effect of the correspondence of F6nelon with the Duke of 
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BurguTidy may be 8e?n, among other eyidences which he gavOi 
*from the following letter : — 

TO Twr ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY. 

“ My dear Arcubishop, — 1 will endeavour to make use of 
the advice you give me. I ask an interest in your prayers, that 
God will give me His^ grace so to do. Desire of God more and 
more, thf»t He wil! grant me the love of Himself above all 
things else ; and that I may love my friends and love my ene- 
mies IN Him and for Him. In the situation in which I am 
placed, I am obliged to listen to many remarks, and sometimes 
to those which are unfavourable. When I am rebuked for taking 
a course which I know to be a right one, I am not disquieted by it. 
When T am made to see that I have done wrong, I readily blame 
myseh. And I am enabled sincereiy to pardon all, and to pray 
for all, who wish me ill or who do me ill. 

I do not hesitate to admit tha^ I have faults ; but I can also 
add, that I have a fixed determination, whatever jaay be my 
failings, to give myself to God. Pray to Him without ceasing, 
that He will be pleased to finish in me what He has already be- 
gun, and to destroy in me those evils which proceed from my 
fallen nature. — In respect to yourself, you may he assured that 
my friendship is alwayl the same.” 

Ffenelon died in 1715,<it the age of sixty-five. His work was 
accomplished. It was found after his death that he was with- 
out property and without debts. United to Christ, he had no 
fear. As he had the spirit, so he delighted in the language of 
the Saviour. His dying words were, “ Thy will be done.'^ 

There is, perhaps, not another^man in modern times, whose 
character has so perfectly harmonized in its favour all creeds, 
nations, and parties. His religion expanded his heart to the 
limits of the world. It was natural, therefore, that the whole 
human race should love his memory. In the time of the. French 
Revolution, when the chains fastened by the tyranny of ages, 
were rent asunder by infuriated men, who, in freeing themselvtid 
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from outward tyranny, forgot to free themselves from the domi- 
nation of their own passions, the ashes of the good and great of 
other days, in the forgetfulness of all just distinctions, were 
scattered by them to the four winds of heaven. ,, But they wept 
over and spared the dust of Feneloii.* 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Of the influence of Madame Quyon on Ffinelon — Woman’s influence— Madame Ouyon 
tranaferred from Vincennes to Vaugirard — Religious efforts there — Interference of the 
Arohbiahop of Paris — Feelings of the King towards Madame Quyon — His treatment of 
some members of the Seminary of St. Oyr — RemoTes a son of Madame Quyon flrom his 
office — Proceedings of Bishop of Chartres — Feelings of Madame Quyon in relation to 
Ffinelon — Visited by the Archbishop of Paris, who reads to her a letter from La Combe — 
Her feelings — A Poem. 

The natural traits of Fenelon, remarkable in themselves, were 
still more remarkable in the beauty of their combination. Reli- 
gion added to the attractions of his character. At an early period 
of his life he was a religious man ; — religious in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and with a reference to..the common standard. 

It is impossible to separate the influence of the instructions, of 
the exhortations and prayers, and personal life and example ol 
Madame Guyon, from the benevolent labours and the sublime 
faith of Fenelon. 

* [We fear that the French ReTolutlonists were not q. dte so reverential as the text would 
indicate. The following brief statement of a Tisit by an accomplished lady, will interest 
the reader. — English Ed. 

“1 Tisited Oambray in 1841. The ReTolution had done its perfect work in his palace, 
cathedral, and/Srsf tomb t His memory is revered as the good and great Ffinelom Rue F6ne- 
lon. Place Ffinelon, and his name given as the Ohri^tian name in the families of the citixene, 
shows the estimation he is yet held in. The people spoke of h*'n as if he had lived but yester- 
day ; bis present tomb was raised by the venerable Louis Belmas, who was lying in state 
twenty-four hours sfrer his death, when w4^nslted the palace— it was designed by David, in 
1825, and is simple and truthful to history. The Revolutionists in 1793 destroyed the vener- 
aUe cathedral, in which lay the remains of its venerable Archbishop, Their blushing 
posterity have, by way of making some atonement for their lawless violence, "-weted a«, 
monument to the memory of a man whose name is immortalized by his talents in the liter- 
ary world, '<^nd in the Ohristlau world, by a Christian piety which will shed its sweet influ- 
ence for ever on the hearts of those who believe that Qod is Love ! 

‘‘The few remains of Fdnelon were collected and deposited in the new tomb; bis coffin 
ti:^! been melted into bullets in 1793.” — A. H K j 
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Aad if any female should think these pages worthy of her ^ 
pCiHsal, let her gather the lesson from these statements, that 
woman’s influence does not terminate, as is sometimes supposed, 
with the moulding and the guidance of the minds of children. 
Her task is not finished i^hen she sends abroad those whom she 
has borne and nurtured in her bosom, on their pilgrimage of 
action and duty in th^ wide world. Far from it. Man is neither 
safe in himself, nor profitable to others, when he lives dissociated 
from that benign influence which is to be found in w Oman’s pre- 
sence and character ; — an influence which is needed in the pro- 
jects and toils of mature life, in the temptations and trials to 
which that period is especially exposed, and in the weakness and 
sufferings of age, hardly less than in childhood and youth. 

But it is not woman, gay, frivolous, and unbelieving, or 
woman separated from those Divine teachings which make all 
hearts wiiie, that c^n lay claim to the exercise of such an influ- 
e^ice. But when she adds to the tf^aits of sympathy, forbearance, 
and warm affection, whxh characterise her, the strength and 
wisdom of a welbculivated intellect, and the still higher attri- 
butes of religious faith and holy love, it is not easy to limit the 
.■^food she may do, in all situations and in all periods of life. 

To the last moment^f his life, Fenelon bore the most decided 
testimony to the virtues of Madame Guyon ; while Ikis own per- 
sonal history and*doctrines were conclusive evidence of the influ- 
ence she had exerted. When the controversy between Ffenelon 
and Bossuet commenced, Madame Guyon was a prisoner in the 
castle of Vincennes, And we naturally return to the story of 
her remarkable life. 

Prom the period in which she gave herself wholly to God, she 
was calm and patient. The waJIs which enclosed her had no 
terrors to a heart that recognised the presence of God as dis- 
tinctly in sorrow as in joy. Not that her feeble constitution did 
not suffer, or that she did not feel deeply her separation from her 
friends, but she had inward supports, which enabled her to rise 
above such sufferings ; and with Paul and Silas she sang songs 
in prison. 
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Madame Guyon was imprisoned in the castle of Vincennes on 
the 31^^t of December 1695. She was allowed the company of 
the pious maid-servant who had so long attended her, and was 
her daughter in the Gospel ; but she was not permitted, except 
under great restrictions, to see her relatives and other friends, or 
to correspond with them. Either because her physical system 
would not bear such close and long-continued confinement, or 
because the principa.1 agents in restraining her were touched 
with some degree of pity, after the expiration of nearly a year 
she was imprisoned at Vaugirard, a village in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris, the 28th of August 1696. Her pious 
maid-servant was detained for a longer period at Vincennes. 

At Vaugirard, from which she was subsequently transferred to 
the Bafitile, she remained till September 1698. Her ppson at 
Vaugirard seems to have been a place of confinement connected 
with a monastery at that village. It was understood b^ her that 
she would have a little more 'liberty tuan was allowed her at 
Vincennes ; and her strong desire to benefit souls returned. 
She saw her friends more frequently than §be had recently done ; 
she ct)rresponded with them, and endeavoured to inspire the true 
life of faith in the sisters of the monastery, whenever she had 
opportunity to speak to them. ,, 

The Archbishop of Paris, at whose request she had been trans- 
ferred to Vaugirard, became alarmed. He knew the feelings of 
the king, and that it was indispensable*^ that these things should 
stop. Accordingly she was reduced to the painful necessity of 
signing a paper, in which she agreed expressly to cease from 
such labours, on the 9th of October 1696. She promised to 
place herself under the watch and direction of the curate of the 
seminary of Sulpitius ; anii without his express permission, 
to receive no visits, hold no conversations, and write no letters. 

To one whose life it was to do good, such a prohibitioq jQUSt 
have been exceedingly painful. But, as she was entirely in the 
power of others, she could not well do otherwise than submit. 
Any other course would Lave merely resulted in the severer im- 
^isonment of Vincennes. Her only resource now was prayer. 
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. It is remarkable, that a man whose mind was occupied with 
plans of vast extent, such as perhaps no French m on archi before 
him had entertained, should enter into a contest, which may 
well be called 'X personal contest, with an unprotected woman. 
But so it was. 

After the remarkable attention to reli^on in the Female 
Seminary of St. Cyr, which was attributed to ihe influence of 
Madame X3^uyon, and supposed to be conducted on principles 
allied to those of Protestantism, Louis, greatly ofiended, not only 
insisted on the exclusion of Madame Guy on, but came to St. 
Cyr personally, instituted an examination into the state of things 
himself, and removed from the semi i; ary three of the most pious 
ladies connected with it. The only reason assigned was their 
sympat* y with the new doctrine of an inward and purified life 
sustained by faith. So that, like F^nelon, she was obliged to 
suffer, not only in her own person, but in the person of her 
fi lends. • 

Madame Guyon's secv^nd son, a yoTing man of promise, had 
been appointed a yea) ci two previous a lieutenant in the king's 
guards. Nothing was alleged against his character or conduct; 
but such was the king's hostility to Madame Guyoa, and his 
determination to crusb^ her effectually, that he unceremoniously 
removed her son from th 3 public service. 

The zeal of the king was seconded by the p’*ompt and effec- 
tive co-operation of a number of the bishops. This was parti- 
cularly the case with Godet Marais, Bishop of Chartres, within 
whose diocese St. Cyr was situated. As the alleged heresy had 
made its appearance in a seminary for whose religious character 
and interests he felt especially responsible, he issued an eccle- 
siastical ordinance, in which k.) condemned the writings of 
Madame Guyon, as false^ rash, impious, heretical, and tending to 
renc^*\the errors of Luther and Calvin, 

Not satisfied with this, he instituted personally minute 
examination of all the rooms and private apartments of the 
seminary of St. Cyr, and took away all the writings of Madame 
Guyon which he found there ; and among other things sqnie 
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manuscripts and letters of F6nelon. Madame Maisonfort, a 
pious and highly educated lady, who had the immediate charge 
of the seminary, remonstrated against such violent and unjust 
proceedings, without effect. 

These transactions, and others like them, took place from 
1695 to 1698. They added to the sorrows of Madame Guyon's 
imprisonment ; but did not lead her to docibt for a moment the 
goodness and truth of God. Both at Vincennes and at Vau- 
girard, she kept herself informed, to a considerable extent, of 
the progress of events. But nothing touched hor feelings so 
deeply as the trials of F6nelon. She had been the instrument, 
in the hands of Providence, of bringing to his notice the great 
doctrine of present and entire holiness. With the greatest 
earnestness and perseverance, she had watched for hip^j and 
prayed for him ; had warned and entreated him. She had the 
happiness of seeing her labours and prayers answered. < Appre- 
ciating also his great learning, his powers of reasoning and 
imagination, and his cultivated taste, she naturally indulged 
the hope, that he might illustrate and pccessfully propagate 
those religious views which she regarded as so important. 

But darkness had gathered upon the prospect, which would 
otherwise have been so cheering. When secular arm had 
united with the religious, and kings, were in alliance with 
bishops, there seemed but little hope. When she thought of 
these things, as she sat alone in her solitary cell, tears some- 
times filled that bright eye which the lapse of half a century 
had not yet made dim. 

When she had been at Vaugirard nearly two years, the doors 
of her prison suddenly opened. Her old acquaintance. Monsieur 
de Noailles, .^chbishop of accompanied by Monsieur 

Lachetardie, the curate of the seminary of St. Sulpitius, pre- 
sented himself before her. With a seriousness of air, ;^iiich 
seemed to him to be warranted by the occasion, the ar(}hbisbop 
informed her of the reasons of his coming. He held in his band 
a letter, and read it. It purported to be from Father La Combe, 
addressed to Madame Guyon, in which La Combe, without 
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^naDiing them, referred diBtinctly to irregularities into which 
they had both fallen, and exhorted her to repent. Th#» letter 
was no sooner read, than the "rchbishop and the curate, un- 
favourably imj^lessed by insinuations which seemed to imply 
guilt, conjured her, in the most earnest and solemn manner, to 
do homage to truth, and to merit forgiveness by a sincere con- 
fession of her faults. " 

But, wdirn down as she was by the sorrows of her imprison- 
ment, her offended innocence gave her strength to reply. She 
said, however, but little. And it was simply this. The letter 
which had been read to her, which she was not permitted to see, 
was iither a forgery ; or Father La Combe, worn out by the 
severity of his long imprisonment, had entirely lost his powers 
of percc^ tion and memo’^y, and had written it, without knowing 
what he wrote, at the instigation of another. Further than this, 
she did imt think jL her duty to notice this accusation. Her 
pei*feot self-possession, her seriou^ and unaffected air of inno- 
cence, the conviction which suddenly Sashed upon their own 
minds, that an attem]^ Lad been made to destroy the most de- 
voted and virtuous of women by the foulest of means, compelled 
them to leave her prison with a shame to themselves, hardly less 
than the sorrow which ^ey brought to her. 

The secret history of this atrocious movement is not well 
known. The long banishment and imprisonm'ints which La 
Combe had suffered, as an* advocate of the doctrines of Madame 
Guyon, had affected both his mental and physical system. So 
obviously was this the case, that those who had the charge of 
him thought it necessary to transfer him from the place of his 
imprisonment, in a distant part of France, to the public hospital 
for sick and lunatic persons efetahleMhed in the village of Charen- 
ton, a few miles from Paris. On his way thither, he was lodged 
^ fewjJi^ys in the castle of Vincennes, where the paper to which 
we have ?;^ferred was prepared, and his signature was drained. 
Shortly after his arrival at Charentou he died ; but it wai5 satis- 
factorily ascertained, that at the time of his death, and for some^ 
time before, he had not sufficient power of perception and re^- 
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Boning to know what he did, and to render him accountable for 
his actG. These circumstances were not kn^wn to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, when the paper, which he was requested to 
convey to Madame Guyon, was put into his hands. 

The historians of the life of Fenelon agree in asserting, that 
this ungenerous and wicked attempt was aimed as much, per- 
haps still more, at Fenelon, as at Madame Guyon. The enemies 
of Fenelon were astonished at the powers of argument and of 
eloquence which he displayed in his controversy with Bossuet. 
They saw themselves on the point of being defeated ; and, as 
Fenelon never denied his acquaintance with Madame Guyon 
and his sincere respect and friendship for her, they seemed to 
have but one way left to them, that of destroying his reputation 
and throwing doubt upon his morals, by first destroying hers. 
If there had been anything wrong between Madame Guyon and 
La Combe, it was expected,^' says Butler, “ that the ascer- 
tainment pf the fact would indirectly operate to the detriment of 
Fenelon, by exposing his connexion with her to a like suspicion." 
The attempt did not succeed ; but originating in the deepest de- 
pravity, and aimed as she knew it to bo at Fdnelon as well as 
nerself, itf could not fail to inflict a deep wound upon her already 
afflicted spirit. 

The following stanzas, without beir^’ a translation of any one 
poem, embody ucntiments which are found in many : — 


THE LIGHT ABOVE US 


Tbbbs if a light in jondar iikiee, 

A light unseen by outward eyes ; — 

But clear and bright to inward senm), 

It shines, the star of Proridence 

The radiance < f the central throne, ^ 
It comes from Gf>d, and God alone ; — 
The ray that nerer yet grew pale, 

The star that ** shines within the veil 


And faith, uncheck’d by earthly fears. 
Shall lift its eye, though fill’d with tears. 
And while around 'lU dark as night. 
Untired, shall maik that heavenly light 

In rain they smite me. Men but do 
What God permits with different view 
To outward sight they wield the rod. 

But faith proclaims it all of 


Unmoved, then, let me keep my way. 
Supported by that cheering ray. 

Which, shining distant, renders clear 
The clouds and darkness thronging neai 


O 
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HHAP'TER L. 

1608 — TratisfccTttd to the B&itile — account of it — Extract ft-om a letter — Man of the 
Iron maak — Madame Onyon'K maid-eerrant imprisoned in the Baatile — Hear personal his- 
tory — Religlou* character — Letters— Death — Sltuatiou of Madame Ouyon~The religioai 
support she experienced. ^ 

The failure of the attempt to ruin the character of Madame 
Guyon, and to involve that of F6nelon, seems to*have exaspe- 
rated her enemies more and more. They obtained an order from 
the king, which required her to be transferred from Vaugirard 
to one of the towers of the Bastile. She became a prisoner in 
that abode eiiwretchedness in September 1698. 

The^p.iSon, in which Madame Guyon was now incarcerated, 
has fcecome historical. It has been demolished, it is true ; but^ 
while an interest in the history of the human race remains, it 
will not cease to l)e remembered. Its erection began ijj; the year 
1370, and it was composed of high and large towers, united 
together by thick wall| enclosing two large courts, which were 
separated from each other by other walls ; the whole being 
enclosed by a deep and wide ditch. At the base of all tRe towers 
were dungeons. Each#tower, eighty feet in height rl>ove the 
dungeon, consisted^ of fou? stories. The dungeons were below 
the level of the ground; some of them admitted •a little light; 
others were perfectly dark. There was no stove or fireplace in 
any of them. It was in these dreadful abodes, that the two 
princes of Armagnac were immured by the orders of Louis XL ; 
one of whom, overcome by the weight of wretchedness and de- 
spair, lost his reason ;* the other, set at liberty upon a change of 
the government, published an *accoffcit of his .sufferings. 

Above the dungeons rose successively four apartments, all of 
jgJiiclijBpre prisons, and were in the form of irregular polygons ; 
eighteen feet across the floor and eighteen feet high ; excapt the 
upper story, which was a little smaller. The walls were twelve 
feet thick at the highest part of the tower, and they increased^ 
in thickness as they approached the l>ott<)m. The doors of thf 

2 o 
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prisons in the towers were of oak, and double ; each three inches 
in thickness. Each of the prisons above thci' dungeon had one 
window, secured, on the outside, by an iron grat'/of prodigious 
strength. The chimneys also were secured by iron grates, cross- 
ing the vent at proper distances. The floors were laid with 
stone or tiles. 

Each tower had its name, and each apartment its number ; 
so that it was not micessary to say who the prisoners were when 
orders were given in respect to them, or when they happened to 
be the subjects of conversation ; but only to mention them in 
the language of the place, as No. One, in the tower du Treaor, 
No. Two, in the tower de la ComtS, and so on. Most of the 
apartments had the same kind of furniture, both to the num- 
ber of articles and their quality. It usually consisted of a bed, 
a table, a chair, a basin, and a large earthen pitcher for holding 
water, a brass candlestick, a broom, and a tinder-box^.'' 

When^/he prisoners entered these dreadful abodes, their names 
were entered in a register, with the dates of their arrival, and 
the specification of the towers and the ^tumbers of the towers, 
to which they were assigned. Everything was taken from them, 
except such clothing as was absolutely necessary. The large 
and stony apartments, in which they wO.e enclosed, if they were 
so much favoured as to escape an incarceration in the dungeons, 
were exceedingly cold in winter ; anjl as they were not capable 
of ventilation, the prisoners suffered no less from the unpleasant 
heats of summer ; a grievance which was increased by the steams 
issuing from the water that putrified in the ditch below. Iron 
cages, and other instruments of torture, were kept in reserve for 
those who were refractory. 

In one of' these abodes of borrow Madame Guyon was shut up 
four years ; and, so far as anything appears on the subject, in 
entire solitary confinement. It was thought necessw^, tb«,t 
twelvt feet of thick wall, built up on every side, should guard 
her against making any further exertions in the cause of Christ, 
* Shut out from the world, from her friends, from the pleasant 
light of the sun, she had nothing to do but to bow in the silence 
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and acqniescence of religious trust. Deprived of the privilege 
of seeing her fi lends, she was not even allowed to Vrite to 
tnem. 

But the evidence of her whole life shows what her feelings 
must have been ; and that her faith did not cease to be trium- 
phant, even in this aggravated trial. In one of her letters, writ- 
ten just before her removal to the Bastile, and in anticipation of 
her imprisonment there, which she naturally regarded as a pre- 
cursor of still harsher treatment, she says : — “ I feel no anxiety 
in view of what my enemies will do tc me. I have no fear of 
anything but of heing left to myself. So long as God is with me, 
neither imprisonment nor death wdl have any terrors. Fear not. 
If they ^iuoiild proceed to extremities, and should put me to 
deatti, Come and set me die. Do as Mary Magdalene did, who 
never left Him that taught her the science of pure love.” 

In noticing the date of Madame Guyon^s imprisonment, I 
could not help being reminded, that Jbut a few fee+ from her, 
perhaps in the next dungeon, was the celebrated prisoner known 
in history as the M«' n of the Iron Mask. A very few persons 
knew who he was ; and the secret has died with them. The 
common supposition is, that he was a twin brother of Louis XIV. ; 
and that, to prevent 'as putting forth pretensions to the throne, 
he was shut ou^ from dl intercourse with men, and even all 
knowledge of himself. JFor the purpose of entire concealment 
he wore a mask, of which the lower part had steel springs, con- 
trived so that he could eat without taking it off. 

An old physician of the Bastile, who had often attended this 
remarkable man, declared that he had never been allowed to see 
his face, though he had often examined his tongue and other 
parts of his person. When Madame Guyon was 3hut up in the 
Bastile, the Man of the Iron Mask had been a solitary prisoner 
thf-’ty seven years. Probably he did not know his own history ; 
he had scarcely been allowed to see any human befeig from 
infancy ; he lived in the most cruel exclusion from all that makes 
life desirable, shut out from nature, from knowledge, and from 
man. 
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The question naturally arises, Was he excluded from religious 
knowledge? Had he the consolations of religi(5n ? Did he know 
of that peaceful home, where the wicked cease troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest ? No one can tell. But we 
know this : — if the woman of faith and prayer, who was shut up 
within the same massive walls, had known his unparalleled situa- 
tion, he would have had all that her purifidd and believing spirit 
could have given of warmest sympathy and of earnest sup- 
plication. 

Madame Guyon was imprisoned in the Bastile in 1698. Nearly 
at the same time, her maid-servant, who remained at Vincennes 
after she was transferred to Vaugirard, was also removed to the 
Bastile. Madame Guyon became acquainted with h<?rAt Paris, at 
an early period of her widowhood. She was the instrument, in the 
hands of God, of leading her, then a young girl, to the knowledge 
of Christ. And seeing in her the traits of good judgfaent and 
firmness of purpose, she employed her as a domestic. 

When she left Paris for the distant parts of France and Savoy, 
she took this maid-servant with her. It it a proof of the confi- 
dence of her mistress, that her surviving daughter, Marie Jeanne 
Guyon, was intrusted to her special and almost exclusive care. 
She was with Madame Guyon at Gex, Tkonon, and Grenoble. 

When she left Grenoble in 1686, she left her^ daughter behind 
in the care of this maid. On her return from Grenoble to Paris, 
her maid-servant came with her. When Madame Guyon was 
first imprisoned in the Convent of St. Mary, they were designedly 
separated. There is some reason to suppose, that the maid-ser- 
vant was imprisoned at the same time in the castle of Vincennes. 
Afterwards we find them together, in voluntary seclusion, in the 
Convent of the Visitation ai^^Meaux. When Madame Guyon 
returned to Paris, and found it necessary to conceal herself in an 
obscure house in the street of St. Anthony, this maid wafi^^'itlu 
her- She was discovered by the agents of the police, from the 
circumstance, that all the persons going into the house were seen 
to enter it by means of private keys, and without knocking at 
ihb door. 
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So deeply imbued was the maid with the principles of the 
mistress, that, when Madame Guyon was imprisoned at^Vincen- 
nes, it was4j^ouf^ht necessary that her maid-servant should be 
incarcerated Mth her. They were ^separated when Madame 
Guy on was transferred lo Vaugirard. 

It is not enough to say of this faithful woman, that she was 
pious. Her piety, founded upon the principles of consecration 
and faith, was intelligent, whole-hearted, and persevering. 

One of the remarkable things in her character, which is too 
much overlooked by Christians, was her appreciation of God's 
providence. She desired to be what God would have her to be, 
and to be nothing more and nothing less. She had not a doubt 
that Gody ^ho had given remarkable powers to Madame Guy on, 
had cvdled her to the great work in which she was employed. 
But knowing tlat her beloved mistress could not go alone, but 
must corstantly Inive some female attendant, she had the convic- 
tion equally distinct, that she wat called to he her maidservant, 
She could not well avoid the conclusioti, that this field of labour 
was the sphere of F rG\ idence to her ; and though, in a worldly 
point of view, it might not have had great attractions, she ac- 
cepted it with cheerfulness, and filled it with fidelity. • And He, 
./ho called her to this work, alone can tell how much the world 
is indebted to the j^yrayers and humble but necestary labours of 
this pious servatfl. 

She was a person of a^fetrong understanding. Her letters shew 
this. She took a strong hold of the truth ; and her purpose was 
fixed to maintain it. Nothing could turn her from what she 
believed to be the will of God. Threatenings and promises were 
employed to induce her to say something to the disadvantage of 
Madame Guyon. But her ftiith was not of that kind which can 
be bought with money. And she seems to have been imprisoned 
chiefly for the purpose of preventing her from saying or doing 
anything openly or publicly in her favour. It is at leas^j^diflScul^ 
to divine any other adequate motive. 

She did not allow herself to spend time in estimating the com- 
parative value of God and Mammon. She crucified and trampled 
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under foot all that stood between her soul and the divine will. 
She cou]d say in simplicity and truth, but without repining, — 

“ Oh I cease, my wandering soul, 

On restless wing to roam ; 

All this wide ’world, to either pole. 

Has not for thee a home/* 

Her imprisonment, therefore, as she looked forward to another 
and dearer abode, was less severe to her thah it might have been 
to others. But this Fas owing to her state of mind, and not to 
any alleviation *and kindness on the part of those who troubled 
her. After the departure of Madame Guyon from Vaugirard, 
she was in solitary confinement, the most trying situation pos- 
sible. She was not even allowed to correspond with her friends. 
She found means to write a few letters ; but not oUTiIg to any 
kindness or permission of those who kept her in prison. 

The following letter to her brother, found in the French edi- 
tion of the Life of Madame Guyon, evidences her consiSlent and 
well-estab^'shed piety, t 

[Prinon of Vjncknnes, 1697 .] 

My very dear Brother, — I do not know that I shall ever 
have the consolation of seeing you again. I should be glad to 
see you, and still more on your account thj^n on my own That 
is to say, I should be glad, if it were Gvd’s will ; fo/ I have no 
desires and no consolations separate from Him. * Whenever I am 
permitted to see you, I shall speak freely in relation to Madame 
Guyon. If I have hitherto been somewhat reserved in regard to 
her, I can mention reasons for it which will satisfy you. 

“ I am sensible, my dear brother, of the good disposition of 
your heart ; and well I know that you love- me. I never can 
forget your gyeat care and c(|~icerii in relation to my welfare, 
when we were about to part from each other ; and how much 
troubled you were in seeing me forsake the advantages thj^wrld^ 
held 011^ 

“ But God called me, and I was obliged to go. It was the 
will of my heavenly Father that I should be separated from 
e^(;ry thing that hound me down to earth. It was God who gave 
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me Btrengtb to ''withstand the solicitations of a brother's love. Tf 
your house, my ar brother, had been made of precious stones, 
and if I cou^ have been treated and honoured in it as & queen, 
yet I should tiave forsaken all to follow God, who called me, not 
to pleasures, but suffering. I had iUward as well as outward 
crosses ; but, gently and jojrfully, I went on, following God. I 
prayed in myself, that I might be faithful to the cross. 

“ And now, my dear brother, if I had stopped and attempted 
to explain and to reason with yon at that Mme, what would you 
have said ? What would you have done ? You \/ould have said, 
I was very unwise, very foolish. With very good intentions on 
your part, you would have raised a multitude of objections, and 
have obsj:ructed my greatest good. You would have stood in 
the way of what I cannot fail to regard as my greatest consola- 
tion,* yea, my boundless joy, my sweet repose, which is in all 
things do the will of God. I can truly say, that, standing in 
God's wiy, aiv^ doing and suffering His will, I have something 
which strengthens, animates, and encourages me ; I rm fed with 
a nourishment which the world cannot give. And, on the other 
hand, not to do Gou's will, when it is presented before me, is 
more dreadful to me than hell. If, when I was called to leave 
my friends and home, and go with Madame Guyon, I liad refused 
to do it, the grace ot God would have been taken from me and 
given to another And after such unfaithfulness and such loss, 
what could I have done ? I should never have had repose or 
quiet of soul, which is to be found in God only. 

“ But I can talk and reason with you now, my dear brother, 
without fear. Your arguments and wishes can now have but 
little effect in plaping an obstacle between myself and the suf- 
ferings to which God call% me. There is but little danger of 
my getting away from the prison of Vincennet., where I have 
been confined twice. I have been in prison this last time nearly . 
three years. Whether I shall ever be released again in this life 
I know not. Perhaps I shall have no other consolatibn in this 
life than what 1 find in suffering. 

1 am not allowed any materials for writing ; nor is it an 
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easy thing for written communications to pass in and out of my 
cell. Unexpectedly, however, I obtained some sheets of paper ; 
and, using soot instead of ink, and a bit of stick Instead of a 
j^n, I have been enabled to write this. But I d^it in the ut- 
most hazard and jeopardy.* It is my hope that you will recei'^e 
what I write, and that, with the Divine blessing, it may one day 
be a means of comforting you in my imprisonment ; for it seems 
to me that you have a hundred times more trouble and concern 
about it than I have.# Not a day passes in which I do not thank 
God that He has imprisoned me here. I cannot forget the time 
when I laid myself upon His altar, to be His in joy and in sor- 
row ; and I regard my imprisonment as a pleasing evidence 
that He did not reject the sacrifice. In permitting m^ to suffer 
for Him, He has done me a great favour. 

“ I feel for those who have afflicted and persecuted us. 1 in- 
dulge the hope, that God will, in time, open the eyes of those 
among them who are upright, l^ut have acted wrongly from false 
views. Ivis my desire esf ecially, that they may be led to under- 
stand and appreciate the character of Madame Guyon ; * a pre- 
cious stonCy* I may well call her, whose brightness has not been 
dimmed, but rather embellished, by their attempts to tarnish 
it. Having been with her twelve years, I think I know her 
character thoroughly. If it is a blessing* to have hf^r personal 
acquaintance, it is an honour also to share in her sufierings. 
Having been the constant witness of hex devoted piety, I hope 
I have imbibed something of her spirit. It has seemed to me, 
that I have seen the divine nature manifested in her in a re- 
markable manner; and, whenever I discover the traces and 
footsteps of God, I make haste to follow. 

We are now separated from^ each other ; I am in this prison 
alone, she in toother place ; but we are still united in spirit. 
The walls of a prison may confine the body, but they cannot 
hinder the union of souls. It is the love of Christ which unites 
us. It ij& in Christ, and for Christ's sake, that I love fier, and 
lilat we love each other ; and my love is continually increasing. 

Do not wonder, my dear brother, that I do not go into par- 
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ticulars. Is it not enough to say, that she was an instrument 
in the hands of Cod to bring me to a knowledge of Himself, — 
that God vjjiom I now love, and whom I shall love for ever ? 
She taught ^me the great lesson of self-denial, of dying to the 
life of nature, and ol living only td the will of God. I never 
can forget the diligence she used, the patience she exhibited, 
and the holy love which animated her on my behalf. So do not 
wonder that I love her. Yea, I love her because she loves the 
God whom I love ; and it is with a lovee which is real, living, 
and operative. And this love has the powef of uniting our 
hearts in a manner which I am unable to express ; but it seems 
to me, that it is the beginning of that union which we shall 
have in Jjgaven, where the love c'f God will unite us all in Him. 

“With this discovery of my feelings, my dear brother, and 
hopmg that you will now be at rest in the matters which have 
hitherto troubled you, I bid you adieu. — ***.” 

The following is a letter from the ^me to an ecolfsiastic. 

“ TO GOD BE ALL THE GLORY. 

“ Reverend Fat^Ser, — I will endeavour to explain to you 
the sentiments of my heart in as few words as poss^^le. That 
I suffer I do not deny ; but it is a satisfaction to say, that I 
bear the cross I would rather die than be unwilling 

to bear it. Nothing could express my sorrow ana wretchedness, 
if I should find in myseif an impatient disposilion. I bless the 
Lord that He has given me other sentiments. I feel that I am 
not only resigned to God, but entirely given up to Him. Most 
tenderly do I love His holy will ; and I shall not cease to love 
and adore it, whatever may be His dispensations towards me. 
And therefore do I esteem ^myself happy in being a prisoner for 
the Lord^s sake. 

“ It is true, that I hear the sighing and crying of outward 
fixture ; but let it complain. That inner nature which has its 
life froA faitk^ pays no attention to it. So strong is lay heart 
in the Lord, that I have ceased to trouble myself about any new 
cross. It seems as if T had become inured and hardened to trlaL 
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Is there anything which I do not feel ready to suffer ? I love 
the cross^ with a true love, because I see God in it, and it makes 
me more nearly acquainted with Hem. ^ 

“ I am now separated from my beloved mistwss, Madame 
Guyon. If it he the will of God that I shall no more see her 
on earth, I have no doubt that I shall see her in heaven. The 
power of man does not reach there. Even in this life our sepa* 
ration from each other in person does not cause a sepaiation in 
spirit. I love her ac being made one with her in Christ ; — in 
Him and for Him. So closely are we united, thongh separated 
in body, that, when I pray to God, she seems to be always pre- 
sent with me. Being one with Christ, I do not know how I 
could separate from her without separating myself ^om the 
Saviour. Our union, therefore, shall never be broken ; neither 
in earth nor in heaven. It is a union of the cross upon earth, 
and a union of the possession of God in eternity. It is t^is 
hope which enlivens my soul. « 

“ I thiffk, Reverend Father, you would not regard me as 
expressing myself too strongly in relation to my love for Madame 
Guyon, if you knew what a blessing she h6.8 been to me. God 
made her the instrument of revealing Himself to my heart. And 
I experienced her advice and aid in all that subsequent struggle, 
which was necessary in denying and subduing the lifo of nature, 
and bringing it into subjection. Under her instructions and 
prayers, the love of Christ grew so strcmgly within me, that it 
seemed to be written and engraven, as it were, upon my heart, 
in characters deep and never fading. And the more I love God, 
the more closely I find myself bound to her. Who, then, shall 
separate us? Neither persecutions nor prisons, neither men 
nor devils, nor anything else, ^all i3parate us from the love of 
Christ ; — and what, then, shall separate us from each other ? 
It is always in the sweet and lovely heart of Jesus, where my 
life reposes, that I find her. O Saviour I I lift up my heart^ 
and hanis unto Thee, and return Thee thanks for uniting me to 
one who loves Thee so tenderly and purely. 

* ‘ I repeat again, that, in my imprisonment, nature sufifers 
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grievously ; but yet I would not be without suffering. It is iu 
the utmost sincerity I assert, that I have a secret fear of being 
without sneering. The cross j in the sense of suffering fqr 
Christ, is dear to me. I have espoused it with an inconceivable 
force and ardour, and would be faitliful to it as long as I live. 
In the consecration, which I have made to God, I have reserved 
nothing. Both bodv and spirit are entirely His. Let him do 
with me whatever He pleases. 1 have no desire, no purpose, 
no will of my own, separate from the wiii of God. The con- 
tinual prayer of my heart is, — Thy will be done.^^ 

Such were the devout dispositions of this pious maid. If she 
had consented to say a word unfavourable to Madame Guyon, 
she woidid/: jipdoubtedly have boon set at liberty, and perhaps 
rewarded. But although she was poor, and in prison, the world 
hac^ not riches enough to seduce her principles and pervert her 
iritegrit-. It was a saying of the Saviour, that the “ poor have 
the Gospel preached unto thenk’’ And He who is the author 
of the Gospel, and who has all hearts* in His hands, Isnows full 
well, whoever else m^y be ignorant of it, that, among the ne- 
glected and forgotten, among the poor of this world, there have 
been, and there still are, those who are rich in faith ; — those 
upon whose love, patience, and Christian integrity, angels in 
heaven lock down with the deepest interest. If they are the 
world^s scTvantff, Iney are the Lord's children. Unknown among 
men, their names are wfitten in the Lamb's book of life. With- 
out homes on earth, they have habitations appointed for them 
in the skies. 

The confinement of Madame Guyon in the Bastile, is briefly 
alluded to in the Memoirs of Dtiigeau. He writes from Ver- 
sailles, “ Nothing is talk^ of l|ere," he says, “ but the Bishop 
of Meaux's last publication against the Archbishop of Cambray, 
in which the whole doctrine of Madame Guyon is exposed. 
This lady is in the Bastile, where Monsieur de la R^ne (chief 
of the police of Paris) has already interrogated her several times 
by order of the king. She is said to defend herself with great 
ability and firmness." 
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Madame Guyon had not been long in the Bastile before the 
report w§b circulated that she was dead. The report arose under 
peculiar circumstances, and passeu^ for a time uncontradicted. 
It reached the ears of Ffinelon ; — and at a time when her enemies 
had not ceased to make efforts to destroy her character. He 
supposed it to be true, that she had done with the things of this 
world. All the personal motives which had rendered him 
anxious to sustain her, had ceased. And at that late ‘hour, if 
he had renounced hGr and her writings, he might have been 
restored to the favour of Louis XIV. But he took the oppor- 
tunity to bear the most decided testimony to her virtues. And 
in doing it, he added, “ It would be infamous weakness in me to 
Bpeak doubtfully in relation to her character^ in qrrf%ji^p to free 
myself from oppression f 

The maid-servant, and not the mistress, had gone to her 
reward. And so long had they laboured and suffered together, 
and so closely were they associated in men^s minds, that it is 
not surprising that what was true of one should be attributed to 
the other. Under what circumstances this pious servant died, 
we know not. We can only assert with confidence, without 
receiving itifrom human lips, that when her dying head reposed 
upon the tattered couch, or upon the stoi^v floor of her prison, 
she did not repent that she gave up all for Christ. 

Ill what way Madame Guyon sustained%he lohg years of her 
imprisonment in the Bastile, we have ffow no means of ascer- 
taining. Her situation then, and afterwards, was such as to 
compel her to silence. Every prisoner who entered the Bastile 
was obliged to take an oath, by which he bound himself to 
maintain an inviolable secrecy with respect to all that he had 
seen or heard there. If, at ai^v subsequent period of her life, 
she had made known the particulars of her suffering there, 
and especially if she had made any complaint, it woul(^ 
have resulted in her being subjected to the same sufferings 
again. 

But it is not difficult to conjecture what she must have under- 
goiJfe. It is well understood that there are few persons, however 
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▼igorouB they may he in body or in mind, even of those who 
are supported by religion, that can sustain, for a great length 
of time, the dreadful ravages" of solitary confinement. 

In the few memorials that have Reaped the terrible silence 
of the Bastile, it is afiecting to notice the various resorts of suf- 
fering humanity to escape from its calamities. The prisoner 
looks upward, but h« sees no sun ; he gazes at the straggling 
and dim light of his window, but it shows him no green fields 
and woods ; he listens and hears, or things hg hears, a voice 
coming up from the streets below, which reminds him of a child 
or brother ; but, alas ! child and brother, and the hopes and 
happiness of home are no longer his. Sad and weeping, he 
walks fitUt 4ide to side of his dark room ; till, finding his mind 
sinking under a sorrow which it is his duty to strive against, he 
resorts to any sort of occupation or amusement, however unsuit-' 
able it dlight be under other circumstances. 

“The histories of the Bastilfe,*' says a writer, '‘are full of 
attempts to train spiders by supplying them with food, and to 
avert the horrors of refection by ascertaining the dimensions of 
the room, or counting the studs upon the door. Some have 
spent whole days in pouring water from one dish info another ; 
or in disposing, in ftmeiful arrangements, the pieces of which 
their fagots were compceed.” 

If the stoutest men have sunk under these calamities, if their 
heads have become grey, and their hearts been broken, we may 
well suppose that it could be no other than a place of extreme 
trial and sorrow to a feeble and delicate woman. Those natural 
affections which bound her to her kindred and friends were 
equally strong, anti equally liable to be wounded. She had a 
daughter and sons and mSriy gloved friends, from whom she 
was entirely cut off. But God was with her ; and she felt that 

W3S well BO long as she had the Divine favour. 

In a single passage of her Autobiography, she refe^p to this 
subject. “ I, being in the Bastile,” she says, “ said to thee, 0 
my God I if thou art pleased to render mo a spectacle to men 
and angels, thy holy will be done 1 All that I ask is, that ^hou 
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wilt be with and save those who love thee ; — so that neither life 
nor deafth, neither principalities nor powers, thRy ever separate 
them from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ. As for me, 
what matters it what men think of me, or what the^ make me 
suffer, since they cannot separate me from that Saviour whose 
name is engraven in the very bottom of my heart ? If I can 
only be accepted of Him, I am willing thu.t all men should de- 
spise and hate me.^ Their strokes will polish what may be 
defective in me, so that I may be presented in peace to Him, 
for whom I die daily. Without His favour, I am wretched. 
0 Saviour 1 I present myself before thee an offering, a sacrifice. 
Purify me in thy blood, that I may bo accepted of thee.^' 

It was a part of her principles, and of her expffiieflfee, to see 
all things in the light of God. Men, even wicked men, were but 
the instruments of higher purposes. Men had imprisoned Ij^er ; 
but they did not do it without God’s permission. Tiiis faith, 
although Jt did not present 'suffering, stopped all complaint. 
And sometimes it so opened the fountains of joy, that here, as 
at Vincennes, the stones of her prison looked like rubies in her 
sight. Here, too, she composed songs and sung them ; but the 
voice of hfer pious maid-servant, which mingled with hers in her 
former imprisonment, was now silent, ^he mourned and re- 
joiced, she wept and sung alone. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Advocates of pure f »ve called Quietists — rruits of religious character connected with the 
origin of the nume — Meekness and simplicity, which characterize the true Quietist — The 
QviietiBi in affliction — In action — When suffering injury — In prayer — Other religious 
traits — Selections from the poems of Madame Quyon " * 

« 

In the time of Madame Guyon and Fenelon, the advocates of 
th^* doctrine of Pure Love were frequently called Quietists. In 
the* controversy between Bossuet and Fenelon, this name, as if 
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it implied some i .proach, was almost constantly applied to them.^ 
It was not a name of their own seeking ; but, having •been fre- 
quently applied, it became after a time a recognised designation. 
It had b(^fen prc\iously applied to Michael de Molinos and his 
follo^^' ers. 

The term, in the proper and right sense, undoubtedly indicates 
some characteristic Iraits ‘n their experience and lives. There 
is no trait which more distinctly and fully characterizes the 
subjects of a truly purified and perfected love, than meekness of 
spirit And in this especially we are to look for the origin of 
the name. How can those be otherwise than calm and serene, 
as well as happy, who love God with all their heart, and their 
neighbffhr m themselves? Eegarding themselves as nothing, 
and loving God above all things, they are exempt from those 
qysonal pretensions, which are the opposite of a meek and quieV 
spirit. ^Tt is impossible for them to have pure love without 
assured faith ; and the same faith, \ghich is the pan^t of love, 
is the parent of a child like, humble, and acquiescent temper. 

The true Quietist iiJ a man also of simplicity of spirit. In the 
language of Scripture he has that “ single eye,'' which makes 
the whole body full of light. Human passion, that Is, unsancti- 
fied passion, has losSits power over him. His mind has assumed 
a unity of char|icter, harmonious in itself and in its movement. 
This is the result of it§ supreme love to God, which, in subor- 
dinating and regulating every other love, reduces all principles 
of action and all motives into one. So that, instead of being • 
many men in one through the diversity of self, he is one man 
in God through the unity of love. 

The Quietist, having undergone the purifying baptism of faith 
and love, is resigned and acquiescent in those ciucumstanccs and 
in that place, whatever it may be, which God in His providence 
has dlotted him. If he is afflicted, he knows that it is good for ^ 
him toisuffer ; and the tears which ho sheds only give a new 
beauty to the peaceful serenity which shines through them. If 
he is poor, he is content to be without the earth's treasures^ ac- 
counting himself rich in the possession of inward wealth with 
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outward destitution. If, on tbe other hand, the Lord has made 
him richdn this world^s goods, he sees distinctly that his riches 
are the gift of another ; and he is entirely content and happy 
in renouncing all claims far himself, and in being tiberely the 
Lord's steward. He loves to be just where the Lord would have 
him to be. So that, whether we find him in wealth or in want, 
in prison or on the throne, in the presence of his own people and 
in the peace of his own family, or in the deprivations of exile, 
he is always at h/yme. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed, from the name, that those who 
bore it failed in being faithful labourers. But it would be a 
a great error to suppose, that the man who is quiet, because his 
heart has perfect rest in God, is a man who failsHo lulfil his 
duty. His rest of spirit would necessarily cease, if he neglected 
Lny action which duty imposed upon him. Nor is his actipn 
without influence. On the contrary, if he has power wi»-h GK)d, 
as he evidently has in hiip private supplications, he has also 
power with men in his outward intercourse. Perhaps no man 
has more influence ; but still, the influence is of such a gentle 
and unobtrusive kind, that, in general, it does not excite much 
attention at' the time of its exercise. 

Some Christians, in particular emergence 3s, produce a great 
impression on the religious community, by their eftbrts ; — all 
eyes are turned towards them ; — they pass through the religious 
and moral homisphere like meteors in the sky ; throwing out a 
degree of light and heat, but scattering also at times a desola- 
ting fire ; brilliant for a time, but not unfrequently soon expir- 
ing. But the persons of whom we are now speaking, more 
nearly resemble the sun ; advancing silently and brightly in 
their position ; rometimes hidden from our sight in clouds, but 
never jostled from their true line of movement. Everybody 
notices the meteor ; scarcely any one thinks of the sun. 

It is in (he true Quietist that we find the spirit of forg'veness 
exhibited in a remarkable degree. He loves his enemies. Un- 
kindj expressions are not heard upon his lips. This benevolent 
and forgiving spirit is the natural result of the holy love which 
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* is gentle and easj to be be entreated, full of mercy and good , 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. • 

Kealizing the importance of having his own feelings constantly 
tried and jflirifieJ, he has thus a powerful motive to receive with 
kindnejs, and to bear v^dth patience, the evil looks and words of 
others. And here also his assured and prevailing faith enables 
him to look above tke creature, and to see the wisdom of God 
manifested, in constantly educing the sanctification of the Chris- 
tian from the transgressions of the sinner, distinct and 
powerful is this feeling, that, while he suffers in his own person, 
and cannot fail to look with compassion on those who treat him 
with unkindness, he is, at the s,..me time, truly grateful that 
God so f^garie him as to make him suffer. 

“If thou receivest an injury from any man,^* says Molinos, 

“ tl^ere are two things in it, viz., the sin of him*' 

who doe# it, and Ihe suffering which is infliicted on thyself. The 
«:in is against the will of God, 5nd ^ greatly displesises Him 
tlu>ugh He permits it. But the suffering which thou art called 
to endure, is not in cipposition to His will. But, on the contrary, 
He wills it for thy good. Wherefore, thou oughtest to receive 
it as from His hand .’^ — [Spiritual Guide^ chap, ix.) * 

The Quietist does not strive for mastery. In various situations 
he seeks those tlyngs which make for peace. If he mourns over 
the ordinary dissensions^ of life, still more docs he turn away 
from extreme violence and bloodshed. 

The Quietist is a man of prayer. Without undervaluing that 
prayer, appropriate to times and places, he has a prayer which 
is with him always. In souls in the state of pure love, the in- 
spirations and impdlses of faith and of holy desire can never die. 
There is in them a fountain swinging up to CYerlasting life. 
God is in us, if we have the love and faith to admit Him there ; 
aad it is God that teaches us how to pray. 

The vi«ws of Fenelon on this subject are striking. ^W riting 
on that passage in Luke where the disciples ask the Saviour to 
teach them how to pray, he utters Lis heart in the form of:^a 
supplication. “ O Lord 1 I know not what I should ask of thfee. 
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Thou only knowest what I want ; and thou lovest me, if I am* 
thy friend, better than I can love myself. 0 Lord I give to me, 
"thy child, what is proper, whatsoever it may be. I dare not ask 
either crosses or comforts ? I only present myself before thee. I 
open my heart to thee. Behold my wants, which I myself am 
ignorant of ; but do thou behold, and do according to thy mercy. 
Smite, or heal 1 Depress me, or raise me up. I adoje all thy 
purposes without knowing them. I am silent, I offer myself in 
sacrifice. I abandon myself to thee. I have no more any de- 
sire but to accomplish thy will. Lord, teach me how to pray I 
Dwell thou thyself in me by thy Holy Spirit 

The Quietist cannot easily be restricted by party lines. His 
principles may more nearly agree with the principles of one party 
than of another ; and among the various social, civil, and reli- 
gious divisions which exist, he may be more likely to act,'^ith 
one party than with another. But it is impossible'*' for him, 
living ai? he does hy the moment^ to pledge himself absolutely to 
a particular course of conduct in time to come. 

The writings and labours of the Quietrsts, few and feeble as 
those comparatively were who bore that name, would not have 
produced such a sensation in Europe, if they had not touched 
and probed some long-existing evils. Ir^J'the list of modem re- 
formers, Fenelon certainly is entitled* to a highly honourable 
place. 

Michael de Molinos had lived for his fellow-men. It is an 
evidence of the greatness of his labours that, when poasession 
was taken of his papers, there were found among them letters 
from persons desiring information on religious subjects, to the 
number of twenty thousand. He was tried, condemned, and 
shut up in t^e dungeons of Vbe Inquisition ; where, after the 
expiration of twelve years, he closed his life. It is affecting to 
see with what calmness and entire faith in God he enters tk^t 
dungeotf door, from which he knew there was no return ^I'aking 
by the hand the friar who attended him, and one of his opposers, 
merely said, Farewell ; — at the day of judgment we shall 
sett each other again ; and then it will appear on which side truth 
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is, whether on y^.urs or on mine.” Whether honoured or dis- 
honoured, whether in freedom or in prison, he could say, It is all 
well. He knew in a sense, which brought the purest peace into 
his heart; 4hat the agents in his hupiiliation and suffering were 
but the executioners of a Divine purpose, which was full of wis- 
dom and goodness. 

The same sweet serenity, the same peaceful resignation, is seen 
in La Combe, in Alleaume and Bureau, in Falcoiii, in Fenelon, 
in the Countess Vespiniani, in Madame de Maisopfort, in Madame 
Guyon, and in others who suffered in Spain, Italy, and France. 
They were willing that the purposes of God should be accom- 
plished in them hy suffering. ^ 

EccKsiasth/al history shows how frequently the advocates of 
puiie or perfect love, resulting in a Divine quietness of spirit, 
havt; made their appearance ; and how much they have suffered 
under the char'^e of heresy. They have felt bound, with how- 
ever little prospect of its being accepted, to give their ^testimony. 
They appeared in Catnlonia in Spain, about the year 1352 ; and 
were suppressed tl' rough the efforts chiefly of Sanci, Archbishop 
of Tarragon, and Nicholas Kosetti, the Inquisitor. They again 
appeared in 1G23, in Andalusia; particularly at Seville, the 
capital. Andrew P^^checho, Bishop of Seville, Inquisitor-Gene- 
ral of Spain, employed very severe measures against them. 
Many were either formally banished, or fled to, distant places to 
avoid the keen })ursuit of the Inquisitors. Seven of the leading 
persons among them were burnt at the stake. But here we see 
the same triumphant faith, the same holy and universal love ; 
in a word, that blessed spirit of resignation and benevolence, 
which “ loves its ^’enemies, blesses them that curse us, does good 
to them that hate us, and prayi for them which ^lespitedully use 
us and persecute us.” This seems to me the true test of a per- 
fected,, Christianity.* 

When the Waldenses passed through that fiery «>trial, the 
story of which forms one of the most thrilling chapters of 
history, the cry of vengeance went through Europe. Crom 

♦ See Dictionnaire Uistorique des CuUes Rdigieux. Art. lllumindi ’■> 
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well pointed his terrible thunder. Milton wrote his sublime 
sonnet. * 

" Avenge, 0 Lord ! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones ^ 

Lie scatter’d on tlie Alpine monntains cold.” 


When the celebrated religious establishment of Port- Royal 
was destroyed, and its inmates were drivr^n out and scattered 
abroad never more to return, they uttered the wail of their sor- 
row wherever they went. The infirm old nun, ninety years of 
age, the last that left those hallowed precincts, lifted her withered 
hand, and exclaimed in terrific accents to Monsieur D^Argenson, 
the agent of the king : — “ To-day, sir, is the hour of man ; but 
be assured, that another day, the day of Ood^s retribu- 

tion^ is not far distant.^' As the residents of those dear abodes 
of piety and learning cast their last looks upon ruined walls 
and desolated fields, they applied the language of the iPsalmiBt, 
“ 0 God j the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; thy 
holy temple have they defiled, and made Jerusalem a heap of 
stones.” Bitter and terrible were their odenunciations of the 
king ; — the same Louis XIV. who had 80 often closed the dun- 
geons of Vincennes and the Bastile on the Lord's people. And 
when they heard the victories of their country's enemies, the 
victories of Hochstet and Ramillies, and- when they learned the 
desolation in the king's family, the death of his son, and of his 
son's son, and of the Duke of Brittany, the three successive 
heirs of the throne, all dying suddenly and awfully, it seemed to 
them, that the loud cry of their anguish and of their prayer was 
answered, and they rejoiced in the vengeance which had come on 
their oppressor. 

And the question arises here,^as it has often arisen : — Can we 
expect anything other, or anything better than this ? Is it pos- 
sible for human nature, even aided by Divine grace, to.^se tf?. 
such a haight, that it can not only smile in the midst of its own 
sufferings, but ask for peace and blessing to its enemies ? How- 
ever this question may be answered, we know that such was the 
epiiit of Christ; and we know also, that such ought to be, and 
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must he, the spirit )f those who are fully formed into the image 
of their Master %iid elder Brother. ^ 

This patient and forgiving spirit gives its Christian consist- 
ency and ideality Lc the sufferings of the Quietists. The same 
Louis who demolished Port-Eoyal, and banished the Huguenots, 
laid his heavy hand on Fenelon ; deprived him of his oflSces and 
honours; exiled him from aU cities and places out of the limits 
of Camhray ; disgraced, imprisoned, and banished his friends ; 
and exacted an ecclesiastical condemnation from the unwilling 
court of Rome. But such was the power of the religious prin- 
ciples which Fenelon had adopted, that this unkind and cruel 
treatment called forth no unkind emotions. 

It isttuot much they who are smitten by their enemies, as 
Go^ who is smitten through them. To the world, therefore, they 
make no appeal. The voice they utter is a voice unheard by 
mfeh. Their heart and their eye are steady to the eternal throne ; 
and they accept no comfort, no wisdom, no strength, which has 
TK^t God for its author. 

It seemed to be but justice and truth, to speak thus favourably 
of those who have borne the name of Quietists. History, which 
is often written by men allied to particular sects and eparties, has 
covered them with reproach. No people, as it seems to us, were 
ever more i;losely united to God ; and yet, if we were at liberty 
to believe the statements of polemics and ecclesiastical annalists, 
we should reckon thenf among the weakest, if not the worst. 
They themselves, however, ask no defender. The life they live 
is “ by faith on the Son of God — and he who can trust his 
soul with Christ, need not hesitate to trust his reputation. From 
the beginning they have committed their cause to Him in whom 
they have believed ; in full^conffdence that He would raise up 
those, in His own good time, who would do justice to their prin- 
ciples. It was the motto of Fenelon, Am a nesciri. Love to be 
unknown. 

Under the name of Quietist, no new party, no additional sect, 
will or can arise. The word aect^ like the word party ^ implies 
division. Holy love seeks and tends to unity. It is a plea«iing 
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and auspicious circuinsiance, that those who possess a truly 
humble and accpiiescent spirit, founded on such love, are found, 
from time to time, in many sects/ The principal of supreme 
love, therefore, which brings every inward evil into ^Kbjection, 
may exist in connexion with speculative differences ; especially 
such as relate to the outward forms or ceremonials of religion. 
Faith in God through the Saviour seems to^be all that is neces- 
sary. 

Christ gives us st^^ength to realize in ourselves His image. 
Study His life, and see what transcendent beauty and power 
are found lodged in a meek and quiet spirit. Follow Him, and 
marie Him in all situations, from the weakness of the manger to 
the matured and agonizing sufferings of the cross *j^and^behold 
the moral beauty of Him who, in all trials and sorrows, in^ all 
4:emptation8 and oppositions, is still a conqueror. His own words 
have pronounced a blessing upon that meekness which|>was *the 
great ornament of His Divine vife. He has told us to learn of 
Him ; — and, in assigning a reason for this direction, He has an- 
nounced the leading trait of His character : Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me ; for I am meei: and lowly in heart ; 
and ye shail find rest to your souls.^' 

The following are selections from Cowpe^'s translations of the 
poems of Madame Guy on. 

TRUTH AND DIVINE LOVE REJECTEij BY THE WORLD 

0 Lovb, of pure and heavenly birth ! The world is proud, and cannot bear 

0 simple Truth, scarce known on earth ! The scorn and calumny ye share ; — 

Whom men resist with stubborn will ; — The praise of men, the mark they mean, 

And, more perverse and daring still, They fly the place where ye are seen. 

Smother and quench with reasonings vain, Pdrb Love, with scandal in the rear. 

While error and deception reign. Suitjj not the vain ; it costs too dear. 

Whence comes it that, your power the some Then let the price be what it may. 

As His on high from whom you oame. Though poor, I am prepared to pay ; — 

Ye rarely find a listening ear, Come si >mo, come sorrow ; spite olt tears, 

Or heart thaj^makes you welcome here ? — Weakness, and heart-oppressing fears. 

Because ye, bring rej)roach and pain. One soul, at least, shall not repine 

Where’er ye visit, in your train To give you room : come, reign in mine ’ 
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T»1E TESTIMONY OF DIVINE ADOPTION. 


How happy are the new-born race, 
Partakers of adopting grace I 
How purevM^ bliss tboy t-nare ! 

Hid from the world and all its eyes, 
Within their heart the blessing lies. 

And conscience feels it there. 

The moment we bblibvb, 'tie ours : 

And if wo lore with all our powers 
The God from whom it came, 

And if we serve with hearts sincere, 

"Tis still discernible and clear, 

An undisputed claim. 

But ah ! if foul and wilful sin 
Stain an^^Ushonour us within. 

Farewell tbo Joy we knew ; 

Agai*' ho slave.s of Nature’s sway. 

In lab’rinthfi of our own we stray, 
’c/ithout a guide or clue. 

The chaste and pure, who i'ear t<' grieve 
Tne gracious Spirit they recehe. 

His work distinctly trace; 


And strong in undissembling love. 

Boldly assert, and clearly prove. 

Their hearts His dwelling-place. 

• 

0 messenger of dear delight ! 

Whose voice dispels the deepest night. 

Sweet, peace-proclaiming Dove ! 

With thee at hand to soothe our pains. 

No wish unsatisfied remains, 

No task but that of lovb. 

Tis tovB unites what siH divides : 

The centre where all bliss resides 
To which the soul once brought, 

I.' eclining on the first great Cause, 

1 rom His abounding sweetness drawt 
Peace, passing human thought. 

Sorrow foregoes its nature there. 

And life assumes a tranquil air, 

Divested of its woes ; 

There, sovereign goodness tioothes the breast, 
Till thiki, Incapablo of rest. 

In sacored sure repose. 


CHAPTER LII. 


On the religion of prieons — Madame Guyon released in 1702, after four years’ imprisonment 
— Banished during her life to ^lois — State of health — Visited by many persons, foreigners 
as well as others — Publication of her Autobiography — Feelings towards her enemies — Ex- 
tract from Thauler — Religious state — Letters near the close — Her character — Address to 
her spiritual children — Sickness and death. ‘9 

When piety, under the name of heresy, becomes a crime, the 
prayers and tears of the dungeon are as acceptable to God as 
those that arise within the^^aHs of a church. In the course of 
the year 1686, a few years before the imprisonment of Madame 
Guyon, one hundred and forty-seven persons, almost all of them- 
Huguenot Protestants, against whom nothing could Jbe brought 
except their religion, were sent to the Bastile alone. In the 
year 1689, the number chiefly of members of the same religious 
sect, was sixty-one ; persons who shewed the sincerity of -heir 
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faith by their sufferings, and who esteemed their liberty less than 
Iheir religion. A full history of the Bastile would illustrate the 
virtues and sufferings of the Janseuists, as well as of the Hu- 
guenots. • ^ 

Madame Guy on was in tlie Bastile four years, from 1698 to 
1702. At the time of her liberation, she was fifty-four years of 
' age. She was allowed, after her release, to visit her daughter, 
the Countess of Vaui:, who resided either in Paris or in the im- 
mediate vicinity. But the associations connected with her per- 
sonal history and name were such, and such was the influence 
she was still capable of exerting, that she was permitted to 
remain there only for a short time. Her afflictions, without 
ceasing to exist, assumed a new form. The sorrow^ of a -distant 
exile followed the anguish of solitary imprisonment. She was 
banished to Blois, a considerable city, one hundred miles south- 
west from Paris, on the Loire. 

The city is one of ancient da*^e, beautiful in its location, and 
of some historical celebrity ; but it is not known what particular 
reasons induced the king to select it as the place of her banish- 
ment, in preference to any other. Her banishment was for life ; 
but it was some consolation that her eldest son, Armand Jacques 
Guy on, was settled with his family either within the limits of 
the city, or at a place not far distant. 

From this time to her death, in 1717, her liie ceased to be 
diversified with incidents which it would' be important or inter- 
^ esting to lay before the reader. The extreme deprivations and 
trials of the Bastile had effectually broken a constitution but 
feeble before. Few could have withstood, even so well as she 
did, those solitary hours, in which day and night were hardly 
distinguished from each other, thosS damp walls, the colds of 
winter and the impure heats of summer. Her age, therefore, 
combined with her ill health, prevented her from engaging in 
those workp of outward benevolence which had illustrated the 
earlifer part of her life. 

In a passage which she wrote during this period, she says 
“ My life is consecrated to God, to suffer for Him, as well as to 
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enjoy Him. 1 came out of my place of confinement in the Baa- 
tile ; but^ in leaving my prison, I did not leave the Qroas. My 
afflicted spirit began to bieatbe and recover itself a little after 
the teririiiation of my residence there ; but my body vas from 
that time sick and home down witli all sorts of infirmities. I 
have bad almost continual maladies, which have often brought 
me to the very verge of death/' 

The long period of her banishment was thus added to the long 
period of her imprisonment, during which she was called to glo- 
rify God by submission and by private prayer, rather than by 
active labours. She did not, however, cease to be useful. She 
glorified God by her patience und ^r sufferings, and by her more 
priva^ cfforte in conversing with others, and by her written 
corre: pondence. 

Numb^TS of religious people, some from foreign countries, ard 
among others s .Tie persons of high rank from Germany and 
England, came to see her. They had heard cf her labours and 
fuifferings ; and came cither to receive the benefit of her conver- 
sation and instructions, or to pay the homage of sincere respect 
to her character. It was through the instrumentality of some 
one of these persons, whose name is not now known, that her 
Autobiography was^first published. 

Such hc*d been the dispensations of providence in relation to 
her, that she af last felt it her duty to consent to its publication ; 
— with one condition oVly, that it should not be published until 
after her death. Having re-examined and corrected it, sh^ 
placed it, near the close of her life, in the hands of an English 
gentleman of rank ; — one of those who visited her from religious 
motives at Bloia, and in whom she had entire confidence. 

Great numbers of persdliS -^ame to see her. Religion was 
the great subject of her discourse. Forgetful of herself, she 
regulated her remarks exclusively by a regard to the spi-' 
ritual state and the wants of those who thus had^^interviewa 
with her. It would not be easy to estimate the good she' was 
capab^ of doing, and which she was actually the means of doing, 
in this way. 
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There is some reason to suppose that she was closely watched 
(fiiring her^ banishment ; and it is probable that some came with 
no. other purpose than that of ensnaring her in her words. To 
this she refers : — “ I am not afraid of the snares whioL any of 
those who come to see me endeavour to lay for me. Conscious 
of my own innocence and uprightness, I do not feel at liberty to 
.take those precautions which a merely worldly wisdom might 
suggest. I leave alT with God. 0 worldly prudence I ‘ How 
opposite do I find thee^-to the single heart and the simplicity of 
Jesus Christ I I leave thee to thy partisans. As for me, all 
my prudence, all my wisdom, consists in following Christ in 
His simple and lowly appearance and conduct. If a change in 
my conduct, and a resort to worldly artifice, would ^ake -aie an 
empress, I could not do it. Or if, on the other hand, that sim- 
pldcity of conduct which follows God and trusts in God alone 
were to cause me all the heaviest sufferings, I could not, depart 
from it.'^ ^ ^ ' 

In another passage of her work, which bears the date of De- 
cember 1709, she says, “ I entreat all such persons as shall read 
this narrative, not to indulge in hard or embittered feelings 
against thosf^ who have treated me with unkindness.' ^ 

Near the close of her Autobiography, sh^ writes, “ In these 
last times ^ if I may so express myself, I can hardly speak at all 
of my inward disppsitions. The reason is, that my state has 
fixed ; — simple in the motives wJiich govern it, calm in 
f’ts reliance on God, and without any variation. So far as self 
is concerned, it may be described as a profound annihilation. I 
see nothing in myself, nothing of the natural operation of the 
mind distinct from the grace of God, to which I can give a 
name. All that I know is, that Ct'ocTis infinitely holy, righteous, 
and happy ; that all goodness is in Him ; and that, as to my- 
self, I am a mere nothing. 

‘‘ To me< every condition seems equal. As God is infinitely 
wise"" and happy, all my wisdom and happiness are in Him. 
Everything which, in the state of nature, I should have palled 
my oYm, is now lost in the divine immensity, like a drop of 
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water in the sea. In this divine immensity the soul sees itself 
no more as a , separate object : but it discerns every object in 
God ; without discerning oi knowing them as such intellectually^ 
but by ftiith and by the affectionate feelings of the ^^art. God 
is not only in the soul itself, constituting its true life, but is in 
everything else. Viewed in relation to the creature^ everything 
is dark ; — viewed in relation to Qod^ everything is light ; — ana 
God will always enlighten and guide ^h5se who are truly His, 
so far as is proper and of real advantage? My soul is in such a 
state, that God permits me to say, that there is no dissatisfied 
clamour in it, no corroding sorrow, no distracting uncertainty, 
no pleasure of earth, and no pair which faith does not convert 
into ^leasurg, ; nothing but the peace of God which passes un- 
derstanding, perfect peace. And nothing is of myself but all 
of God. 

“ any persons think there i^ any good in me, separate from 
God, they are mistaken ; and, by indulging in any such thoughts, 
tl’ey do injury to the Lord whom I love. All goo(J is in Him, 
and for Him. The greatest satishiction I can have is the know- 
ledge, that He is what He is; and that, being what He is, He 
never will or can he otherwise. If I am saved at list, it will be 
the free gift of Go^ ; since I have no worth and no merit of my 
own. And in the detp sense that I am nothing of myself, I am 
often astonished that any persons should place confidence in me. 
I have often made tliis remark. Nevertheless, in this, as in 
other things, I have, and can have, no will of my own. I mu^ 
do what the Lord would have me do. Although poverty and 
nakedness belong to me in myself yet God helps me to answer 
and instruct those who come to me, without difficulty. Appro- 
priate words, such as the o'^CCa ion requires, seeiji to be given me 
by that divine Agent who rules in ray heart. As I seek fiothing 
for uiyself, God gives me all that is necessary, apparently with- 
out seeing or studying for it. 

“ I feel much for the good of souls. It seems to’ me that I 
ShmjJ^ be willing, in my own person, to endure the greatest 
sufferings, if it might be the means of bringing souls to the 
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knowiedge and love of God. Whatever wounds the Church 
o? God, wounds me. Deeply do 1 desire her p’’osperity. He 
whom my soul loves keeps me by His grace, in great simplicity 
and sincerity of spirit. I have but one motive, — that sjf God's 
glory. And in this state of mind, I possess what may be called 
a freedom or enlargedness of spirit, which elevates me above 
particular interests and particular things ; so that, in themselves 
considered, and separate from the will of God, such particular 
' things, whatever they Jiay be, and whether prosperous or ad- 
verse, have no effect upon me, but my mind entirely triumphs 
over them.'* 

Among the last letters which she wrote, was the following to 
her brother, Gregory de la Mothe ; an humble and pious ■ man, 
connected with the Order of the Carthusians. 


“ Bloib, 3,717. 

“ My dear Brother, — The letter which you had the kind- 
ness to send me was receiveS in due time. In the few words 
which T am able to return in answer, permit me to say : — sepa- 
ration from outward things, the crucifixion of the world in its 
external relations and attractions, and retirement within your- 
self, are things exceedingly important in their time. They con- 
stitute a preparatory work ; but they are ' not the whole work. 
It is necessary to gp a step further. The time has come when 
you are not only to retire within yourseV, but to retire from 
yourself; — when you are not only to crucify the outward world, 
but to crucify the inward world ; to separate yourself absolutely 
and wholly from everything which is not God. Believe me, my 
dear brother, you will never find rest anywhere else. 

“ The time of^my departure is' at 'hand. For a considerable 
time pdst, I have had it on my mind to write and tell you so. 
if you can come and see me, before that last hour arrives, I rhall 
receive you with joy. When I am taken from you, be not sur- 
prisecl, and let not your heart be troubled. Whatever may 
happen, turn not your eye back upon the world. Look fo^ard 
and oLward to the heavenly mansions ; — be strong in faith 
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fight courageously the battles of the Lord. — I remain, in lovg, 
your sister, Jeanne M. B. de la Mothe €^uton.'' 

The SJllowing letter, to one of h«r religious friends, was writ- 
ten probably only a few weeks before her death : — 

« Blow, 1717 . * 

u To . I Qan only say at present^^ my dear friend, that* 

my physical sufferings are very severe, and almost without inter- 
mission. It is impossible for me, withoift a njiraculous interpo- 
sition, to continue long in this world under them. I solicit 
your prayers to God, that I may be kept faithful to Him in these 
last hours of my trials. 

“ Last nifht, in particular, my pains were so great as to call 
into exercise all the resources and aids of faith. God heard the 
player of His poor Kufferer. Grace was triumphant. It is try- 
ing to*nature ; but I can still ^y in this last struggle, that I 
love the hand that smites me. * ^ , 

I remember that, when ^ was quite young, only nineteen 
years of age, I composed a little song, in which I expressed my 
willingness to suffer for God. My heavenly Father was pleased, 
for wise purposes, to call me early to this kind of ^ial. A part 
of the verses to wliich I refer is as follows : — 

“ By frafferingi can we know I welcome, then, with heart uncere, 

The nature of the life we live ; The cross 'ny SaTioor bids me take : 

The trial of our souls, thejT show, No load, no trial is severe, 

How true, how pure, the love we give. That's borne or suffered fov EUs sake : 

To leave my love in doubt would be And thus my sorrows shall proclaim 

No less disgrace than misery. A love that’s worthy of the name. 

‘ Repeating my request for an interest in your supplications, 
I remain, — Yotirs, in our Saviour. 

“ M. B. DE LA IV^OTHE GuYON.^' 

TJie following appears to have been written to an ecclesi^ 
astio' 

** Blow, 1717 . 

^^^ear and Reverend Brother in Christ, — I have had a 
great desire that your life might be spared. Earnestly have I 
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asked it of the Lord, if it were His will, because it seemed to 
me to have a connexion with the progress of Fis work in the 
World. In respect to my own situation, all I can say is, that 
my life seems to me to hang on a slender thread. 1 make no 
account of its continuance ; although I know well that God can 
gaise me up in a moment, if He has anything further for one who 
accounts herself as nothing to do here in the^world. If my work 
is done, I think I can say, I am ready to go. In the language 
of the proverb, Lhavj already ‘ one foot in the stirrup,’ and am 
willing to mount and be gone, as soon as my heavenly Father 
pleases. 

“ I take the liberty to send through you my affectionate salu- 
tations to our friend B. and his family ; and, in behalf of 3.11 our 
common friends, it is my earnest prayer that God w'ould be all 
tnings to them. Let us all say with one accord, Adveniat 
REGNUM tuum; Thy kingdom vome. Sometimes this klugdon | 
in consequence of the prevalence of wickedness among men, has 
the appearance of being at a distance. But the darkness of the 
times does not extinguish the light of faith In His own good 
time, God will put a stop to the torrent of iniquity. Out of the 
general corruption. He will draw a chosen people, whom He will 
consecrate to Himself. 0 that His will mi^^ht always he done! 
This is all we can desire. 

“ I will close with only adding, that it, is impossible for rne to 
express the regard and love which our friends in this place have 
for you. — Yours, in our common Lord, 

“Jeanne Marie B. de la Motbe Guyon.” 

On the character of Madame Guvoii it is hardly necessary to 
add much here^ Her writings mSTcate, in some particulars,^ a 
^defect of education ; but they illustrate the greatness of her 
intellectual power. Without such power it would not have been 
possible fov her to have exerted the personal influence which so 
remarkably attended her. Whatever company she might be in, 
suc^ was her quickness of perception and her n}itural*‘^ow of 
language, that her mind could hardly fail to take an ascendant 
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position. There seemed to be a natural disposition, on the 
of those who listened to her conversation, to yield to that mental 
superiority which God ha^ given her. The power which cha- 
racterize her conversation was not less obvious in her writings. , 
Though written, for the most part, under the most disadvantage- 
ous circumstances, they are fall of thought ; and of such thougli)i 
and such relations «of thought as are sure excite both thought 
and feeling in others. , 

Her powers of imagination, as well as*' her# powers of percep- 
tion and reasoning, were very great. They gave, as it seems to 
me, a somewhat peculiar charact a to her conceptions and her 
modes of expression ; so much that it is often necessary to 
comp^.re on&'^ passage with another, and sometimes to modify the 
expresMons, in order to reach the true meaning. 

^ But if her int Hezt was of the highest order, it is true never- 
theless,, it was her rich and <^^rflowing heart, renovated and 
sHj'Ctified by the grace 'f God, w’hkh gave the crowaing beauty 
to her character. Her religioii was the religion of God. It was 
nothing of laan^s Revising; no patchwork of human ingenuity, 
inscribed over with hints and recognitions of man^s merits. It 
is difficult to read her life and writings, without a distinct feel- 
ing that her souTwas the temple of the Holy Gnost. Those 
who were wit^ her during her life, those who saw her and con- 
versed with her, felt 4 to be so. And this -was the great secret, 
whatever may have been her natural powers, of the remarkable 
religious influence v^liich attended her. God was with her. * 
As the light of holiness arises upon the world, and as the 
names of those whose lives have been practical illustrations of a 
pure and perfected love, .tiecome more and more dear to the 
church, it can hardly be supposed that the itame of I^adamc 
Guyon will be overlooked or forgotten. Forgetful of herself, sh^ 
had fio purpose, no desire, of being remembered. 

In t5ie closing part of her Biography, we find ^nie p^ting 
counsels and encouragements to those then living, whom sho 
fioJJi^en instrumental in bringing to the knowledge of Jesuii 
Christ : — 
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“ Nothing is greater than God ; nothing is less than myself. 
God is rich ; I am poor. And yet, being ncn in God, I want 
nothing. To me life and death are the same ; Decause I desire 
nothing but what God desires. God is Love. All g'ood is in 
Him ; all good is for Him. 

“ My children in the gospel I Many things have been said in 
^relation to myself. I will not deceive or mislead you. It be- 
longs to God to enlighten you, and to give you either esteem or 
disesteem for myself. The particular labours of my past life, 
what I have said and what I have written, have, in a considerable 
degree, passed away from my recollection. Giving myself to the 
present moment, and the duty which now is, I remember but 
little or nothing in relation to them. I leave them all with^God. 
Separate from God, I want neither justification nor esteem, *1 
want only to keep my place, and to go no more out from that 
place and that duty which Gol assigns ; and thus to 'iemain 
established iu the great and Dxvine Centre. I want nothing, 
therefore, but God and His glory. Let Him, therefore, glorify 
Himself, just as He sees best, either by estabbshing my reputa- 
ti6n among men, or by destroying it. In His will they are the 
same to me ; bearing equal weight in the balance. 

“ My dear children I Christ is the trutit. And if I have 
spoken truth to you, it is because I have spokon what Christ has 
spoken. I pray God to enlighten you always, to give you by 
His illuminating influences the clear discernment of His holy 
0)ill, that no false light may ever lead you to the precipice. UToly 
Father, sanctify them through thy truth. 

“ Christ said, in reference to His disc 'pies : — For their sokes 
I sanctify myself, that they also may he sanctified through the 
truth, 0 blessed Saviour I 8ay'''t!ie same thing in behalf of 
these, thy little ones. Sanctify thyself, by being a holy life in 
their spirits, in them and for them. Teach them, that ‘they 
also are fiaiictified, when they have all things from, thee, and 
nothing from themselves ; when, in the possession of nothing 
they can call their own, they have that holiness whid^ r{Kou 
alone '6an8t give. 
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My children ! Let Christ alone be all in all, in and for ns , 
in order that the work of sanctification, resting npon the basis 
of Divine trutH, may be carried on and perfected in* our bouIb. 
To Christ belongs ^11 wisdom, all strength, all greatness, all 
power ami glory. To ourselves, Tionsidered as separate from 
Christ, belongs nothing but poverty, emptiness, we^^ess, and 
misery. Let us, then, while we recognise and abide in our no* 
thingness, pay homage to the power and th© holiness of Christ. 
In this way we shall find all that we want. If, in the spirit of 
self-reliance, we seek anything out of Christy then we are not 
His true followers. The truth abideth not in us. We deceive 
ourselves ; and in that state shall never become the true saints 
of God. 

“ ly Fiiiber I I now commit these children into thy hands. 
Heh,r the prayer of thine handmaid. Keep them in thy truth, 
that the lie may lot come near them. To assume any merit out 
.f thee, to attribute any merit #>0 one’s-self, is to be in the lie. 
Make them know this to be the gseat truth, of whiih thou art 
jealous. All language which deviates from this principle is 
falsehood. He whv speaks only of the all of God, and nothing 
OP THE CREATURE, is in the truth ; and the truth^ dwelleth in 
him ; usurpation and selfishness being banished from his heart. 
My c^’Mren, receK e this from one who has been to you as a 
mother ; and 4 will procure you life. Receive it through her, 
but not as for her ; biit as op and for God. Amen. 

“ Glory be to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the beginning of the month of March 1717, she had a veiy 
severe attack of sicknesL, from which she never recovered. Dur- 
ing her sickness she convened with her friends, and wrote a few 
letters ; but she had no doubt that her labours’were drais^ing to 
a close. God's hour, that hour to which she had long looked 
with •interest, had arrived. Already those with whom, either as 
friends -or as enemies, she had been associated in the* earliea^art 
^f her life, Harlai, La Combe, Fenelon, Beauvilliers, Bossuet, 
thaM^^«!flverfnl monarch of France, all had been called henci;^ At 
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last the summons came to her also. She received it without 
B?irprise, and without repugnance. She went down to the grave, 
as her life would lead us to anticipatf\, in perfect resignation and 
peace. She had given her soul to God. No clouds resj^ed upon 
. her vision ; — ^no doubts perplexed the fulness of her hope and 
joy. At half-past eleven o'clock on the night of the 9th of June 
^717, she died ; aged sixty-nine years. ^ 

A short time before, her death she wrote a Will ; — from which 
the following passage is an extract. It is an affecting evidence 
of the depth of aer piety, and that she ulied on Jesus Christ 
alone : — 

“ In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.!' 

“ This is my last will and testament, which I request my exe- 
cutors, who are named within, to see executed. 

“ It is to thee, O Lord God, that I owe all things ; a^d it is 
to thee, that I now surrender Gi^fall that I am. Do with me, 
0 my God^ whatsoever thoft pleasest. To thee, in an act of 
irrevocable donation, I give up both my body and my soul, to 
be disposed of according to thy will. Thou beest my nakedness 
and misery without Thee. Thou knowest that there is nothing 
in heaven, or in earth, that I desire but Thee alone. Within 
thy hands, O God, I leave my soul, not relying for my 'j*. ' nation 
on any good that is in me, but solely on thy mjrcies, and the 
merits and sufferings of my Lord Jesus Christ J* 

Her remains were interred in the Church of the Cordeliers, at 
Biois, where a monument was erected to her memory with a 
beautiful Latin inscription upon it. Suc;h a departure, preceded 
by such a life as we have described, migut be called a transition 
rather than death. She went horrid - 

“ Rest, geixtle spirit, rest ! 

Thy cunflicts o'er ; thj labours dona ; 

Angels thy friends ; thy homt 
The presence of the H(dy Ona.** 



NOTE. 

The* following Catalogue of the published works of Madame 
Guyon, with some explanatory remarks, found in the French 
edition of her Autobiography. 

1 . — La Sainte Bible^ ou VAncien et le Nouveau Testament, 
avec des explications et reflexions qui regardent la vie int^rieure. 
20 tom. Parts, 1790. 

2. — Discours CLr^uens ei Spiritueh sur divers -sujets qfii 
r'-gard^t la vie interieure, tires^J^l plupart de PEcriture Bainte. 
2 tom. Ibid. 

3. — Les Opuscules Bpirituels^ contenant le moyen court et 

tres-facile de faire oraison. Les Torrens Spirituels, &c. 2 tom. 

Ibid, 

A.—Justijicaiionf de la Doctrine de Madame de la Mothe 
Onyon, pleinement 4cfaircie, demontr^e, et autorisee par les St. 
Peres Grecs, Latins, et^uteurs canonises oirapprouv^s ; Rentes 
par elle-m6me. Avec un examen de la neuvieme et dixiemt; 
Conferences de Cassien sur P^tat fixe de Poraison continuelle f 
par M. de Fenelon, Arclj|iv6que de Cambray. 3 tom. Ibid. 

Cet onvrage , .contient le parallele et Paccord parfait de la 
Doctrine de Madame Gnyoi^ vec celle des St. Peres ; et on y 
trbiive une infinite de citations des plus grand faints, qui dclair- 
cissent tout^s les difficultes qui regardent la vie interieure. 

5. — P/tiesies et Caniiques Spirituels, sur divers sujets qifis^e- 
gardent la vie interieure, ou PEsprit du vrai ChristianiBme. 4 
toii^„^t^bid. 
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6. — Amante de son Dieu^ represent^es dans les Em- 
b^fimes de Hemannus Hugo gur ses pieux desirE, dans ceux 
d^Othon VaeniuB sur I’amour Divin, avec des fig. noujelles, 
accompagn^es de vers qui en font Fapplicaicion aux dispbsitions 
les plus essentielles de la vie int^rieure. I tom. Ibi3. 

7. — Sa Vie eerite par elU-mSme^ qui contient toutes les ex- 
periences de la Vie int^rieure, depuis ses commenctmens jusqu'i 
la plus baute consommation. 3 tom. Ibid^ 

8 . — Lett^es Ch etieknes et Spirituelles sur divers siijets qui re- 
gardent la Vie int4rieure, ou I’Esprit du vrai Christianisme. 
NouveUe ddit. augment^e et enrichie d*un cinqiii^me volume, 
contenant la correspoudance secrette de I’Auteur avec M. de 
F^nelon, etc., laquelle n^avait jamais paru, et prec^d^e d’anec- 
d9te8 tr^s-int^ressantes. In-donze, 5 tom. Londres, 1768. 

Un grand nombre de ces lei>tres out 4te addressees au Comte 
de Metternich, au Marquis^^dc I'6nelon, et k nombre de Dames 
de la premiere qualite. 


Af *Farlane Erskine, Priniers, Edinburgh.. 
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